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CHAPTER I. 

It was dusk, — that dim, dull hour which shuts out 
day, and precedes the social candle-light. Within 
a small room, into which opened a large closet ar- 
ranged with shelves to serve the purpose of divers 
apartments for a play-house, and crouched upon the 
floor, beside the open closet, was a young girl. It was 
her wont to sit there at that hour, gazing vacantly 
upon the many toys strewed around, with thoughts 
wandering far from play or playthings. It may be that 
constant solitude gave her a disrelish for them, or that 
the long-indulged habit of thinking and talking to 
herself prevented her finding the least, pleasure in 
things which one might imagine would interest a girl 
only twelve years of age. 

Death, the grave, sorrow, eternity, m^ V^ "oxi^ 
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teries, — all were themes for thought in her young 
mind ; and she indulged in earaest longings for an 
indefinite something, hardly assuming shape sufficient 
to be called hopes, being only faint tracings of a fu- 
ture ; peculiar, because the burden of an older heart 
with which childhood should have nought to do. 
Wearied of her silence, at length she gave expression 
to her thoughts thus, aloud : — 

"My mother! I wonder she should be so sad. 
How little she seems to love her home or me ! In- 
deed, if she were not a Christian, I might think my- 
self almost an object of hatred to her ; so cold every 
word and look she bestows upon me. And father 
too — his lot seems hard and strange. What mean 
the dark sayings thrown at him ? And those long 
hours my mother sits weeping ? Indeed, I pity her 
too. Kind words, one caress, would make me more 
than pity, even love her. Alas ! life is very wretched. 
I do not see that my mother's religion makes her any 
happier. The Christian's faith is hers ; but it does 
not banish sorrow. She trusts in God, but faith — 
what is it? It does not always make the person 
happy ; yet if we pray for anything, believing in the 
power and willingness of the Almighty to grant our 
desire — that is faith, and our prayer must be an- 
Bwered, We know it will, and that knowledge is 
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trust, i think I will pray that we may all be happy 
to-night, have no hard words or tears, believing all 
the time, as I wish, that it will come to pass." 

Then, as she had done often before, yet perhaps 
now with a stronger effort to lose all other thoughts 
in earnestness, Edith Merton, 1;he heroine of our 
story, knelt and uttered the simple petition that God 
would command harmony to reign in her narrow 
home circle ; that father, mother, and daughter might 
be happy in each other. Then, trying to believe her 
prayer was heard, Edith went down to the sitting- 
room. One little scene will serve to describe home 
life. 

"Where is father," exclaimed Edith, on entering 
the room. "Hasn't he come home yet?" 

" No. Your supper is ready," was the mother's 
response, in a cold, chilling tone. 

"Shall I have something for supper beside bread 
and milk to-night ? I do hate that so ! " 

" No ; you are too dainty to live. Eat what is set 
before you, or go to bed." 

" I should rather go to bed without my supper 
than to eat this stuff." 

" You may see the day " — and a tear glistened 
in the mother's eye as she spoke — ^ " when a piece 
of bread majr eeem a luxury." 
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That tear — how it smote upon the child's heart ! 
Had she dared to show the feeling, she would have 
thrown herself upon her mother's neck, and wiped 
away the tear which perhaps her petulance had 
caused ; but how, thought the little one, would any 
ma;rk of affection bQ received when she seems so cold 
and stem? Thus the fear restrained her, and the 
little act which might have stamped Edith's life with 
a new aspect altogether, was never indulged in — 
this time a mere thought, a golden moment lost. 

« 

The prayer came back to her mind, and questions 
succeeded as to its use. The simplicity of childhood's 
trust in God was marred by doubts, and the evening 
meal was finished in gloomy silence. 

The mother sat at the table pale, statue-like ; yet 
her face was beautiful to look upon, and always there 
was something fascinating in the high-bred repose 
of her manner. She wore a black silk dress of a 
sort of wrapper-like make, confined at the throat 
with a diamond cross. A black cord with tassels 
was drawn tightly around her waist, the sleeve fitted 
close to her arm, and she wore neither collar nor cuff 
to relieve the sombre hue of her dress. Massive 
waves of jetty black hair were parted upon her fore- 
head, carried back above her ear, and confined very 
low and loosely by an exquisitely wrought goi4 comb 
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of antique fashion — the hair almost lying upon her 
neck behind. Her eye, sunken but very black, 
seemed to reveal a world of thought, and its slightest 
glance was full of expression. Her form was slim 
and graceful, yet comprehending one's whole idea of 
dignity in its every movement. - The usual expres- 
sion of her face was a deep-settled melancholy, sel- 
dom relieved by even the shadow of a smile. Her 
voice was loud and clear — few enough were her 
words at any time ; but when she did speak, a tone 
of bitterness and sarcasm pervaded her whole con- 
versation, and her manner, always so cold and pas- 
sionless, lent an additional sternness to every word. 
Her mind was deeply stored with knowledge ; and, 
by an habitual reserve shut in from any display to 
the world, perhaps the rich resources she had within 
herself were what made life bearable. She possessed 
no showy or flimsy accomplishments, but every day's 
employment was hard study — many horn's devoted 
to writing, and one at least a day to the dryest read- 
ing. There were hours also of long, sad musing — 
of the past, of the present, of the future. Who 
could tell ? Edith hoped this night, as her father did 
not return, that her mother might not be as silent as 
usual ; that she would talk with her a little ; but no 
sooner was the meal over than she received. ^ coxsv- 
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mand to practise on the piano, and an hour of weari- 
some dramming followed. No word of encourage- 
ment made her task easier; but when finished she 
veiy gladly heard her mother's proposition to read 
aloud. The book chosen was Ossian — it was Mrs. 
Morton's favorite author; and while reading, her whole 
manner changed to more of brightness ; her soul 
seemed struggling to lose itself in the beautiful 
imagery. Sorrow, self, were forgotten, except when 
some sublime passage of grief trembled in the voice, 
or she breathed a low sigh in unison. The reading 
was interrupted by a servant coming into the room 
to inform his mistress that a beggar boy was below, 
and wanted both food and lodging. 

" 0, give him something to eat," exclaimed Edith ; 
" but do not keep him all night ; it would frighten 
mo to death, and father away too ! Do, mother, give 
him some money to buy lodging elsewhere." 

" You inust get rid of these foolish fancies and 
fears," answered her mother. " What possible harm 
can a poor boy do you ? He may have both food 
and lodging here ; but first I wish to see him." 
And, turning to the servant, she ordered that the 
beggar should be shown up stairs. Edith urged a 
few moments longer, and then for her importunity 
rra^ dismissed to bed. Passing through the door, 
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face to face she met the object of her terror, and, im- 
pelled by curiosity, stopped and gassed. Never did 
rags cover one before who seemed so little fitted to 
wear them. There was an evident embarrassment, 
for the moment, in the boy's manner. His clear, 
olive complexion warmed with a deep red at sight 
of Edith. His keen black eye flashed its full light, 
and fascinated her to stand still and look. Then she 
distinctly heard him call her by name. That " Edith " 
was spoken with a voice whose very tone, — a thrilling 
sound, — once heard, so rich, so musical, could never 
be forgotten ; and the rare beauty of his face mir- 
rored itself on the instant deep into her heart. Here, 
now, was food for reverie. How dissimilar were the 
boy's dress and manner I How did he know her 
name ? Why did he look so strangely at her ? She 
went direct to her chamber, and taking the usual seat 
upon the floor beside the open closet door, she pon- 
dered over the above questions for a long time, and 
wove a whole future's story just from hearing her 
own name uttered by a stranger youth. Sleep only 
wove these thoughts into a more vivid reality by 
dream, until she was awakened by a strange noise, 
and sprang out of bed to listen. She could not 
be mistaken in the sound. It was the voic^ ^^ 
the heggarbojrin conversation mtYi\i^t mo>i!fi^^'t>^sA 
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they were in the room next her own. She could 
hardly catch her mother's words, but he seemed to 
be replying to some questions asked, and Edith quite 
distinctly heard him saying, — 

'* The man was no niggard with his money ; he 
gave me sufficient to defray all the expense of the 
journey ; he seemed to command my going, and there 
was no alternative but my submission. We know an 
artist has a higher position in Italy than here ; but 
that is all nonsense. Painting shall be a mere pas- 
time ; to acquire wealth, my one motive for exile. I 
know that Edith may have other suitors, and the 
wanderer's claim be as if it never existed." 

He paused a moment. Edith could not hear her 
mother's reply. Then their voices sank lower and 
lower, and she crept back to bed. There she lay, 
wide awake, revolving a purpose in her mind. She 
would wake up early in the morning, and see" the 
beggar boy before he quitted the house. With an 
aching head she tried to sleep ; but busy, excited 
thought took the form of questions, and kept her 
mind disturbed and active with these queries : — 
What was the nature of the wanderer's claim ? 
What was his name ? Whom had she known, or 
even heard mentioned, in the almost eternal silence 
of home life? Memory could recall no name of 
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friends. N^y, even acquaintances she had none ; nor 
her father and mother any, to her knowledge. No 
guests were ever visitors at their house ; nothing 
like conversation ever passed between her parents in 
her hearing. But to these questions thought could 
give no answer, and long before break of day she 
dressed herself with quiet speed and went out into 
the garden. She crouched down, back of some bushes 
on the cold, damp ground, near which the boy must 
pass as he went through the gate. Very patiently 
she waited for his appearing. The cold, gray mist 
of the morning fell heavy and damp upon her ; but 
burning with curiosity, she heeded it not. Child as 
she was, she fancied the morning was drear in pity 
to the poor exile, and the birds had failed to herald 
in the day with their usual notes of glee. Presently 
there was the sound of approaching steps, and the tall 
and noble-looking figure of the boy appeared, show- 
ing by daylight how much less suitable seemed the 
rags he wore. Taking off his cap, he lifted dark 
masses of waving hair from his brow, flung back his 
head with some proud gesture of thought, and Edith 
gazed fully upon his face. There was no trace of 
boyhood there — more like the stern features of a 
care-worn man than the gleesome look youth should 
ever wear; and yet to perfect beauty 'wa^ ^"^^ 
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wanting the radiance of a smile. The intense light 
of his eye seemed to have been kindled from the very 
depths of his soul. It was no sudden lighting up of 
countenance, but the steadfast, clear revelation of 
mind kept bright by active thought. There was that 
about his appearance which made Edith also at once 
give up all idea of discovering herself to him, and 
she only watched his every movement with suspended 
breath, and listened to the last echo of his tread. 
Then she got up, and passionately exclaimed, — if 
with a child's voice, a woman's feeling, — 

'* This boy, once seen, to be forgotten ? Never ! 
A claim upon me ? It is well ; he shall be the some- 
thing my heart has yearned after to love. What 
matter that he be nameless unto me ? If I give him 
my thought and life, that's name enough. He shall 
be the spirit of my solitude ; his face my ideal of 
beauty, at which I may cast all the loose thoughts so 
long spent in aimless musing. Loneliness has lost 
its drear meaning to me ; henceforth solitude will be 
rich with a heart companion. What matter now the 
wintered home where my sad or joyous mood finds 
little notice ? Little care I now for any sympathy 
but his." And, in this excited state of feeling, with 
difficulty she refrained from calling the boy back, and 
offeiinff to go with him, even to the ends of the 
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earth. Only one thought arrested her — recollecting 
she must meet again in full the light of those deep, 
searching eyes, perhapa bent in more curious gaze 
upon her with all their unreadable expression ; and 
she shi*ank from the encounter. 

Better for her had she been detected by her mother 
that morning, and salutary punishment driven this 
first tangible folly from her brain ; but there it lay — 
a germ of evil amid a heap of rubbish, rich material 
with which to effect some lasting injury on her char- 
acter, a thought sprung up in an hour of idle cu- 
riosity to grow intensely, and now to become the 
very life-food of a mind hardly having passed the 
threshold of childhood. This thought shall banish 
by its very nature all the charming simplicity of her 
youth and age over her face, which thus early in life 
should be only a portrait of happy innocence. This 
idle thought will stamp a romance upon her charac- 
ter which ought to come years hence, when* heart 
may meet heart, thought exchange thought, and two 
lives mingle into one. During the day Edith, with 
an inward smile, made many inquiries of her mother 
concerning the beggar boy ; to all of which she re- 
ceived evasive answers, until her mother, as if wea- 
ried with her importunity, in no very gentle terms 
bade her drop the Bubject, and nevei lefeic to \\. «»i.^^2iS^' 
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'' It were better thus/' muttered Edith, "than any 
attempt to deceive me. I know there is a mystery 
about him.'' And a new feeling of respect sprang 
up in her heart that her mother should scorn a false 
story to be given in answer to her questions ; though 
she felt deeply the sting her mother's words and 
manner always conveyed when addressing herself. I 
wonder if she can love me, I wonder if all mothers 
are like her, was ever the after-thought when she 
held any long intercourse with her, or rather at- 
tempted it. This time Mr. Merton's absence from 
his home continued for several weeks, and his wife 
thought that all memory of the beggar boy's visit 
had passed from Edith's mind. She saw her silent 
and sulky, — but not more so than usual, — and she 
did not follow her even in thought, when, at the 
allotted play hour between daylight and dark, Edith 
sought her own chamber, and sat down upon the floor 
beside the open closet door, and did what she called 
her pleasant thinking. She always had her doll in 
her lap, for fear some person should come in and 
wonder at her quiet. The subject of her reverie was 
now always the beggar boy, imagining scenes in 
which they both mingled, and sometimes breaking the 
silence of her chamber by fancied talk with him, in 
close jmitatjon of the sound of his voice, and carry- 
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ing out the deception — if overheard — by saying 
she was talking to her doll. All the little circum- 
Btances of his coming, his stay over night, and the 
conversation she had overheard, took such hold upon 
her very vivid imagination that her mind never grew 
weary of the thought. Hour after hour, day after 
day, every moment she could steal away unobserved, 
crouched down on the floor, she fed her mind with the 
mystery. With double speed her daily lessons were 
learned, and the few light household duties enjoined 
upon her by her mother's strictness performed. All 
thought, all life, all energy were wasted upon reverie 
— sleep at night driven from her pillow as long as 
youth could effect it; but Mrs. Merton, enveloped in. 
the veil of her own impenetrable grief, had no inti- 
mate knowledge of the little one by her side, and, 
with self-imposed duty coldly performed, was con- 
scious of nothing wanting in maternal care. 

2 
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CHAPTER II. 

Young Rothschild, or, as Edith called him, the beg- 
gar boy, pursued his solitary walk over a tract of 
country little calculated to arrest his attention by 
any peculiar natural beauty, or variety of scenery. 
Nothing could be more drear and uninteresting than 
the road he travelled, over a barren hill, with here 
-and there a solitary house to give life to the scene ; 
but then his way turned into a more pleasant grove, 
out again into the open high road ; and thus he went 
on for a couple of miles. Mr. Morton's residence, 
where he had passed the night, was situated just on 
the outskirts of the little village of Middleton ; and 
if quiet be any recommendation to a place, Middleton 
reigned supreme. That its inhabitants were alive was 
best known to themselves, not to each other. 

Mr. Morton's house was the home of an English 

country gentleman of not superabundant means, as 

far as outward show went, nor did his grounds dis- 

play much taste ; still there lacked not an air of com- 
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fort about the place. The village was like all other 
small places, where there is no union of feeling or 
public spirit — pretty enough looking cottages, with 
their neat palings, more antique dwellings with nicely 
trimmed hedges of hawthorn, four dingy shops with 
groceries and calicoes displayed at the same counter, a 
stone church half covered on one side with moss, and — 
the prettiest feature of the place — a red-roofed school- 
house with open green in front. At the close of the 
day, men, as well as boys, might be seen amusing 
themselves with a game of cricket. As Kothschild 
tramped along his homeward way, he seemed looking 
for a certain landmark, and came to a rough wooden 
cross standing where two roads met. He turned into 
one of these paths, and penetrated every moment 
deeper into a thick grove. A light, curling smoke 
from a cottage hardly gave evidence of life, even in 
that retired spot ; and a woman in the noontime of 
life was standing in the open door, her eyes far search- 
ing amid the tall trees, either her ear listening to the 
birds' matin song, or she standing there in expectant 
mood of something. Her appearance hardly merited 
the appellation of grandma, with which the boy ac- 
costed her, and added, — 

" You hardly expected a ' good morning ' from 
me?" 
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" None the less welcome, my boy," was the an- 
swer ; '' but what has happened ? " 

" 0, nothing, only, as Mr. Merton was away, I 
staid all night at the house, instead of starting on my 
travels ; and I have come back to breakfast with you 
once more. This disguise was just the thing. I don't 
believe a servant knew me, and I sat up nearly all the 
night, talking." 

*' Well, well, child ; come into the house. Many 
lonesome meals I shall have when you are fairly gone ; 
but it is best as it is." 

*' Not at all best, grandma ; and when I think of 
you alone here, it changes my whole purpose, and I 
feel willing to find employment in the village, to stay 
with you, and be content with just that." 

" Not so, my boy ; ygu were born to better things ; 
and should you ever be recognized by your family, 
there must be no room for mortification. If unclaimed 
it be your fate to live, still your talents must have free 
scope. An education will be very necessary to make 
your own position in life. Mr. Merton is right, though 
it be only ill will to me which induces him to send you 
hence with his large promises." 

''The coach goes in about two hours," answered 
the boy thoughtfully; ''keep the muffins hot, grand- 
^s^ until I pull off these rags, and then I'll tell you 
^etb/ng-, '' 
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In a few moments he came back perfectly metamor- 
phosed. Could Edith have seen him then, her romance 
might have deepened ; but his grandmother only 
smiled as he took his place at the table, and asked, — 

'* What have you to tell, my son ? ^' 

" That I have Mrs. Merton's promise that she will 
look out for you ; and you know how quickly a few 
years will pass. Then I shall return, rich enough to 
buy all this land. Where the old cross now stands 
shall be the entrance to a splendid park ; in place 
of this hut, a magnificent mansion ; and then, you 
know, Edith is to be my bride. Is she not worth 
working and waiting for ? " 

*' Well, well, my boy ; have fancies now ; they are 
youth's portion ; but let them slumber when you really 
commence life's work, and give your undivided mind 
to study. You may be obfiged to make the name your 
bride shall wear, and God alone knows what is in store 
for such as you. One watchword I give you, and 
let it sink into your heart forever : Truth I 'be true 
to yourself, true to your teacher, true to your 
God." 

" You seem to forget, grandma, that I have plenty 
of money, and letters to high-sounding names. The 
one I deliver to the old priest — he will have nothing 
to do hut impart to me the rich Btorea ot \i\^\io«t^^\ 
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knowledge ; and the others will give mo an entrance 
into society where I shall see men and things as they 
really are.'^ 

" I know nothing about it. I trust all will go well 
with you ; but if so, you will be more favored than 
many of your kindred. It is ill enough with some of 
them, I may tell you. You will see plenty of iniquity ; 
but keep securely and secretly the little casket of 
spun gold — on no account open or take it off your 
neck. I suppose Mrs. Merton enforced that upon 
you. You can hide the chain under your shirt collar, 
and if fortune ever comes to you, it will be connected 
with that trinket ; and much sorrow also if time does 
not banish some of the fancies flitting through your 
brain. And it will be well for you to have your mind 
prepared for prosperity, exile, or even shame. ^' 

" Not very cheering prophecies, grandma, with which 
to start. I think solitude has put foolish fancies into 
your brain, and made you think everything evil ; but 
I shall iive in the world, and shall have no time for 
fearful forebodings.^' 

" 'Tis all the same, my boy ; solitude teaches us 
the sin in our own hearts ; society, the evil in others'. 
I do not know what is best for you ; the abb^ will 
decide.'' 

''He shall never decide me for the priesthood, 
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grandma, and I told Mrs. Merton so ; but I must be 
starting ; and once more, good by.^^ 

'* Virgin Mother, bless my boy I Holy saints pro- 
tect you I '' 

She pressed him close to her heart an instant, 
and thus they parted. She knew it was forever ; but 
one sorrow more or less made little difference to her. 
As days passed on, the boy journeyed rapidly towards 
Rome, his destined home, and she, his only known 
relative, left behind thus lonely, pursued her daily 
vocations with a shade more of sadness and a total 
forgetfulness of smiles. In the morning, with her own 
hands she performed the simple duties of her house- 
hold affairs, and varied the afternoon with manifold 
kinds of embroidery or lace-making, fruits of her 
foreign education. The evenings were all spent in 
reading or writing. Did she stagnate with such a 
fate ? 0, no I the pAst had traced such a story 
for her, no future but death could obliterate the 
memory. 

Having reached Rome, Rothschild sought out the 
Abb^ D'Estrand, presented his letters, and immedi* 
ately put himself under the priest's guidance. With 
constant and hard application to books, he endeavored 
to redeem what he called lost time ; but his reception 
precluded all ideas that his grandmotYieT' » io^^^^^^"^^^ 
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would prove true. His was a glorious project if its 
aim had been for the right end. Individual happiness 
is not worthy the concentrated effort of an immortal 
mind, endowed with powers too exalted to merge into 
one earthly selfish wish. It is more in accordance 
with the true nobility of life to garner knowledge for 
the good of others, to send out sympathizing and 
cheering influences from the depths of a loving soul ; 
and what we do for others secures the nearest ap- 
proach to happiness for ourselves. In the boy who 
had thus ventured to earn his own place, if necessary, 
and that an exalted one, in society. Nature had fur- 
nished the richest material with which art ever had to 
work. Genius lay slumbering in his bosom, ready to 
awake at the first summons, and overcome every ob- 
stacle. His was no common eye, about, for the first 
time, to cast its glance over the field of literature, but 
one to scan every page of a book, and look its con- 
tents back upon a volumed memory. From, one idea 
received, the power was within him to send forth rich 
stores of created truth ; and every line of poetry he 
read was but his own breathing effort to express 
thoughts which had slumbered in his mind for years. 
His inner life full of thought and beauty, it was easy 
to apply the torch of others' burning words, and cloth© 
IiJ3 own idea, in Mting drapery. 
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The Abb^ D'Estrand pronounced there could be no 
failure in the boy ; then sighed as he remembered that 
the cold light of genius never afforded its possessor 
joy, the most glorious intellect never satisfigd the 
heai% or could compare for happiness with that hum- 
bler heart wherein were placed household gods to 
love. Rothschild was proud of his tutor's approba- 
tion ; but the cherished remembrance of Edith Merton 
was dearer to him than all his success in study, and 
he loved to dream over again and again the last inter- 
view with her mother. Mrs. Merton had then en- 
joined upon him never to lose sight of Edith's inter- 
ests. She had darkly hinted their fate must be united, 
and spoke of her own death as an event likely to take 
place at any moment, and with very little warning ; 
and she had told him that entire friendlessness would 
be Edith's portion unless he remembered her. Roth- 
schild had entreated her to speak plainer concerning 
Edith, — why she would not still be an object of care 
and solicitude to her father, — but from the vague 
replies received could only understand that when she 
became of age Mrs. Morton wished a union to take 
place between himself and her child. From his ear- 
liest remembrance he had received proofs of the lady's 
favor ; and hardly a day passed that he had liot «.ee\v 
her at his grandmother's cottage, been laxji^X. V3 V^"^ 
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every boyish whim gratified from her purse ; and 
always, during Mr. Merton's frequent absences from 
home, she had spent days and nights in their humble 
abode. In no way could he account for Mrs. Morton's 
deep and jnariifest affection for himself, or the strange 
inconsistenlip' of her refusing to allow Edith to be his 
playmate. The wild wish sometimes crossed his mind 
to try and break away all the mystery in whicH his 
birth was enveloped ; but then, he could never get 
hold of the slightest clew with which to commence 
investigation. Inquiries urged upon his grandmother 
were skilfully parried, and only by dint of persist- 
ence was the information given that she had no right 
to the title he gave her. At last he felt convinced that 
Mrs. Meiiion alone could enlighten him ; but the fear- 
ful state he had seen her once thrown into by his im- 
portunities prevented a repetition. "When he asked 
that Edith might be his companion, if only for an hour, 
her reply was, — 

" I will educate her for your love and care, and 
after I am gone, you may make return to Edith for 
what you call my kindness unto yourself 

"With a romance natural to his character, perhaps 
increased by much he sought in vain to fathom, Roth- 
schild wove his own fancies as it regarded his birth and 
£^dith included, and he gave her name to vrhat was in 
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truth his own ideal. Mrs. Merton had taught him 
painting, hoping he would prefer the art to the society 
of the village boys, and was not disappointed. He 
never tired of his easel, and she purchased of him 
every picture, and kept them as her valued treasures. 
Though the two so seldom go together, sh# found him 
no less inclined to music, and gave him lessons faith- 
fully ; but her art could add little to the rich voice or 
the ear with which Nature had endowed him. All 
this sweet intercourse was not to last. Cognizance 
of the boy's existence came from a quarter little ex- 
pected, and effectual measures were taken to remove 
him to different guardianship. Mrs. Merton bowed 
her head in silent, uncomplaining anguish. It was the 
last bitter drop in a cup already overflowing, the full 
bitterness of which quaffed was a gnawing secret in 
her own breast. She kijew it fed upon her life-blood ; 
and now that mental agony was at its height, Nature 
could hold out but little longer, and her struggle was 
drawing to a close. She possessed a strength of 
intellect which enabled her to screen much suffering 
from observation, and tremblingly she clung to a hope 
beyond the grave, enough to live by, to exist merely 
her allotted time, but yielding little of the joy of a 
Christian's earnest, unclouded faith. A weight seemed 
to hang- over all the performance oi Ivei ^^^? ^xyJc^^^ 
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too heavy for her will to e:^ert itself and remove. 
Perhaps there might have existed self-condemnation, 
and the conviction that deservedly she had become 
an object of intense hatred to her husband ; for duty 
would have suggested to her to rise above any un- 
worthiness in him. The religion she professed would 
have enabled her to have laid that burden at the foot 
of the cross ; but her story was all a mystery. Her 
charity was labor for the poor, not mere alms-giving. 
As a mother, the daily wants and comfort of her child 
were attentively considered, and no part of mental 
discipline was neglected. Her manner towards Edith 
might have been the result of her peculiar notions of 
female education. True, there was an entire want of 
the usual confidence existing in such relationship ; but 
the child was peculiar, and the mother might not have 
dared to seek a sympathy which would have necessi- 
tated lifting the veil in some degree that shrouded the 
anguish Heaven had laid upon her to bear thus alone 
and in silence. 

Mr. Merton was a man of very common capacity, 
firmly supported by self-pride ; his position in society 
was good, as few knew the man intimately — none, 
I should say. He was honorable in his dealings, and 
yet screwing honor down to its narrowest admissible 
point He was naturally of a suspiciowa temperament, 
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and home afforded him plenty of opportunity for its 
exercise. There was a low cunning about him, in- 
creased by circumstances, but yet it could be traced 
in every day's business transactions. To read char- 
acter, penetrate motives, understand men, was a dar- 
ling study for him, and nothing was too little or mean 
to be made use of in that endeavor. This kind of effort 
to discover mystery where, perchance, none exists, 
often plunges the seeker into depths from which it is 
difficult to extricate one's self with perfect integrity. 
It certainly dwarfs the growth of higher nature, and 
creates misgivings in the breast, which, 'sooner or later, 
work themselves into the peace and happiness of such 
a person. These doubts destroy all confidence in his 
fellow-man, and clothe almost every noble action in 
the hue of a devil's motive. A suspicious tempera- 
ment is bad enough when there are health and pros- 
perity to carry on the struggle ; but at the last hour 
of life, when the claims of a higher power are assert- 
ing their supremacy over the mind, that knowledge 
of human depravity a man has garnered by study 
and observation is apt to come home with double 
force, and preclude the hope of his own entire for- 
giveness in a Saviour's mercy. The good derived in 
effecting a purpose, formed from an intimate knowl- 
edge of mankind, in few cases, is more t\iwi VA^'CiC.^CL 
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by the deep hurt seared on one's own heart. In no 
instance could Mr. Merton meet a man giving him 
credit for a simple-minded frankness, with no hidden 
sinister motive. 

The Abbd D'Estrand, into whose guardianship Roth- 
schild was committed, was a man fully coming up to 
one's idea of a Jesuit priest ; though, in fact, he be- 
longed to an order less strict in its requirements, and 
less deep in intrigue. At the time our stoiy com- 
mences, he had just quitted the seclusion of his con- 
vent to assume priestly duty in the family of the 
Baron de Montville. 

There he lived in a style of elegance in strange 
contrast with his former obscurity, and had every means 
within his power to conduct young Rothschild's edu- 
cation as taste directed. A very warm attachment 
sprang up between master and pupil, while the con- 
fessional afforded the abb^ an intimate knowledge of 
the past ajid present of the boy. The only shade of 
bitterness which ever for a moment clouded the be- 
nignant countenance, always beaming deep love upon 
his pupil, was when the romance of the boy's charac- 
ter became known to him, and the name also of the 
person beloved. Then some fearful passions seemed 
aroused, and his anger nearly burst all bounds ; but his 
subtle mind soon suggested to itself tlvat anger was 
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no method to eradicate a folly^ and he treated the sub- 
ject of love with keen satire and outspoken contempt. 
He admitted it might serve for a stepping-stone in 
ambition, when both genius and money were wanting, 
but added, — 

"The man who owed his aggrandizement to a 
woman's favor would reap a harvest of his folly in 
lasting repentance." * 

The boy was silenced in bandying words on the 
subject with his tutor ; but nevertheless, the name of 
Edith lay in his heart, a trust to be sacredly guarded by 
thought, a something to be gained in the future, ere 
manhood could acknowledge earthly happiness to be 
complete. The family in which he found himself 
domesticated and treated as a member, consisted 
of the Baron and Baroness De Montville, the young 
count, their son, and his wife, by each of whom the 
abbd was looked upon with the greatest veneration 
and respect, and their temporal as well as spiritual 
interests seemed under his control. The mystery of 
his birth still remained as impenetrable as ever to 
liim. The abbe forbade his mind even dwelling upon 
the subject under strictest penance, and directed him 
to amusements suited to his tastes and age, firmly 
trusting to time and his own influence to make the 
man realize the promise of the gifted \>oy. ^o^^ 
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was a ftur theatre for bis work, the confessional a fdr 
means to his end ; and yet, how far from that famed 
city did the priest's influence, singly, too, as in secret, 
reach — controlling the life-story of more than one 
gifted boy, and perfectly cognizant of homes a thou- 
eand miles off? No one who gazed upon the closely- 
shaven head and marble features of the priest, with 
his brilliant eye ever bent downward, would have 
imagined his every thought was foreign to his posi- 
tion, his story the burden of many a simple heart, and 
his daily life an act of expiation. Little real hold on ' 
Iiim had the religion he professed, and with his pupil 
. to thraw aside cntirolj' the priest 
lowing himself only tiie brilliant com- 
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CHAPTER III. 

Upon the floor beside the open closet door, deeply 
engaged in one of her reveries, sat Edith Merton, 
when a servant, entering the room, informed her that 
her mother wished to see her immediately. Forget- 
ting to ask where her mother was to be found, Edith 
sought her in the parlor, in the family sitting-room, 
in the dining-room, in all her usual resorts, and then, 
with some trepidation, went up stairs to her chamber 
door. No answer was returned to her timid knock, 
and she passed through that room into the one ad- 
joining, into which she had not been a dozen times 
during her whole life. The apartment was small, — 
little larger than a common dressing-room, — con- 
taining books, a writing-desk, and very few pieces 
• furniture. No little articles strewed about 
iication of a pleasant withdrawal into this re- 
Tom family cares, or a book misplaced, that 
hour had been beguiled with reading. Edith 
stood there with an indefinable fee\m^ oi ^x^^^, 
8 
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. in no degree relieved by the cold tone in which she 
was told to be seated. Many moments of silence 
passed, as if Mrs. Merton had forgotten her desire to 
speak with her child, and she sat with contracted 
brow, as if with the most painful thought. At last, 
rousing herself, she exclaimed, — 

" Edith, your father and I have concluded to send 
you away to school. My health, so variable, will 
hardly admit giving the proper attention here at 
home to your studies, and you will go to a Mrs. Ber- 
trand's seminary in Norland. The distance is so 
great, your vacations cannot be spent at home ; but I 
have made the most minute inquiries respecting the 
school, and feel confident you will be very happy 
there. At least, it will depend upon yourself whether 
you are or are not, and I have sent for you this even- 
ing to give you some hints how you shall conduct 
yourself when thrown for the first time among those 
of your own age. It is hardly necessary to enjoin 
industry upon you, and constant application to study, 
for I have no fears on that subject. The discipline of 
the school is such, that no idlers are allowed to remain. 
Kespect to j'^our teachers is also something you will 
be forced to observe, and certain punishment will be 
inflicted should you treat them with any impertinence. 
JIahita of order, as well as industry, will be enjoined ; 
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but there is one very important matter, entirely over- 
looked in all large seminaries — I mean a want of 
care in preventing the contraction of intimate friend- 
ships among the school-girls ; foolish fancies they 
form for each other, which later in life often prove 
most injurious. I have arranged with Mrs. Bertrand 
that you shall room alone, and have done all in my 
power to prevent your having any intercourse with . 
the young ladies, except what is unavoidable in the 
different classes. I should prefer for you separate 
recitations, but that is not practicable, and I now lay 
the command upon you : avoid intimacy with any 
member of the school, — understand me perfectly, — 
under no circumstances be at all intimate with any 
of the girls, form no friendships or be in the slightest 
degree familiar in your necessary intercourse with the 
yoUng ladies. Guard scrupulously a line of distance 
and reserve.'' 

*' Shall I be intimate with the teachers ? " asked 
Edith, interrupting for the first time. 

'* You will probably have no opportunity," an- 
swered her mother, sternly. "It is true there may 
be young teachers, but it will hardly comport with 
the dignity of their position to seek your confidence 
or favor ; however, the strict command that I give 
you is perfectly comprehended in YrtiaA. W^^'^^ ^fsW^a 
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on a card and placed in a Bible which I shall give 
you. By this means it will meet your eye daily, and 
make forgetfulness impossible. I might, if so dis- 
posed, show you the importance of obeying my wish 
by telling you of fearful effects — the sole result of 
no attention being bestowed upon this most important 
subject in youth, the time which gives the whole col- 
oring to one's future ; but the fate of an early friend 
of my own is so sad a confirmation of my words, I 
do not feel equal to the task of telling it, and simply 
command you to obey me." 

'* Then you had an intimacy, mamma ? '' 
" Don't make me repeat, Edith. I do not intend 
giving you any passage of my own life-story. I prefer 
you should obey this simple command, with nothing 
to strengthen its performance but the mere fact — it 
is your mother's wish. Let it be your first thought 
before entering upon your school duties in the morn- 
ing, and every night put the question to yourself 
after this form : Have I faithfully obeyed the very 
letter of my mother's command this day ? If there 
are overtures of friendship made to you by your 
young companions, shun them ; refuse them kindly, 
but most decidedly. If you manifest no weak hesita- 
tion in your manner, few will be bold enough to re- 
poat their advanceB , and at least into your own 
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chamber none will intrude. You can obey me, and 
yet never show your fellow-scholars any unwillingness 
to oblige, or any unkind feeling towards them. They 
will soon discover that your object at school is study, 
not play, and respect your efforts if you are only con- 
sistent. If you should fail to obey me at one time, 
and try to at another, you will be misunderstood by 
your companions, and they will despise your change- 
able moods, and your life in school will be rendered 
uncomfortable by your own failure in duty. Mrs. 
Bertrand will supply all your necessary wants by the 
yearly amount of money your father will send her, 
and through her you will hear from home as often as 
is convenient, and she will send us monthly, or quarter- 
ly, tidings of your welfare, as the case may be." 

" When am I to go ? " inquired Edith, sick at 
heart with the last item, that no letters would be 
sent her direct. 

'' Early to-morrow morning, with your father ; and 
now, as I have some few things to attend to, you 
may go. Good night." 

With a courage she afterwards thought of and 
wondered at, Edith drew near and embraced her 
mother. She felt the caress was endured, not re- 
turned; and with eyes near swimming over 'witVv 
Bcaidjng' tears, and a steady voice, almost \>xe^YCk^ 
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her young heart in the efifort to make it sound as 
usual, she said her good night, and retired to her 
own chamber. Hastily turning the key, she flung 
herself down upon the floor, and gave vent to a hearty 
burst of weeping ; then, passionately wiping away 
her tears, she exclaimed, — 

'' What a fool I am I What am I crying for ? Can 
any place be worse than home ? But, then, if she 
had only kissed me 1 Perhaps it would have made 
me feel worse. Now I shall have nothing to mourn 
for in leaving her, for I know that I am not loved. 
My room here ? I shall feel sorry to go from this 
dear place ; but how many girls have been obliged to 
leave their homes, and very dear friends besides I It 
won't be so hard for me, after all.'' A knock at the 
door interrupted her, and springing up she opened it. 
With an exclamation of glad surprise she pulled a 
young servant girl, who stood without, into her room, 
and locked the door again. 

** Why, Janet 1 '' she exclaimed ; " how soon you 
have got back. How far is it ? and have you seen 
the house ? " 

" Yes, miss ; been to the very door. It ip about 

two miles from here ; '' and she then went on to give 

a minute description of the road leading to the beggar 

Ifojr^B borne ; and ended with, " You cannot miss the 
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way, Miss Edith ; but, if you care to wait, in a half 
hour or so, Jim will be driving within a very short 
walk of the cottage, and you can meet him, on his re- 
turn, at the fork of the two rpads, where the big red 
cross stands. Mrs. Merton is locked up in her room, 
and won't be out again to-night, 'tis no way likely, 
and this is your best chance." 

** I know that," interrupted Edith, " for I am going . 
away to school to-morrow." 

Janet's countenance fell, and the tears welled up 
to her eyes. 

" Don't feel bad about it, Janet. I thank you a 
thousand times for what you have done for me ; and 
here is a little money for you." 

The tears streamed down the young servant maid's 
face as she stood and only gazed at Edith, repeating 
the words, — 

" Going away ? What does it mean ? " 

*' I am going to school, Janet. There is not any- 
thing so strange in that ; only I have just been told 
of it to-night, and I am to leave to-morrow morning." 

"That was so you should have no time to cry 
about it, miss," sobbed out the girl. 

" Very likely," dryly answered Edith ; " but here, 
take this money, and buy you something to remember 
me with ; for it is the last present. 1 aVi^a. xtiaJ&a iqj>^ 
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for a long time ; and for fear I should never come 
back here, I thank you again and again for all your 
kindness and the many hard scoldings you have taken 
on my account. Now go ; watch when Jim is ready 
to start, and let me know." 

The girl mechanically took the money, hid herself 
in the hall for a few moments to give vent to very 
honest tears, and then muttered to herself, — 

"Well, this is the queerest of all — sending her 
oflf in such a hurry." 

She then hastened away to enter into the adventure 
of the evening with full zest, and see that her young 
mistress both left and reentered the house unperceived 
by Mrs. Merton. Pretty soon Edith, enveloped in a 
large shawl and hood of her trusty maid, was seated 
in a light wagon, and rapidly driven to the place 
designated by the red cross. Giving direction to Jim 
not to wait for her on his return more than ^ve minutes, 
she sprang lightly from the wagon and entered the 
wood. There was not a particle of fear in Edith's 
self-reliant heart, though the way she trod was dark 
and dreary. Her mind was fully made up to see the 
beggar boy, and this time talk with him. This night 
was her only chance, and the fact kept up her spirits. 
She knew that her walk back would be cheered by 
the hght of the moon — perhaps by his presence — 
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and if by neither, solitude and darkness were no draw- 
back to her young, bold spirit. Her mother would 
believe her to be safe in bed. 

" Pooh 1 " she said to herself, as she dismissed that 
thought ; " mother will not think of me at all." 

Janet was wrong about there being but one path 
from the cross, and Edith, .coming to a sudden stand- 
still, was obliged to retrace her steps and go back to 
that landmark. There was a wooden step at its base, 
and she seated herself a few moments to look around. 
Now her undertaking seemed almost to assume a holy 
character from its nearness to this sacred symbol. 
Then she began to ponder what she should say if the 
beggar boy should not be at home, or how account 
for her visit, and finally determined to inquire the 
road back to her home, as if she had lost her way, — 
should he be absent, — and be governed by whom she 
saw, in her conversation. Of the beggar boy himself 
she intended to ask why he had come to their house, 
and what meaut the remarks she had partially over- 
heard between him and her mother. She now struck 
into the other path, a little wider, and looking more 
travelled, than the first taken. The late friendly light 
shone no longer on her way ; the wind sighed mourn- 
fully through the tall trees, and the fallen leaves, at 
sport with the ever-increasing Toreei^e, ^ou\A^^^^^ 
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the footsteps of some creature behind her ; but there 
shone in the distance ahead a bright light, and with 
renewed courage she hastened on. The light pro- 
ceeded from a cottage window. The curtain was 
drawn up, and Edith distinctly saw two women seated 
together in close converse. The form of the one 
could not be mistaken ; to the other she gave scarcely 
a half look. Surprised, frightened to see her own 
mother there, she waited not an instant, but turned 
and iled. Jim had not driven her faster there than 
her two feet took her home again. Though wearied 
and spent, she did not feel the full weight of her ill 
luck until safe in her own room, with the door fast 
locked. She thought over her disappointment, arid 
cried bitterly. As usual, she followed the old habit 
of reasoning with herself, and then concluded there 
was some consolation in having seen the home of the 
beggar boy. With this thought, sleep gently pressed 
her eyelids, and visions of an older, happier life 
haunted her wet pillow. The next morning she sat 
at the breakfast-table alone with her father. He 
good-naturedly pressed upon her the forbidden coffee 
and hot rolls ; but her young heart was too sad for 
eating. 

"Why, Edith, you have not eaten enough to last 
to the Grst stoppiDg-pls^ce. We must take a hamper 
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of lunch ; but hurry up with your good byes ; the 
carriage is at the door." 

To whom should she say good by ? Her mother 
was ill in bed ; Jenny was indulging in a hearty lit 
of crying ; the cook was cross ; the parlor girl and 
she did not agree ; cats she detested. Her last fond 
gaze was bestowed upon the furniture, the familiar 
rooms, the lawn, the retreating trees, and her fare- 
well was spent. For one week she enjoyed all the 
varieties of travel. Her father was uncommunica- 
tive ; the newspapers and ale made him sleepy ; the 
beauties of nature were not for him ; and Edith . 
was a thoughtful, serious, not a talkative child. Ono 
day, after a late dinner in a very nice hotel, which 
Edith wondered at because it was situated in a very 
small village, her father informed her that two hours' 
drive would bring them to Norland, and as he must 
return to the hotel that evening in order to take the 
cars early in the morning, he would drive over to 
school with her at once, the regular coach not leaving 
until eight in the evening. This, then, was the end 
of her journeying. She said nothing, but seated by 
his side in a light wagon, she would fain have waited, 
and gone all alone with her trunks by the stage ; and 
her heart sank within her as she rapidly neared her ' 
future home. Yea, it would have Y^eatL \ie^^x \a 
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have arrived later, and gone right to bed, where she 
could rest, think, and cry. She had formed no con- 
jectures of the place, nor when they reached it did 
she — as any other child would have done — look 
around, and endeavor to use the little daylight re- 
maining to form some idea of its attractiveness. 
Ushered into a small room near the hall door, they 
there awaited Mrs. Bertrand's appearance. Mr. Mer- 
ton remarked to the lady, — 

" I presume you received my letter, madam. Here 
is my daughter/' 

Without waiting for any reply, he took a very hasty 
leave of Edith, bowed stiffly to the teacher, and was 
gone. Mrs. Bertrand had seen all varieties of hu- 
man nature, and did not show in her countenance the 
slightest surprise. Edith was too weary to scan the 
new face before her, and she sank down into a chair, 
as her father closed the door after him, and, with her 
eyes fixed upon the carpet, seemed to await with per- 
fect indifference what should come next. Mrs. Ber- 
trand, noticing her fatigue, summoned an under teach- 
er to conduct her to her chamber. Dreamily Edith 
passed through the long halls, and found herself ush- 
ered into a small, square room, with the barely neces- 
sary pieces of furniture put stiffly against the white- 
Tvasbed walls. The teacher set a candle upon the 
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table, then, thinking her duty done, passed out with 
no words of kindness or welcome to relieve any feel- 
ing of homesickness the little stranger might be sup- 
posed to have. 

" What a plain, sulky-looking child 1 '' was that 
teacher's mental ejaculation ; and when a group of 
girls gathered around her to ask of the new pupil, 
to her shame be it told, this first impression was de- 
livered. 

Edith gazed around the room, then, with a glad 
bound, sprang towards a door opening into it, and 
found, to her great delight, a small closet, with, besides 
the pegs for her few dresses to hang on, three shelves ; 
and here was something which awoke pleasant recol- 
lections. Forgetful of fatigue, she sat down beside 
the open closet door, and gave expression to her 
thoughts in the low, murmuring tone she always used 
when talking to herself, or doing her thinking, as she 
termed it. 

" Here I may sit and dream as I was wont to do 
at home, my solitude made bearable, as of old, with 
bright fancies. By and by this spot will be as dear 
to me as its like at home. How I wish I could have 
brought my playthings, just to see them round on 
these shelves I But no matter. I am so fortunate to 
have this closet I " 
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Her thin lips parted with a smile, and she whis- 
pered, "Edith I'' for memory harped upon the dear 
sound, the name uttered by the beggar boy, in that 
insinuating tone, as she had passed him in the door- 
way on that well-remembered evening. At morning 
prayers, among a group of happy-faced girls, some 
fifty in number, a lean, awkward figuro crept slowly 
into the room, with both hands, in uncouth stiffness, 
hanging down at her side, and with eyes bent upon 
the floor. The little person seemed in imminent dan- 
ger of falling headlong over one of the benches. 
Her dress was plain in the extreme as to material, 
and of an awkward style. Her hair looked as if 
it had just been hacked short in her neck, and was 
worn far off her face, as if a most useless encum- 
brance. One could not see its hue or glossiness in 
the few ends which stuck out of her net. With head 
hanging so low down, her features were hardly visible ; 
but the name answering this description was Edith 
Merton, the new scholar. A half-suppressed titter 
came from some of the girls, falling quickly upon the 
child's sensitive ear. She had expected it, and, as 
if prepared, stopped suddenly in the middle of the 
room, raised her head with slow dignity, and let her 
eye rest for a moment upon every individual there. 
Tine, the face thus turned on teachers and pupils was 
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peculiar in its plainness ; it was more so in the old, 
deep meaning of its sad expression. No look of 
happy, careless childhood was there, no feeling to be 
read thereon, with which the young have aught to do. 
A smile might have made much change in that early- 
matured face ; but it was as impossible to imagine one 
as to escape the fascination of those weird-like, deep- 
sunken eyes, or read their language. The teacher 
motioned her to a seat ; but Edith stood still with her 
wondering gaze fixed upon her. Then, in a peculiarly 
rich, mellow voice, which fell with a thrilling power 
of reproof on every ear, heightened by its exquisitely 
clear tone, she asked, — 

" Had I not better go back to my chamber ? " 
This unexpected remark, when the pupils usually 
awaited in solenm silence the morning exercise of 
prayer, created a momentary embarrassment even in 
Mrs. Bertrand, which was relieved by a tall, elegant- 
looking girl stepping forward, and, holding out her 
hand to Edith, requesting her to come and sit be- 
side her. 

" No, I thank you,'' answered Edith. " It is being 
intimate." Every girl looked up in surprise ; but Mrs. 
Bertrand in a moment seemed to understand, and 
assigned a seat to Edith near herself -r- at the same 
time exchanging a meaning glance wVIIdl \Jcie ^oxv:^^ 
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lady who had so kindly proflFered her services, and 
resumed her seat in perfect unconsciousness that she 
had received a rebuflf. Edith had resumed her de- 
jected attitude, and during prayer-time never raised 
her eyes. It was the custom in the seminary for the 
young ladies to study in their own rooms, and to meet 
at stated hours in classes in the several apartments 
for recitation — the time being announced by the ring- 
ing of a bell. Although Mrs. Bertrand was the head 
of the establishment, there were male teachers for dif- 
ferent languages, and, indeed, one for almost every 
department. During the day, Edith was examined, 
classed, and lessons given her to prepare for the en- 
suing day. She was found far advanced in her studies, 
and a good position was assigned to her in the several 
classes. Dismissed to her own room again, she first 
mastered her lessons, and then found there was one 
hour of study time remaining in which she had noth- 
ing to do. She concluded not to inform Mrs. Ber- 
trand of this extra leisure until the morrow, and so 
prepared to enjoy it in her own way. She bolted the 
one door leading from her room into the hall, and 
opened the one leading into the closet, then seated 
herself flat upon the floor beside it, and began her 
thinking. It was no reverie of home, or pining for 
Its inmates, she indulged in *, neither of school nor ital 
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novelties. She whispered the name " Edith/' and 
thought wove its chart of the beggar boy's wander- 
ings, thrust him into innumerable difficulties, and in- 
geniously extricated him. 

After tea a bell sounded for the evening walk, — 
the time looked forward to with so much pleasure by 
every girl, — when each selects the one best loved, 
and has her, in school-girl phrase, all to herself. 
What whisperings, what confidences, in that twilight 
hour I Even old hearts can never forget their charm. 
Edith shrank back, pained, from every effort made to 
induce her to join the romp or the more sedate. She 
mechanically walked alone, scarce glancing at those 
around her. The young lady who had offered her a 
seat in the morning at prayers drew near, and kindly 
asked, — 

" Are you homesick ? Would you not be happier 
to walk and talk with us ? Perhaps we should make 
you forget to feel sad." 

"0, no," replied Edith, soberly. "Home is not 
at all unlike school — the same lessons ; and I am very 
happy in my room. I never forgot anything in my 
life. Please don't- ask me any more questions." 

With a gjizzled look Clara Melville turned away ; 
but imagining that Edith would attract less observa- 
tion than if left entirely alone, eike ^^Sk^^ m ^^^-^^^ 
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by her side during the hour of exercise, and her neigh- 
borhood protected her from anything like rudeness 
from gay, thoughtless girls. When Edith told Mrs. 
Bertrand that she had one unoccupied hour during 
those allotted to study, she was given a new language 
— that of Italian — to learn. This brought her in 
close contact with a new master, whose name was 
Gonsalvo. His seryices had been but lately engaged 
for the school, but he promised to give better satis- 
faction than any before filling his department. If a 
highly polished exterior, quiet manner, and handsome 
face were any recommendations, he possessed them in 
an uncommon degree ; and his credentials were of the 
highest order. If she could, Mrs. Bertrand would 
have dispensed with the former, and his age was a 
most unanswerable objection in her mind. Although 
she would hardly, have allowed the suspicion that any 
young lady in her establishment would act out a 
romance, yet she looked with little favor on the ex- 
treme personal beauty of her Italian master. Per- 
fectly cognizant of the fascination of the language, 
its romances and poetry, hearing the unqualified ad- 
miration the pupils expressed for their new master, at 
times her heart misgave her. Then noting well his 
bearing and their increased progress, the latter decided 
her, and Gonsalvo felt sure of his post. It would 
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appear as if no pupils could be so stupid but he could 
impart to them a portion of his own enthusiasm. His 
whole soul seemed in his work, and his patience never 
for a moment flagged. In Edith Merton he found dif- 
ferent material from all the others to work with. She 
possessed a retentive memory, and the rare order of 
mind which grasps easily the rudiments, and builds 
thereon its own fair appreciation of beauty and order. 
At the first sound of her voice in the repetition of 
some quotation he gave her in his native language, he 
started at the purity of her accent, and could hardly 
believe it was her first attempt. With diflSculty he 
refrained from giving her more than a due share of his 
attention, such music was it to his ear, hearing his 
own language read in tones of unrivalled sweetness. 
Perhaps Edith's knowledge of Latin aided her to com- 
prehend, in part, the meaning of what she read, and 
thus give it greater effect. Already Gonsalvo imagined 
her through the rudiments, far ahead of the class, 
and alone with him, revelling in all the delights of 
Italian literature. Though her face bore no resem- 
blance to the daughters of his own land, and lacked 
all the beauty which might attract a man, yet, such 
was her wonderful progress in the study, he believed 
she must have attempted it before, and she became at 
once his marked and favorite scVioVaT. Ou^ ^^^^ ^^ 
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taining her after the recitation on some pretext or 
other, he inquired if she liked Italian better than all 
her studies. 

"0, no," she replied; "but the beggar boy lives 
now in Italy, and it is very necessary that I should 
study hard to speak it fluently with him." 

Before Gonsalvo could look his amazement at her 
answer, she had quitted the room. He must have mis- 
understood her English. Though most astonishing 
was the progress she made in all her studies, Italian 
took strongest hold on her imagination. Among the 
scholars her music was most remarked upon, her 
splendid voice in singing, her peculiar style of play- 
ing. No ; the girl herself was most talked over — 
her habits, her love of solitude, her splendid talents, 
her peculiar looks, her sallow complexion, her un- 
gainly mode of dress. Edith made such strange re- 
marks, whenever she did speak, that the girls would 
have set her down as a half idiot, only her position 
in the different classes forbade that. Finally all came 
to about the same conclusion — that she was a genius, 
very odd and strange — all the young ladies, except 
Clara Melville, who looked somewhat deeper into char- 
acter. Clara had been for years a pupil at Mrs. Ber- 
trand's — the one brilliant girl who had borne away 
every piize, gained the favor of all the teachers, not 
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because she was of high birth, and her very name 
was sufficient to give much Sclat to the school, but 
for her own individual merit. No pupil had ever stood 
on a par with her, and yet she had esjcaped exciting 
envy. Her personal beauty was extreme, and the 
most indifferent could hardly look upon her face with- 
out acknowledging some magic charm. Her features 
were regular, but with an everchanging expression of 
light and thought, like marble endowed with life. 
Her manner, though tinged with reserve, had yet its 
own peculiarly fascinating grace, and won hearts with- 
out an effort. Her smile was sufficient to remove 
every appearance of haughtiness, and with both teach- 
ers and scholars she reigned, the favorite pupil, pre- 
eminent^ In her sumptuous home she was hardly less 
of an idol than in this same school, and beauty of 
character shared with mental gifts this well-merited 
favor. For reasons perfectly incomprehensible to her- 
self, she felt strongly drawn towards the little awk- 
ward Edith Merton. Too haughty or reserved to force 
herself on her as a companion, yet she would never 
neglect an opportunity of showing her kindness or of 
saving her from ridicule. It is not to be supposed 
that Edith's strict adherence to her mother's command 
could save her either from some bantering or unkind 
remarks ; hut Clara's influence in ttie sc^iOoWi^^'^^ ^'^ 
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unbounded, her unobtrusive guardianship of Edith was 
most effective, as it was apparently unappreciated by 
the object. She never thought of pitying the lonely 
girl, because it was impossible to entertain the feel- 
ing towards one so gifted, yet peculiar. Such rare tal- 
ents as Edith's won the respect, but not the love, of 
Mrs. Bertrand, as had Clara's, in unison with bo much 
engagedness ; but, after all, the reason was — she 
did not understand her pupil, nor did the scholars 
their companion. 

How true it is in the family circle that the member 
least comprehended, often the most deserving, is the 
least loved I In every-day acquaintance, she, shrouded 
with any reserve, however high-toned her qualities, is 
the least cared for. Unless manner very pleasing ac- 
companies great depth of character and worth, and an 
outgushing sociableness meets one at every step, the 
most absurd, erroneous, harsh judgment is passed 
upon an individual, and dooms her until some star- 
tling event brings her out, and causes a nine days' 
wonder, and the comment, " Why, I never knew she 
had so much in her." Poor, short-sighted humanity 
caught by the glare and the tinsel, never penetrati* 
the solitude of a being apart, even in thought, i 
knowing some history must have placed one t^ 
fvltbin herself! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was towards the close of the fourth tenn of 
Edith's school life. A public examination was to 
take place; and one rainy afternoon some ten or 
twenty of the girls had met together in the music 
hall, and sundry yawns and groans gave evidence 
how wearisomely the time hung upon their hands. 

" What an insufferable bore it is to be shut up in 
the house, girls ! " exclaimed Emma Beresford. 

" You'd better add," said another, " What an in- 
sufferable thing is idleness I And even our tongues, 
as well as hands, seem paralyzed this afternoon. I 
should think one of us might be spokesman to the 
rest, or else we take turns in being entertaining." 

" You seem to be making the attempt. Miss Ken- 
nedy ; but do not ask how you succeed," remarked a 
third. 

" 0, no, Agnes Walters ; knowingly I would never 
afford you the opportunity to make an ill-natured 
remark." 
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" She does not wait for opportunities ; she could 
not make any other/' chimed in another voice. 

" I propose/' said Nellie Wheaton, '' two subjects 
for your choice, in such a dearth : viz., Gonsalvo or 
Edith Merton." 

" As for the first,'' replied a Miss Serle, in a most 
sarcastic tone, " you and your confidante might prefer 
to discuss him in private ; and on one who pays us so 
little notice as Miss Merton, there would be a sad 
waste of breath." 

"It is rather squally in doors, as well as out," 
laughed a merry-hearted romp, nicknamed, by her 
companions, Kitty Clover — her true name, Kate 
Mellan. " Come, girls, don't stop ; your entertain- 
ment is truly edifying and amiable. Laura, why 
don't you speak ? " 

'' For the best reason in the world ; I haven't 
anything to say. But why not send and invite Edith 
Merton to come down here and give us a song? 
We should all enjoy it, and I think it would be a 
great deal better than picking her to pieces." 

" I don't know about that, Miss Laura; but what 
do you suppose Clara Melville would say ? Here sh^ 
is : you can ask her." 

" Clara I Clara I " screamed a dozen voices ; " w 
are just on the jooint of quarrelling, and nothing > 
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Edith Mertoh's last song will lull our disturbed pas- 
sions. Will it do to ask the favor of her ? " 

" I see no harm in it, if you all wish it." 

" And ask politely, you mean to add,'' interrupted 
Miss Serle. 

" No, I never thought of that," replied Clara, with 
dignity ; " your own good feelings would prompt po- 
liteness, not insult." 

" Well, Clover, it was your proposition ; go to her 
room and present our compliments, with the request." 

" She won't let me in," said Kitty, demurely. 

" There is no need of her letting you in ; you can 
speak — can't you?" 

Had Clara Melville not been present, there would 
have been some sport about venturing even to the 
door of Edith's room ; but a glance at her grave faca 
decided Kitty to go without further remark. She 
presented herself, half timid and half laughing, at the 
chamber door ; and her sudden rap aroused Edith from 
her usual posture, where she was just about to in- 
dulge in an hour's reverie. She opened her door, 
and showed neither surprise at the request or its 
manner of delivery, but silently followed Miss Kitty 
back to the music hall. Clara Melville politely 
stepped forward, opened the piano, and thanked her 
for so readily obliging them. ¥ot ^ m^^aK^^ ^^^^>^ 
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bent awkwardly over the keys. Certainly her posi- 
tion was comical, and the young ladies resorted to 
their handkerchiefs. Not Clara Melville — she stood 
with folded arms, and faced the whole group. Then 
Edith raised her head and struck carelessly a few 
notes, apparently not in the mood for singing. Again 
and again she swept her hands over the instrument, 
uttered a few shrill, discordant notes, and half rose. 
It seemed as if she would not yield to her own re- 
luctance, for, reseating herself, she hung her head in 
deep dejection, and played a few very soft, solemn 
notes, then burst forth into a song of the saddest 
melody. It was the whisper of her own heart finding 
full expression ; while the tones of the instrument 
were so faintly heard, they seemed only the distant 
echo of her song. There was the plaint of her own 
loneliness breathed forth in a few bitter words, then 
lost in a deep, resigned strain of melody, as if her 
spirit was wandering in dreamland, and improvised a 
delicious reverie. All could see she restrained, by 
violent effort, the louder, longer outpouring of a vol- 
umed song. In her haste, rising, she overthrew the 
music-stool, and, without waiting to replace it, left 
the hall. Clara Melville followed her. What a mine 
of deep feeling had such music disclosed in the awk^ 
ward child threading the long gallery towards b< 
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chamber ! Her veiy step fell upon Clara's ear with 
the power of mystery in its tread. She longed to 
lay that younger head upon her breast, and plead the 
offering of a sister's love, to break away the icy re- 
serve which barred all intercourse with that silent 
one. The efibrt should be made, and stepping quicker, 
she entered the room with Edith. 

" Why,'' she asked, " will you not tell me a way, 
dear Edith, to gain your love and confidence ? No 
endeavor, on my part, shall be wanting to prove 
worthy." 

Edith's deep-sunken eye rested upon the beautiful 
face thus pleading its offering before her, then turned 
coldly away, and replied, — 

" No ; 'tis being intimate." 

Not another word could Clara gain ; and by her 
manner she saw plainly Edith wished to be left alone. 
Puzzled, disappointed, and yet charmed by the singu- 
lar child, she would not repeat her request, but left 
her with a few kind words. 

" Who do you think will carry off the examination 
prize, after this music we have just listened to ? " 
asked Agnes Serle, as the last echo of Edith's re- 
treating footsteps died away. 

" Not Edith Morton," answered several voices in 
unison. " It would be only aiv ixi'axiX^ \.<^ Q*^^"^ ^^Toa 
for such unearthly niusic.'* 
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" I do verily believe/' said Kitty Clover, solemnly, 
" Clara followed her from the room to see if she did 
not melt away into thin air." 

'' Perhaps you have tunied magician. Clover, and 
summoned by your art some spirit to give us music, 
in a shape which has deceived us all in ^e form of 
Edith.'' 

" What nonsense 1 " returned Miss Serle. " I don't 
know what art is necessary to summon that skeleton 
of an Edith Merton, or what deception is practised 
upon us, hearing her mumble a dirge. I, for one, 
don't call it music." 

" Why, you this moment said she would gain the 
prize, Miss Serle." 

" I said no such thing. I think her music is per- 
fectly horrid, and her voice sounds like a sizzling 
pancake." 

" A novel comparison for the divine art, and worthy 
the fine taste of the classical Miss Serle. Pray, did 
Dido fry pancakes for -^neas ? This gathering of 
aristocratic young ladies might be called the Bicker- 
ing Club," said Kitty Clover, " for no one has made a 
remark but it has been picked to pieces. Now, 
somebody, say there is nothing of me to pick, as an 
expiring effort of tired wit." 

^^ WeJJ, Clover, who do you think will get the 
j>iize F^^ 
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" Clara Melville, without a doubt, and deserve it, 
too. That is, she will get it if she can beat me.'' 

" Ah, Clover, all the study in the world would not 
put an idea into your head.'' 

" Thank you. As there are three weeks yet before 
examination, and your remark is so encouraging, I 
think I will set about trying for the prize." 

A merry laugh followed, at the expense of the 
greatest dunce in the school. Kate Mellan was a 
merry-hearted romp, whose whole life was fun. Iler 
father. Lord Mellan, thought more of his parliament- 
ary duties than of a troublesome girl of fourteen, 
sole legacy of a wife still less loved ; and servants 
had had the management of the young girl, until, in 
turn, she managed them, and had been placed at Mrs, 
Bertrand's. Now and then she would take a little 
advice from Clara Melville, being her room-mate ; 
and, as their homes were situated near together, the 
good influence was kept up somewhat during vaca- 
tion. If Edith Merton could be said to have formed 
an opinion of either of her school-mates, it was one 
of unqualified dislike for Kate Mellan. She shunned 
her even more than she did the other scholars, and 
her manner, when forced, perchance, to exchange a 
few words, was cold and abrupt as possible. There 
was, likewise, little sympathy belv^eea CiW^ ^\AV^^ 
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room-mate ; but, their families being intimate, her 
companionship was endured, as a matter of course. 
One morning Mrs. Bertrand entered Edith's chamber,- 
holding an open letter in her hand. The edges of 
the paper were black, and a huge black seal hung 
dangling. She sat down and read to the child the 
sudden intelligence of her mother's death, and paused 
as if waiting to know how best to offer consolation. 
Edith turned towards her, fixed a long, earnest look 
upon her face, but spoke not a word, or let fall one 
tear ; and thus the two sat fronting each other. Mrs. 
Bertrand saw deep enough emotion, but singular, for 
a child, in its kind, — only a death-like, increasing 
pallor spreading over her countenance, — and she 
was at a still greater loss what to say, for such a 
quiet display of deep feeling. At length, tenderly 
she remarked, — 

" I will remain with you this morning, my child.'' 

Then Edith started, as if an adder had stung her, 
and exclaimed, — 

" 0, no. I asked about the teachers, and death 
does not destroy the claims of duty. I thank you, 
but you will please leave me alone." 

Mrs. Bertrand saw how much in earnest she was, 
and accordingly left her. In the hall she met Clara 
Melville, directing her steps to Edith's room. 
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"You had better not go there, Clara ; you can do 
no good to the poor child, and if you will step into 
my room, we may as well now, as any time, have a 
little conversation about Edith." 

Clara did as she was desired, and Mrs. Bertrand 
continued, — 

" It does not seem just the thing for me to grant 
your request, and allow Edith to pass the coming va- 
cation at your father's ; for I really do not think it 
would give you the pleasure you anticipate, or her 
either." 

" But, dear Mrs. Bertrand, will it not do Edith 
good ? in some degree draw her out of herself, and 
make her more like other people?" 

" She may give you great uneasiness, Clara, from 
this very singularity ; though, I own, I think it hardly 
right for her to be so much alone, and with this new 
sorrow. Now, perhaps, new scenes might relieve her 
grief. Her mother's death makes me half inclined to 
grant your wish ; but I will think longer about it, and 
give you permission to speak of it to her, all in due 
season, if I decide it best for her to go." 

" What injury should you fear to her ? " asked 
Clara, anxiously. 

" Injury, my dear, is not exactly the word I should 
use. I rather dread her leaving mo, occ^v^^Na^ "^1 
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an indefinable fear I feel for her welfare. Not but 
that you would be all that was attentive and kind, 
my dear Clara, but, as I read this child, she has very 
deep feeling, has been early taught to restrain and 
curb every emotion, and from this concealment of her 
true feeling has attained greater delicacy and refine- 
ment. Hence she is liable to be wounded when a 
less sensitive nature would see no cause. While 
your guest, any appearance of gloom or sorrow in 
her would give you pain." 

Clara, however, continued to urge her request ; 
and some of her arguments being unanswerable, Mrs. 
Bertrand half promised, and then the subject was 
dropped for the present. Upon the floor, beside the 
open closet door, sat Edith, her hands crossed upon 
her breast, her head bowed low. 

" Life and alone ! " she murmured, in a tone of 
heart-rending anguish. " Yes ; this is life — 
an expression given to sorrow by death. Sor- 
row ! that has ever been the unexpressed bur- 
den of my loneliness, the shadow over my path- 
way. The only voice with which I have ever had 
to do was a whisper from the death kingdoms, to 
mock me with my loneliness. There is no mockery 
now, but a deep, eternal truth, comprehended in the 
Bingle word — loss/ 0, life is very bitter; and it 
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was to her. Will she care to hover near the bounds 
of her prison-house and watch over her child ? Will 
not her way lie farther off from each drear scene, 
even in deep forgetfulness of earth and all its mem- 
ories ? Why suppose, for an instant, that she will 
exchange the seraph's song for the burden of life's 
discord, or wish, even with sainted vision, to haunt 
my steps ?• 0, mother I thou art borne upon the 
wings of the morning beyond the home of the winds, 
the cloud, and the rain. The glad smile of freedom 
has haloed thy path, and, queen of some spirit-land, 
thou art dwelling in glory. If thou wilt not come 
back to earth, 0, people my solitude with notes of 
thy harmony ; sweep over the strings of your golden 
harp one chord of love for thy lone child ; let her 
know that there is a note never silent in heaven for 
her. Mother I I'll hear it in the morning, and it 
shall lull me to sleep at night time. Mother dear, I 
have lived long on the memory of a voice which mur- 
mured Edith, and treasured it as the one joy of my 
youth ; but now I claim a pity I never dreamed to 
beg. A life with the dead I urge as a recompense for 
faithfully obeying your command. Ten thousand 
winters could not freeze my heart, as I have frozen it 
at your request. No sunshine of friendship shall 
ever rest there while youth laBta ot ti^^ ^dsi^^V^^^ 
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life continues. There is language enough in heaven, 
and to spare. 0, give me a note of its joy to cherish 
here in my wretchedness. The winds sport there 
with angel voices ; they are heavy and wasteful of 
rich sound. Of my mother's voice, too, they have 
more than they can bear. that one single note 
could travel earthward, laden as their burden, unto 
me I" 

Next, Edith rose from her low posture, flung both 
hands wildly in the air, exclaiming again and again in 
her anguish, — " 

" Life and alone I Do I not know tho full meaning 
of that word, alone?''' she continued. "Was it not 
first felt, then lisped, and now my very soul steeped 
in its gall ? 'Tis a word with a mighty meaning. Few 
comprehend its full power. 0, I could tell them of 
its blighting strength, its blackness on the soul, its 
thraldom over life, and the life-blood with which it 
washeth out the day's revealings." 

Such was, in part, the expression given to Edith's 
grief. It formed now a part of every reverie ; and 
then, with the strangeness of her nature, that reverie 
would be changed into quiet thoughts of the beggar 
boy, and her tears would in this way be quenched. 
A week went by. Dressed in deep mourning, which 
S-are another and more interesting character to her 
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whole appearance, Edith took her usual place in the 
class, and but for the outward change in dress, no one 
would have supposed she had had cause for sorrow. 
She shrank with increased aversion from Clara Mel- 
ville's proffered sympathy, and, when invited to pass 
the coming vacation at Melville Castle, replied, — 

" It makes no difference ; wherever Mrs. Bertrand 
says." 

Kate Mellan, who had overheard the remark, ex- 
claimed, — 

" Really, Clara, I do not think the number of your 
friends so limited, you need expose yourself to such 
an ungracious reception of kindness." 

"And I would give them all," answered Clara, 
quickly, " if I could secure for myself Edith's friend- 
ship." 

" You value them highly," retorted £Iate, turning 
away in displeasure. 

"Go with her, Miss Melville," said Edith; "you 
may lose a friend, and in me you will never gain one ; 
for I now see in a different light a command I once 
thought very hard to bear." 

" I make no reference to our being intimate," said 
Clara, cautiously ; " but surely we may speak together. 
Tell me how you like Italian." 

" I could not," answered Editli, liei TfAvcAa i^^^> ^^ 
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it were, glowing. "It is the language of the beggar 
boy to me, and just what the voices of home are to 
you, I suppose.'' 

Clara, unwilling to show she did not understand her, 
carelessly continued, — 

" And Gonsalvo — how do you like him, as a teach- 
er?" 

"You are being intimate," said. the child, and ab- 
ruptly left the room. 

The morning of the examination day broke clear 
and cloudless. Not so the daylight in the young hearts 
that greeted its approach. In some minds were the 
anxious forebodings of failure, the convictions of non- 
preparedness, and many useless tears were shed for 
misspent time — too late their flowing now. From 
all parts of the country had assembled the parents and 
friends of the pupils ; and from the high repute of 
Mrs. Bertrand's seminary many strangers were there 
attracted. Teachers and pupils alike thought the con- 
flict of prize-gaining was between Clara Melville and 
Edith Morton. The self-possession of the former gained 
her the day. Clara was used to such scenes ; Edith 
was not. Just before the final recitation, Edith was 
vainly waiting for an opening to pass a group of ladies 
and gentlemen, who stood conversing together during 
the abort reccBB which intervened for every new class. 
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Edith's little figure was lost under their towering forms, 
and she heard one lady say, — 

" What a lamentably plain child that little Merton 
girl is I It was painful to observe her during the reci- 
tation/' 

Edith pushed forward to the speaker, and gently 
touching her arm, asked, — 

" Madam, are only the beautiful loved ? '' at the 
same time fixing upon her the full power of her deep, 
but brilliant eye, in its most beseeching look. The 
lady was abashed, and found it impossible to frame 
an answer ; and another lady, coming to her relief, in- 
quired, — 

" Why do you put the question, my child ? " 

" Because,'' answered Edith, " I was thinking of 
the beggar boy." 

Here a summons for Miss Merton to take her place 
in the French class prevented further talk with her ; 
and the child, as if her thoughts were indeed with the 
beggar boy, hesitated, stammered, answered entirely 
wrong, and lost the prize — unhappy result of an un- 
lady-like, ill-timed remark. When Edith sat down 
again beside her open closet door for reverie, the re- 
mark she had overheard came back to her mind, with 
the painful foreboding — the beggar boy might think 
her homely, and love her Icbb. H^i ^^>KV«t^SiRi»!^% 
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she fancied, time would cure ; but was her face so 
"lamentably plain it pained one to look at her"? 
The loss of the prize did not occasion her a moment 
of grief. 

" For what matters it " she said to herself, " until 
the term comes, when the printed reports are sent 
abroad ? Then, perchance, one might meet the eye 
of the beggar boy, and I should care for my position 
in the school ; but now, who is there to be interested 
if I gain or lose a prize ? " 

In the evening a musical exhibition was to take 
place ; and every young lady had performed her part, 
when it was discovered by the teacher that Edith had 
not been present at all. It was late, but the guests 
were requested to be reseated, and Mrs. Bertrand sent 
Clara Melville for the missing one. 

" But I have no piece prepared," pleaded Edith ; 
'* the choice was left to me, and I forgot all about it." 

" Play anything, dear, only come ; because the com- 
pany are waiting for you, and I fear Mrs. Bertrand 
will be displeased." 

Into the brilliantly lighted hall, among the gayly- 

dressed people, entered the little shrinking figure, in 

her school black dress, without ornament or extra 

adornment, and walked straight to the piano. Her 

e^cB were red wiih weeping, and her position at the 
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instrument awkward in the extreme. There was no 
sheet of music before her, and Clara trembled for her 
success, feeling anxious Edith should have one prize 
to replace the loss of that other, which, she could not 
help feeling convinced, ought to have been given to 
Edith, and her failure ascribed to the true cause — 
fright, not ignorance. Soon Edith, as if with sudden 
thought, changed her position to one of perfect grace, 
played a shorfc prelude, then poured forth a song of the 
wildest, sweetest music. As suddenly her voice was 
hushed, and rapidly her fingers swept the keys, and 
gave a no less brilliant proof of skill. Again and again 
her voice broke out in song — a rich melody, full 
of glee, and in strange contrast with her usual mood. 
The words of her song were of her own composition, 
and ClaTa Melville could compare it to nothing but 
the long, pent-up gladness of childhood bursting from 
the heart in wild disorder. She had done, and the 
eyes of the astonished guests were their only language 
of p^ise ;* and Mrs. Bertrand in silence put the prize 
for music into her hands. In the confusion of break- 
ing up, Edith sought out the lady who had made the 
remark concerning her appearance, and in a low, hum- 
ble voice, asked her if plain children did not some- 
times grow up to be beautiful. The lady turned 
quickly, stared her full in the face, aaSi exd^asaa^, — 
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"What a strange child I I don't know what to 
make of you." 

Edith glided away with the painful thought 
added, — 

" Not only am I plain, but there must be a some- 
thing in my manner unlike all other girls, and yery far 
from pleasing." 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Clara I OiAlu. I " shouted Kate MeUan, " your 
brother has just come. He is in the hall. Where are 
you ? I have been hunting for you this hour." 

" He has just come, and you have been hunting for 
me an hour I " laughed Clara^ as she hastened to the 
embrace of her brother. 

" But where is the little elf, sister mine ? " asked 
Gerard. " I mean the one you intend to impose upon 
us the n^xt six weeks, when I thought to have you 
all to myself." 

" 0, Gerard, you shall not begin the very first mo- 
ment to speak in such a way of my friends She is a 
splendid giH."^ 

"My sister, I beg a thousand pardons; but did 
you not write us she had refused to be called your 
friend ? " 

" I wrote home that she was singularly interesting, 
and not intimate with any one. But how soon do we 
go?" 
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"Eight away," answered her brother. "I will 
give you ten minutes to get ready and hurry the — 
what shall I call her ? " 

"You know her name, Gerard; now do try and 
like her." 

" Not until I have been regularly presented," said 
Gerard, " shall I be able even to remember her name. 
As to liking her, that is another question." 

At this moment Edith entered the room, and Clara 
formally went through the ceremony of introduction. 
Gerard Melville's critical eye took in at a glance her 
whole figure, even to the colored pantalets. He was 
too well bred to smile ; but his sister's eleganty-dressed 
form struck him in queer contrast with the comical 
little person before him. Feeling the necessity of say- 
ing something, he remarked, — 

"You are not as tall. Miss Merton, as I fancied 
from my sister's letters." 

" 0, no," said Edith, " I don't look as tall, because 
I wear pantalets. But why do you call me Mis^ Mer- 
ton ? " 

" Because I have seen you only a few moments, 
and feel that I must treat my sister's friend with re- • 
spect." 

" I am not your sister's jfriend ; but there is no 
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reason why toe may not be intimate. Call me Edith. 
And perhaps you know the beggar boy.'' 

" I have not the honor/' returned Gerard, laughing; 
and he found this to be the Edith Clara's letters had 
been so filled with ; " but if we are to be intimate, 
why did you not give me the same greeting as Clara 
— a hug and a kiss ? " 

Clara stood by, half displeased with his familiarity ; 
but Edith saw nothing in it. She flung both arms 
around his neck, and giving him a hearty kiss, asked 
if Clara had done more. 

" Yes ; one more, and now we are Edith and Gerard 
forever," was his reply. 

Clara witnessed the little scene in mute astonish- 
ment. It was the first time she had ever seen an 
approach to an affectionate disposition in Edith, and 
her amaze was destined to be on the increase. In the 
carriage Gerard found himself amused, perplexed, and 
fascinated with the strange little being, who had in- 
sisted upon taking her place on the back seat, at his 
side. She was grave or gay as he might lead the 
conversation. She told him the story of the beggar 
boy, which to him was a perfect enigma, while Clara 
joined little in their talk, only now and then checking 
her brother for some too familiar remark, which she 
feared might give oflFence. It wa.a aSX ^^ ^^^saa \a 
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Edith ; she heeded not his manner, bnt gave herself 
up to the rare delight of talking, imbuing even non- 
sense with a rare peculiar charm. There was an end- 
less variety in her topics, exciting a lively expectancy 
for what next she might say, and Gerard would not 
suffer her to be silent hardly a moment. The hours 
of the day's journey flew by on wings of wind, and 
it was nearing twilight when their carriage turned 
into an avenue thickly wooded on both sides with 
tall, waving trees, which formed an archway with 
their branches, and increased the darkness threefold, 
even to the very entrance of Melville Castle's lodge. 
The iron gates were already wide open, and Gerard 
exclaimed, — 

" Welcome to Melville and to home, Edith ; '' and 
by a short turn in the road, as he spoke, the brilliantly- 
lighted mansion burst suddenly on their view. "And 
now, my new little sister, are you very tired ? '' 

Edith heard or heeded not the question. Her eye 
was strained upon the figure of a young man descend* 
ing the long flight of marble steps, and hurrying to- 
wards the carriage. Clara's eye was fixed in earnest 
gaze upon that form, and Edith heard her faintly whis- 
per the name Irving, as if the joyous tones of her 
voice kept guard over some secret. 

'*0, do apeak to him ; I want to hear his voice," 
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exclaimed Edith, in uncontrollable emotion ; bnt Ir- 
ving was lifting Clara from the carriage, and bending 
down he gazed into her eyes, to read all his heart 
craved there. In the joy of that first moment of 
meeting, Clara had forgotten Edith ; but on turning 
round, she found her weeping bitterly, and poor Gerard 
entirely at a loss what to say. Provoked at her own 
thoughtlessness, and remembering Edith's aversion to 
her sympathy, she hastened to present her to Irving 
without noticing her tears, when, at the sound of his 
voice, the strange girl flung back her head, and, turn- 
ing to Gerard, exclaimed, — - 

" 0, that is not the beggar boy's voice ; but he 
does look like him.'' 

Gerard burst into a loud fit of laughter ; his polite- 
ness could not stand the test of her comparison for 
the superb Irving, while that gentleman cast a glance 
full of haughty contempt on the child, and entered the 
house with Clara. Edith had noticed his scornful look, 
and now joined heartily in Gerard's mirth, with some 
expressions not very flattering to Irving, as they fol- 
lowed the others in. Gerard dared make no reply, 
for he saw the frown had gathered also on his sister's 
brow. With mock composure he drew Edith's arm 
within his own, and led the way to the drawing-room. 
Clara's warm greeting from her paxeiL\E o^^x^V^ Y^^ 
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sented Edith, and the affectionate, winning way of the 
child, as she embraced both Lord and Lady Melville, 
completely won their hearts. Several friends were 
present, all claiming Clara's notice ; and Edith, plead- 
ing fatigue, retired to the rooms allotted her. Alone 
again, the family sat until a late hour in social chat, 
and their conversation turned upon Edith. Gerard 
took up the subject fervently, and spared no praise 
for the strange little elf, as he persisted in calling her. 
Clara spoke warmly of her talents and position in 
school. Irving with difficulty repressed an expression 
at Gerard's continued panegyric, and ab- 
ruptly bade good night. 

" What an absurdity," said Gerard, laughing, " for 
Irving to take such a dislike to a child during a mere 
introduction I Do follow him, Clara, with some sooth- 
ing words ; he is more unbearable than ever." 

Without reply, Clara was gone. In an instant she 
has reached the library door, softly entered, and glided 
round to a table where a lamp was wont to bum deep 
into midnight. She found, as she had expected, the 
lonely student seated there. 

" This is kind in you, Clara," said he, " for I have 
sought in vain a moment to express my joy at your 
return ; but that child seemed to engross all your at- 
tentioB. " 
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" She is a stranger, Irving, and you would not have 
me neglect her ; but I fear my thoughts were not at 
all with my attentions." 

" My greeting shall not take the form of chiding, 
dear Clara ; " and fondly passing his arm around her 
waist, he drew her to a seat beside him. Again he 
poured into her ear his oft-told tale of love — words 
she never wearied of; but to him her words were few 
in reply, as if she fain would not lose the music of 
his voice for a moment. He could read in the ever- 
glowing light of her eye a response too deep for 
words to his every look and tone. 

And now a word of this young man. Lord Mel- 
ville, the intimate friend of, or, rather, dear as a 
brother to, Irving's father, had been chosen by that 
gentleman to be the guardian of his son ; and at a 
very early age, before he could know any other parent. 
Lord Melville and his wife had received him into their 
family. Why or wherefore the child should be sepa- 
rated from his natural parents was known and kept an 
inviolable secret by Lord Melville, He gave the in- 
fant boy his own name, and treated him as his son. 
At first the marvellous beauty of the little Italian won 
all hearts ; but it was the early discovered genius in 
him which most riveted him to the heart of his adopted 
. father. Gerard, a wild; reckless dunce , ^a.^ ^^ \i^\\A 
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Irving in all studies, and the father's attention was 
fixed upon the latter to realize all the fond hopes in 
which Gerard had disappointed him. It was a grati- 
fying moment to Lord Melville when this boy of his 
pride and love demanded permission to wed his only 
daughter, and become his son indeed, by closer bonds. 
One more year at school for Clara, and he had prom- 
ised his consent to their union. Lord Melville fan- 
cied that he thoroughly understood the character of 
his young ward, ^nd blinded by the fascination of 
Irving's true genius, he ascribed every dark shade 
of passion to the excitability or peculiarity of that 
genius. He saw in him the future statesman, the 
marked man for his own party, and the one to take 
his place when old age and desire for rest should 
drive him from the field of politics. Had Gerard 
evinced the slightest taste for the business nearest 
the father's heart, he would gladly have directed in 
part his ambitious views towards him; but Gerard 
was too content to leave things of weightier matter 
to Irving, and follow the bent of his own idle inclina- 
tions. A student he never would become, and he 
only added his voice to the universal praise bestowed 
upon his adopted brother. Notwithstanding the dif- 
ference of their habits, a warm attachment subsisted 
between ibe jouths } no envious feeling or assump- 
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tion of snperiority ever marred their intercourse ; for 
if Gerard was proud of the beauty and splendid tal- 
ents of his Italian brother, Irving no less admired the 
elegant frank manners of the whole-souled young no- 
bleman, and the power to impart a portion of his own 
joyous spirit unto all with whom he came in contact. 
Lady Melville noted the friendship between the two 
youths, and was glad ; but oftentimes an anxious fear 
would intrude into her heart at the thought of trust- 
ing Clara's happiness to Irving, his mood was so 
changeable, his passions, when excited, so strong and 
wild ; and she noticed a dark, malignant spirit some- 
times showing itself, which could only forebode misery. 
She indulged the secret hope that the year which must 
elapse before their marriage could take place might 
bring about some change. This self-delusive hope 
must have been dispelled whenever her eye rested 
upon the marvellous beauty of Irving's face ; and she- 
remembered that the genius and intellect within far 
outshone the fair exterior. The fire of his brilliant eye 
would burn deep into the heart of every woman he 
deigned to love ; his words, tinctured with the spirit 
of his genius, have a power to win, and his manner 
a devotion no woman could ever once receive and be 
willing to resign. His love bestowed would be no 
passing sentiment, to meet and loae a. \ieat\. ^\» x^"^* 

6 
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dom ; and fearful indeed the intensity of return that 
love could claim. And then, again, her husband had 
no shade of sympathy with these doubts. Alone in 
his strange genius Irving stood, far ahead of all com- 
petitors, influencing all around him by his talents, 
but never emerging from his isolated position, save 
before that one idol which his heart had elected. 
For her alone a smile, at rare intervals, would dispel 
the almost settled melancholy of his face. It was but 
a trembling sort of happiness to call forth that smile, 
and Clara Melville always felt an oppressive weight 
of a coming woe if love assumed a kind of gladness, 
and changed the deep light of passion in his eye to 
a glance of merriment, or wreathed those proud lips 
in laughter, — scarce parted but to breathe to her 
some deep-toned, thrilling word of tenderness. It was 
this very silent mood of Irving which was to Lady 
Melville great cause for uneasiness. Lord Melville 
read it differently, and some brilliant effort and suc- 
cess in his service would raise him to the very pin- 
nacle of favor, and would satisfy as to any and every 
mood apparent. And what to Clara were looks or 
mood ? There was a life to het, all full of joy, to be 
where he had been, to mark the book which had 
borne the pressure of his hand, the flower on which 
perchance he had bestowed a glance on passing : all 
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ihings, so insignificant to others, to her were full 
of love's revealings. Her very being was steeped in 
the mystery of life's one beauty — love. Her soul in 
that bright element threw the sweetest veil over his 
dark moods. And this was the girl who, the mother 
thought, might change in one short year. If true, 
her fears might indeed assume a worse shape ; for when 
change was wrought in such a love as Clara, only a 
blank, a wreck of beauty, would be left. Strange 
the mother did not discover that the essence of her 
daughter's life was love ; that her very breath was 
heavy with its happiness, that her heart was closing 
itself to all other influences, save Irving's^ for weal 
or woe. 

• Edith had gazed in childish wonder at the beauty of 
her room — the books, the flowers, the statuary ; even 
the furniture claimed her admiration from its rare ele- 
gance. What pleased her most was a harp. True, she 
coidd not play on it ; but then she could sweep her 
hands over the strings, and call forth broken sounds, 
like answers to her own wild thoughts. Clara came in 
to bid good night again, and, seeing how she was em- 
ployed, proposed giving her lessons on the harp every 
morning, — as in all probability they would be left to 
themselves the early part of the day. Edith eagerly 
assented, and they parted for the xxigH . CVas^ ^ wi^ 
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gladly have shared the room with her; but Edith 
manifested the same disposition as at sehool, and she 
forbore to name it. The music lessons were begun 
the next morning, and lasted for an hour ; then the 
greater part of the forenoon was spent by Edith alone 
in her room, practising or reading. She never volun- 
tarily sought Clara's company, but occasionally went 
to Lady Melville's dressing-room, sure of a warm re- 
ception. Unless in her mother's presence, she and 
Clara seldom met, until the dining-hour brought the 
whole family together, and driving and company fin- 
ished the day. Edith shrank from strangers with 
painful bashfulness, and Clara sometimes doubted if 
she enjoyed her visit. Irving never vouchsafed her 
the slightest notice ; but every day Gerard became 
more and more interested. He was the chosen com- 
panion of her drives and walks ; her conversation an 
inexhaustible source of pleasure to him. She treated 
him like a brother, and met all his attentions with a 
frank, fascinating confidence. More at her ease with 
Gerard than with the other members of the family, 
she seemed cheerful and happy ; but it was with a 
hardly suppressed feeling of relief. Early as possible, 
every evening, she would say good night, and seek 
the retirement of her own room, joyfully lock herself 
lo^ aad with cliildbood's habit, never relinquished. 
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seat herself upon the floor^ and pass whole hours in 
thinking. Quickly then she forgot the scenes in which 
so lately she had mingled. If her mood was sadder 
than usual, her loneliness was the theme for musing ; 
but the memory of the beggar boy always came in to 
brighten thought, and his whispered " Edith," heard 
as distinctly as on the night it was uttered, was the 
charm to enliven her spirits. One morning, rising 
earlier than was her wont, she decided to go down 
into the hall, and practise on the grand piano there, 
before any of the family should make their appearance, 
and with less fear of being overheard. As she passed 
the library, the door of which stood open, she changed 
her purpose, and fancied to prefer an hour's quiet 
reading. She entered, and, spying a manuscript upon 
the table, carelessly took it up to examine the writing. 
It was in Italian. Some few sentences won her in- 
terest, and she read it all through. 

"It must be original,'^ she thought, as she read 
aloud, unconscious how much pathos and beauty her 
voice lent the composition. " Whose can it be ? Not 
Gerard's I for I have only succeeded in getting mio 
caro through his dull brain ; not Clara's, for she would 
not have left it here. No one but Irving could have 
written it." 

She heard a half-drawn sigh, and,\o6k\Tvg -vjc^, ^^"t^ 
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he stood before her. Not in the slightest discom- 
posed, she put the paper down, saying, — 

" An attempt at Dante, and a most complete fail- 
ure. I suppose it is yours ; sounds like you.'' 

" It is," coldly replied Irving. 

"Your thoughts, Mr. Melville, as penned here, 
seem to have been wandering to the dark land from 
whence light and love are excluded ; and words and 
imagery are here put down, which might have adorned 
a more noble theme ; at least, conveyed a better moral 
lesson." 

" I had almost fancied," said Irving, in his lowest, 
sweetest tone, " that my poor effort was of some worth, 
as I listened to the justice you did it in reading." 

Edith looked up in astonishment at the change of 
his manner towards her, met the full glance of his eye 
beaming only admiration upon her, and exclaimed in- 
voluntarily, — 

" Yes, you are superbly handsome." Then, chan- 
ging her tone, she went on : " But yours is a beauty, 
after all, of rare expression. The man is elegant ; 
but this composition would give one the true idea of 
your face, almost always." 

" What does my face usually express ? " asked 
Irving, smiling. 

'' What 1 a smile from you ? " said Edith. " Dark 
^od gloomy t&oug'hts are your "woutfti. ex^x^^^iovi?^ 
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" My fate is dark and gloomy," answered Irving, 
sadly ; " my life's purpose a bubble, which jnay 
burst any hour ; my very parentage unknown. I 
live in constant fear of what the morrow may dis- 
close/' 

" The seeds of your own destiny, Mr. Melville,'' 

i answered Edith, somewhat touched, " may be planted 

by your own hand, nourished by your own efforts, 

bear fruit a thousand fold for time, and a harvest for 

all eternity." 

" Very true. Miss Edith, in words ; but the result 
may be spumed, as you have spumed this little trial." 

" I thought nothing of it," said Edith, rising to 
quit .the room, " because it was of forced growth — 
neither one thing or another ; choose a purer element 
for thought, and a more Christian manliness to por- 
tray." 

He made no effort to detain her. But sat musing. 
The night before he had read his composition to 
Clara, and received her most unqualified praise. 

Not an evening passed at the Castle, that Clara's 
music was not one of the entertainments of the 
hour ; but Edith had never once been asked to play 
or sing. Why was she overlooked ? Clara Melville 
had often tried to make the effort, and conquer a 
feeling she knew to be degrading, a^iA ^^^ ^^ ^^"^ 
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friends the pleasure of hearing Edith sing. When 
her mind was made up to proffer the request, her eye 
involuntarily, turned upon Irving, and she failed. Of 
late she had noticed how the first coldness of his 
manner to Edith was wearing off ; how much sympar 
thy there was in their opinions on many subjects ; 
and in the expression of any new and brilliant h 
thought, *how Irving would turn to Edith to read its 
purity in the sunken eye of the child. Edith's con- 
versational powers were wonderful ; no less so were 
Irving' s, and he seemed to possess a charm to draw 
hers out to their fullest extent. If she were sporting 
with Gerard, then he gave all his attention to Clara ; 
but, if sitting apart by herself, he would approach, 
and with winning manner and gentle words lure her 
to converse with him, sometimes in English, oftener 
in Italian. Edith did not enjoy these moments, but 
was compelled to answer him by a power she could 
neither understand nor resist. It was when one of 
these side talks had lasted longer than usual, that 
Clara, unable to restrain herself, drew near. Edith 
looked up, and fixed upon her a glance so unmistaka- 
ble, that her resolve was taken in an instant ; and, 
giving back look for look, she exclaimed, — 

" Edith, will you take my place at the piano to- 
ms-ht ? '' 
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Was the look pity with which Edith assented ? 
Clara could not tell ; but from that moment she dated 
feelings of bitter hatred towards her guest. Could 
she have betrayed herself ? For Edith's song was 
improvised, and a true expression of the change in 
her own heart. When the words, "Love has 
ceased to trust me," in most agonizing tone, were 
poured out, all harmony was hushed, and only a spirit 
wail listened to. All were affected unpleasantly by 
the song. Gerard gave a sigh of relief when it was 
concluded, and no one spoke a word of praise. Ir- 
ving's face looked black as midnight. Clara trembled 
with the full consciousness that she was harboring 
unworthy thoughts — jealousy and envy — in her 
breast ; and the awful truth struck home with force 
— the beauty of her inner life was marred, indeed ; 
while Edith, apparently unconscious of the effect of 
her singing, bowed smilingly, and quitted the room. 

" Poor child I " said Lady Melville ; " she is young 
to sing such words with so much depth of feeling ; 
her mind is too old for her years." 

" Clara, dear," remarked Lord Melville, " I do not 
remember such a song among your collection : have 
you it ? Whose are the words ? " 

" Edith improvised them, papa, for the occasion.'' 

" And will forget them to-moxrow," ^^IdLlkOt^^^- 
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ville ; " and 'tis well she should. That is one of the 
blessed prerogatives of these geniuses. Their agony 
is all spent with harmless power, and hilarity returns 
after the most desolating tirades. This Edith Mor- 
ton, Irving, is like a flower of your own land ; and I 
should not be surprised if time should develop much 
beauty of face in her." 

" Yes," answered Irving, thoughtfully ; " she has 
probably had no childhood, and it will come at the 
time when another woman would begin to fade. Her 
youth will be eternal, in life and mind." 

A pang shot through Clara's heart, but her glance 
met Gerard's with a smile at Irving's praise of Edith. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It was the celebration of Clara Melville's birth- 
night. Carriage after carriage rolled up to the castle 
door, bringing guests without number to fill the 
brilliantly illumined rooms. The night was dark and 
lowering ; but the in-door gayety gave little heed to 
the thickening clouds without. While nobility and 
beauty shone preeminent, Clara Melville was outdone 
by none. Many thought the character of her face 
changed since she was last at home, and had a former 
birthnight party given. A joyous, csfreless look was 
gone, and in its stead a more sedate, a sterner beauty 
reigned. Queen of the hour, she seemed to tread 
with a prouder step than had ever before marked her 
haughtiest mood. In her reception of every arrival 
the lips were parted for a smile ; but from the cold 
light of her eye shone forth no welcome, and her few 
words were of simple, polite greeting. Irving stood 
by her side. Had they changed characters? A sun- 
beam of an inner joy diflfused itBeli on«i "ViAa i^^^st^'^^N 
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his eye was brilliant with its flashing light, and his 
manner forced every new comer to linger a moment 
near him, — a tribute to its fascination, — while his 
words were an impressive greeting, the very heart- 
echo of kind wishes, at least for the passing hour. 
Gerard, handsome, frank, and winning, as always, had 
just renewed an acquaintance with our old friend, 
none other than Kate Mellan, the respected " Clover" 
of Mrs. Bertrand's school. Poor girl I it was easy 
for any looker-on to see that she was giving more 
weight to the pleasantries of the young nobleman, 
and to his assurances of delight at their meeting, 
than he intended to convey. Her blushes and half- 
timid reply fed well his vanity, and it was easy to 
continue a strain costing no effort to so patient a lis- 
tener. Gerard's capacity for talk being restrained 
within the limits of fun, and his companion seldom 
transgressing the bounds, mutually they interested 
each other. 

"There's Lady Blanche, there's Lady Blanche,'' 
was whispered through the room; and every eye 
turned towards the door, as a lady of most surpass- 
ing grace and beauty entered. She might have been 
in the meridian of life, but her face told no tale of 
her age. Her dress was without jewel or flower — 
some simple white material floating around her, she 
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looked a Peri within a cloud of gossamer. She leaned 
slightly on the arm of a heavy, inane-looking old 
man, whose face seemed to have worn a long-indulged 
fit of ill humor. His companion's face, in strange 
contrast, had a look as of childhood left, so bright 
and pleasing ; and her manner, the very promptings 
of a warm heart, so unstudied and natural. Nothing 
spoke the woman but the grace of a slight and gentle 
dignity, as if her married state had made that incum- 
bent upon her. Approaching Clara, she withdrew 
her arm' from her husband, and taking her hand with 
Irving's, placed her own upon them, smiled her good 
evening, giving to each an arch, intelligent look, and 
quickly mingled with the crowd. Her eye first fell 
upon the animated face of Kate Mellan, her niece, 
talking with Gerard, and, with an amused look, she 
watched them for a few moments, and then drew near, 
exclaiming, — 

" Kate, where is your young schoolmate ? She 
must be a stianger here, and ought either to be with 
you or Clara. Point her out to me." 

" I do not see her, auntie, and she would not care 
for attention from either of us." 

" What I Is she so independent as not to feel 
strange amid strangers ? " continued Lady Blanche. 
" Gerard, I must insist upon your \ea.Vvci^ \Xi\^ 1^^^^^ 
ladjr, and Mding your sister's \iB\toT fct xs\a- ^ 
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" That the Lady Blanche should ever lay a com- 
mand upon me impossible to obey 1 The quadrille 
has formed, only waiting for Miss Mellan, and she 
awaits myself — her partner/' 

" Go, then ; I will try my own skill, for it is no 
difficult matter to tell a school-girl, anywhere. No 
disparagement to you, Katy ; hasten to your dance.'' 

The Lady Blanche was thwarted in her purpose ; 
for a crowd of admirers soon henmied her in. She 
was not unmindful, however, and narrowly scanned 
every group which passed her, if any one might an- 
swer the description her niece had given her of Edith. 
She suddenly became lost in thought, and gave absent 
answers to the flatterers which surrounded her ; but 
any word from the Lady Blanche was considered fas- 
cinating, and whether silent or talkative, she held her 
usual court. Late, very late indeed, there glided 
through the crowd a small, airy figure, dressed in 
black crape. The length of the dress gave that 
figure its natural height, without any of •the awkward- 
ness formerly ascribed to it. The hair was of braid- 
ing length, and wound round her head, and its heavy 
richness contrasted finely with the marble whiteness 
of her complexion. The face had no pretension 
to beauty. It was only unconmion, and once seen 
could never be forgotten. And yet Tiad this person, 
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in whom the reader must have recognized Edith Mer- 
ton, never approached so near being beautiful as on 
this night ; while in perfect keeping was her thin black 
dress to the passing shadows resting lightly, and yet 
visibly, on her youthful brow. Color would have 
changed her into a beauty ; but the reigning harmony 
only stamped her face as interesting. Advancing 
towards Clara, she exclaimed, as if in apology, — 

*'I was thinking, and the hours slipped by un- 
heeded. Is it too late to wish you much pleasure 
this evening ? '^ 

That peculiar voice — every tone told of grief, of 
solitude ; and it was more like the murmur of the 
wind, heavy with sighs, breathed into words, than 
the voice of girlhood. That tone, that simple ques- 
tion asked, fell on the ear of Lady Blanche. With 
a sudden start she quitted her circle of admirers, and 
hastened towards Clara. Her face showed plainly 
emotion ; and, just on the point of speaking, some 
one roughly touched her arm. She turned round ; 
her husband was at her side, and said, in a low 
voice, — 

"It is useless to seek an introduction with the 
child; the carriage waits, and I choose to return 
home immediately.'' 

"And I choose to remain, aa \io\xx Vm%^^^ "os^ 
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lord ; perhaps two/' said Lady Blanche, in her sweet- 
est tone; "but pray go home, and fear not for my 
admirers ; I am about to suit myself to a child's com- 
pany ; " and, smiling sweetly, she again turned to- 
wards Clara. 

My lord, with a half-smothered oath, remained. 

"Yes, stay, old fellow; quell your passion for 
another hour, only to wreak vengeance on your victim, 
later, at your own hearthstone,'' were the words al- 
most hissed into his ear. 

" Who spoke to me ? " said he, turning quickly 
round. 

"No, sir; I did not," answered Irving; but the 
expression of his face fully denied the assertion; 
while the angered old man, unconscious, mingled with 
the crowd, hoping to recognize that soft, hissing voice 
again. 

" Clara, won't you present me, properly, to your 
young friend ? " asked Lady Blanche, " though I am 
very sure I know her already ; " and she smiled 
kindly upon Edith. 

" Edith, this is the Lady Blanche Glenville, of 
whom you have heard Gerard speak so often, Kat 
Mellan's aunt ; and, Lady Blanche, Miss Merton." 

While Clara quickly moved aside, Edith slight 
ifent towards the lady, in acknowledgment of i} 
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introddctioh. An awkward pause ensued, and for 
once Lady Blanche was at a loss what to say. The^ 
uncommon self-possession and^ dignity of the child so 
surprised her, she hardly dared venture on nonsense. 
Perhaps she feared those deep-sunken eyes would 
glance full reproach on her, let her say what she 
would ; and, at length, half timidly, she asked, — 

" Shall we draw near the harp, and listen to the 
music ? " 

'* I do not call that music ; the sound here is 
painful to me," answered Edith, coldly. 

" You play yourself, then, and much better, per- 
haps." 

"I play," answered. Edith, " but my music is not 
liked, and I am never asked to play a second time. 
But look ; Clara seats herself at the harp : her song 
will be in Italian, and I always listen to that." 

" Do you like Italian music better than any other?" 
asked Lady Blanche. 

" I like it," replied Edith, " because it is the lan- 
guage of the beggar boy. But what is the matter 
with Clara's voice to-night ? How unusual it sounds I " 

" I observe no change. Miss Merton ; I never par- 
ticularly admired her singing. But tell me how you 
like school life ? " 

" All places are alike to me." 

7 
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"Have you formed no pleasant intimacies there — 
Clara, for instance ? She is very lovely, and a friend 
worth having." 

" I only study at school, ma'am/^ 

" But in hours of recreation, I mean, when you girls 
are all together." 

" I do not understand you, ma'am, and would like 
to listen to Clara." 

The child's manner was perfectly polite, so no of- 
fence could be taken ; and Irving joining his voice in 
the song. Lady Blanche was content to listen. After 
it was ended, she made a second effort to engage 
Edith in conversation by asking how she liked Ir- 
ving's singing. 

" It is very like himself," was the reply. 

" What, then, do you think of him ? " 

" I never think of him, at all." 

" Now you will sing for me, I know." 
■ " 0, no ; excuse me. Lady Blanche ; " and for fear 
of being urged, the little black figure glided like a 
phantom from the room. 

"She is indeed like her mother," thought Lady 
Blanche, as Edith disappeared, " and yet unlike." 

Then, as if overcome by some sudden emotion. 

Lady Glenville watched her opportunity, and, unob- 

aerved, escaped from the room. She hastened to her 
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carriage, and alone there wept nnreBtrainedly. The 
object for the evening was accomplished, and the home 
scene to which she was returning was of too frequent 
occurrence for her to care much, or to shed such bit- 
ter tears about. She, this weak rotary of pleasure, 
to weep with so much feeling I What did it mean f 
How little the gay circle she had left imagined the 
present agony of one whose beauty, so lately in their 
midst, was wreathed in smiles I and how deep must 
be the grief which could thus prove to this insipid, 
though very beautiful, woman, she had a heart ! 

Edith, weary and sad, as having nothing in common 
with the crowd, and still fearing she might be asked 
to sing, wandered forth into the grounds, which had 
been brilliantly illuminated for the evening. To one of 
her vivid imagination the scene was fairy-like. The 
clouds had all dispersed, and the lamps of heaven 
were bright again. The gentle breeze stirring, freight- 
ed with the perfume of flowers, seemed to lift the 
weight off her brow. 

'' Yes ; Nature is kinder to me than aught else," 
she thought; "for her breezes have balm in their 
whispers, and her silent language a communion with 
my spirit, pure and true. I am happier here than 
Clara within ; '^ and she seated herself on one of the 
garden seats^ in the very luxury oi coii\A^\». 
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" Edith here, and alone F '^ uttered a low, deep voice 
near her. 

She raised her eyes, and beheld Irving opposite, 
leaning against a tree. 

'' Yes, Mr. Melville ; life and alone is no such bit- 
ter fate, especially with Nature, that you need always 
speak to me so pitifully." 

" You have mistaken the tones of my voice, if you 
thought I meant pity for such as you. Listen now ; 
my story shall be short, but must encroach upon your 
solitude because it is meant for your ear alone. May 
I tell it?" 

" Life and alone, Mr. Melville, is my fate. I feel 
little sympathy in anything you may have to commu- 
nicate ; but if you choose to occupy a few moments 
of such a waste, why should I care ? " 

''I would your permission had been given more 
graciously ; but I cannot let this opportunity pass to 
speak with you alone. More than a month ago, a few 
rods from this very spot, I saw you first, heard your 
first words about some fancied resemblance I bore a 
beggar boy. I scorned the title then ; I wear it now. 
You have beggared me of peace, of hope, of joy. 
You have stolen into the deepest recesses of my very 
being, and borne hence with you all wherewith I bad 
to lire. The treasures of my mind, with which I 
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hoped to create life's mockery of joy, you have plun- 
dered, and left me but a beggar. You have entered 
my heart's most secret chamber, and become the idol 
there. This soul, formed for Heaven's worship, as 
you say, is a beggar at your shrine, asking, nay, 
humbly entreating, the alms you, of all the world, can 
give. Say, Edith, do you not recognize the beggar 
you have so often named suing at the threshold of 
your own heart ? " 

'' I am a listener, Mr. Melville." 

" Ten thousand thanks for even that, dear Edith ; 
but more I crave. 0, restore to me the desire for life, 
the boon which you alone can grant. Be the one my 
being craves to live, to love, to die with. My mind 
with yours, in commingled light, shall gain a lustre 
bright as lasting. Edith, thou art that other thought 
iny mind began life's journey in search of; and dear 
to me must be the found, so ardently desired, so long 
sought. A voice has wandered through the archives 
of my inner life claiming its echo ; you spoke, and it 
was heard. How long a time I fought off the recog- 
nition of this truth, my first assumed coldness, and 
disregard of you, apparently, bear witness. I have ' 
unravelled every thought of mine, and find in their 
every fibre a craving for your love. Say, Edith, will 
you grant this beggs^red heart t\ie ^eat -go^'efc^^^wi 
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of your love — the richest treasure the universe can 
offer ? " 

" Listen now to me, Mr. Melville, for my story may 
have a bearing upon yours. In the disguise of a beg- 
gar, a boy came to my own home, and my name was 
upon his lips. When I first saw you, I noticed so 
strong a resemblance I fancied it was he. You spoke ; 
I perceived at once my mistake. Until this hour I 
imagined dislike was the only feeling with which I 
regarded you. Judge, if you are able, if you retain 
one spark of honor, of the surprise with which I have 
heard you. Let me tell you, my only feeling now is 
contempt. Dislike has merged into a sort of loathing, 
whose mildest term is contempt. I tremble lest I 
may be tempted to act the part of friendship, and warn 
Clara Melville of your baseness. Had my mother not 
commanded otherwise as her last injunction, I would 
do so. Best assured, no feeling for you keeps me 
silent." 

She ceased speaking, and was gone. Clara Melville 
had stolen out into the night air. Tired of her guests, 
she had sought a moment's respite, and heard — 
enough. She went back into the house. The night 
came on apace ; group after group had bade adieu to 
the stately beauty, who now, instead of looking wea- 
ried, urged their longer stay. lUete ^^^ ^ tluah of 
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richer glow upon her cheek, a brighter eye, and more 
smiling grace of parting than there had been of greet- 
ing. The last carriage had rolled away. Clara bade 
her admiring parents good night, smiled at Gerard's 
compliments, and left the drawing-room. She hastened 
to the library where she was wont to meet Irving, and 
exchange some dear and last words before seeking her 
chamber. She found him seated there as if in a tired 
mood, with head leaning upon his hand. She stepped 
towards him, bent low, and pressed a kiss upon his 
brow, murmured, " My brother 1 " and hastened from 
the room. Only a few moments did Clara Melville re- 
tain her maid that night. She ordered the fire replen- 
ished, her hair to be unbound, brushed, and that was 
all for the girl to do. Once more alone, the young 
mistress stood in the centre of her apartment, and 
laughed a low, wild laugh; and then, for fear of 
madness, she pressed both hands upon her brow, and 
exclaimed, — 

" 0, let me weep 1 '^ The hot, scalding tears which 
flowed were scarcely a relief. An hour went by . "0, 
this is folly — folly in the extreme ; these tears shall 
be the last evidence of my weakness. Henceforth, 
life and alone I What 1 Love on without return, and 
have the worid point at me, the unloved one, the jest 
of a broken heart cast upon me? ISo iciaXX.^'t Ni V^ 
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was once worthy of the whole devotion of a woman^s 
heart. I have loved : let that content the future. 
Mine is a common story; 'tis a common fate — a 
weakness which excites no sympathy. Let it be hid- 
den even from my own consciousness. Surely I can 
acquire a strength which shall crush every feeling, 
deaden all of woman, and leave me cold and passion- 
less as I could wish. Let my power to love sleep 
eternally, and no coming hour prove me unequal to 
the struggle. Hush, hush, my heart, your beating, 
for fear one throb may be for him. Let me make 
some amends for a life-long wasted affection, for its 
degradation. Irving, I would not condemn you ; - 
merely give utterance to my soul's farewell ; look 
upon your beauty, and know that it makes no impress 
on my heart ; meet the glance of your eye, and feel 
tiiat it does not bum into my soul ; listen to your voice, 
and imagine no sunmions back to joy ; know of the 
higher flights your genius will take, follow and mount 
upward too in the clear cold of a wintered freedom. 
But can I give him up ? What I resign my life of life I 
Yes, yes ; His said 1 0, agony, His done 1 Henceforth 
and forever I tear the past from memory's keeping into 
atoms. My God, my God I the struggle is over. Why 
remaineth this sense of wretchedness ? 0, where is 
peace F I ask not for joy, but for calm, for rest." 
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She flung herself upon her knees, and uttered the 
prayer, — 

" Heavenly Father, I have wandered from thy love, 
and chosen an earthly, which has failed me. 0, in 
l^y infinite mercy, raise me unto thyself; give me 
strength to be wholly thine. Pardon my long neglect 
of thee ; pardon all my sins. Save me from a return; 
save me from myself. I desire to be thine — wholly 
thine ; and thou wilt forgive because Christ has prom- 
ised, and in his name I ask.'' 

The morning light found her still kneeling ; but as 
its gray dawn increased, she rose, and with restored 
calmness began to disrobe herself of ornament and 
dress. There was a look of wretchedness, when all 
was done ; but without sign of emotion she lay dowa 
for rest. Short and fitful was her slumber ; and ere 
the day was far advanced, she rose and dressed. On 
entering the breakfast-room Irving was at the door, 
and her kind good morning was uttered with a smile. 
Edith was found, and her lesson on the harp given 
with more attention and kindness, if possible, than 
ever. After dinner Gerard proposed a horseback ride. 
Clara won the race with Irving, Edith with Gerard. 
In the evening all attended a small party at Kate 
Mellan's. The hours were a heavy drag to Clara, yet 
she bore her part bravely ; nor, retuxnftA. Vi ^^ ^^-^ 
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tude of her own chamber, did she give vent to a single 
regret. The evening prayer was uttered with the sim- 
plicity of a child ; the high-bom, haughty heiress seemed 
to have suddenly changed into a humble seeker after 
God. Her misery was put aside, to be no more thought 
of. It lay there, the invisible cross, upon her breast 
— the diamond one she always wore did not even re- 
mind her of the one scarred upon her breast. It was 
suggestive to her, at times, of a father's kindly gift, 
and, never-ceasingly now, of those deep revelations 
which cluster around that symbol of our holy religion. 
Her thoughts were gathered now from the garden of 
Gethsemane ; her hopes were nourished by angels in 
their own bright homes above. Already were they 
laboring upon the crown of gems to grace her brow, 
and her robe of spotless purity was in the loom of 
heaven. Early one morning came a note, from Lady 
Glenville, addressed to Clara, but containing an invi- 
tation for Edith to pass a week with her. When seated 
at the breakfast-table Clara gave the message, and 
asked Edith if she would like to accept. 

" 0, yes ; I wish to go ; but when does she ask 
me?'' 

" She urges your coming at once." 

" Then I will go to-day." 

^^Seema to me you are in great haste to leave us, 
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Edith, for the Lady Blanche/' said Gerard ; " for my 
part, I think she is the silliest woman in all England ; 
and how Irving and Clara can see so much to like in 
her is beyond my comprehension." 

" I am sure I don't like her/' said Edith. 

** Then why should you want to visit her ? " 

" That is the very thing I cannot tell ; but I do." 

'* Irving intends to ride there after dinner, and he 
will take you over," said Clara. 

"No, no; Gerard will take me, and he can give 
Kate Mellan the call he promised on his way back. 
The ride together would give neither Irving nor my- 
self any pleasure, and I don't see why Gerard should 
look so cross about it : only think of Kate Mellan." 

" Nonsense, Edith ; I should hardly take the trouble 
to go a mile out of my way to call on her." 

" Not when you suit each other so well ? She never 
talks with Clara without mentioning you/' 

"She has one idea which is like you; for all you 
ever talk with me about is school." 

" Do you really know anything ? " 

" Not much ; but would you have me learned, like 
Irving ? " 

" 0, no, indeed ; not his kind of knowledge. That 
is dark and unsafe ; but some to make use of in every- 
day life." 
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"I think I will offer myself for English tutor to 
Mrs. Bertrand/^ said Gerard, laughing. 

"That would never do," returned Edith; "you 
would try to get all the girls in love with you, and 
grow more vain and conceited than ever. Sometimes 
I think I would have you just as you are." 

" I wish you would," said Gerard, perfectly serious, 
as he quitted the breakfast-room to order the horses. 

Irving had sat in gloomy silence, apparently occu- 
pied with his meal, but losing not a word of their talk. 

"Your friend, Clara," remarked Lord Melville, 
pleasantly, "has one rather unfortunate trait for a 
female — a sharp tongue." 

" I suppose we all have that, papa, if provoked," 
said Clara, quickly. 

The ride to Glenville Castle lay through a most 
charming country, over hill and dale, dotted here and 
there with elegant country-seats, whose extensive parks 
ravished the eye with their verdure ; and then soon 
the road wound through a thick forest vocal with 
song ; and next'ran along the quiet border of a stream 
of water, which looked like a silver thread amid the 
surrounding green. Edith walked her horse thought- 
fully through the deep shade, and, once more on the 
open turf, cantered along with merry glee. Gerard 
was unusually /silent; he had taken his first heart- 
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lesson/ and the knowledge sat strangely npon hhn. 
He was revolving in his mind if it were best to lose 
this present moment for speaking — not that he feared 
a refusal at all ; but in what words could he best prove 
to Edith his sincerity ? When riding through the wood 
she would bid him hold his tongue and feel sober ; and 
in the open country her speed would prevent anything 
like conversation. The turrets of Glenville Castle rose 
full upon their view ; a few moments more and they 
have reached its arched stone gateway ; and Gerard 
fancied he saw its fair mistress leaning against one 
of the massive pillars, and that she had already spied 
them in the distance. Not a moment was to be lost : 
drawing closer to Edith, he laid his hand upon her 
horse's rein. Why could not the animal have stood 
still under that nervous grasp ? Alas I he began to 
rear and prance, and in no little vexation Edith used 
her riding-whip on the offending hand, exclaiming, — 

" What do you touch my bridle for ? Let go. Lady 
Blanche will think I manage my horse badly.'' 

There was no danger of William the Conqueror'p 
scene with Matilda being acted out here ; for, by a 
skilful manoeuvre, Edith loosed his hold and preceded 
him to the entrance of the castle. Without assistance 
she sprang from her horse, tossed the bridle to a groom 
in waiting, and turned round to greet li^ti^ 'Ki^sidvia. 
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The lady stood on the steps in a simple morning cos- 
tume, making her look even younger and more attrac- 
tive, while her greeting of Edith was kind in the 
extreme. Lord Glenville and Ida, the only daughter, 
were absent ; and Gerard was not urged to prolong 
his stay. Lady Blanche gave him unceremoniously a 
commission to execute for her at her niece's, — the 
sooner attended to, the better for her pleasure, — and 
he was rather compelled to hurry his adieu. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Edith found the aspect of this new place one of 
gloom. The castle was a pile of buildings of dark 
stonO; fortress-like, and very scant the beams of sun- 
light which could break through the closely iron- 
barred windows ; the small diamond-shaped panes 
of glass were very ugly, and inside, light was almost 
effectually shut out by the massive folds of colored 
velvet draping all the windows. Numerous pictures 
hung one above the other on the walls, — whole gen- 
erations of ferocious-visaged ancestors looking grim- 
ly from their black frames in one eternal stare. The 
dark, oaken, high-back chairs and seats seemed fas- 
tened to the walls, or too heavy ever to be moved. 
No light, fanciful pieces of furniture graced any of 
the rooms. Everything was heavy and dark, and 
measured for its place. From the ceiling hung 
bronze chandeliers, with no gilding whatever, and 
filled with dark-green wax candles : lighted, they only 
pade the reigning gloom more apipw^xA.* \a. ^^ 
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music-room the entire furniture was of black velvet. 
The dining-room, with its horde of massive gold and 
silver, wore a brighter look. Edith's heart sunk 
within her as she entered the chamber assigned to 
her use. The stately bed, with its curtains and the 
draperied windows, efiectually shut out bott light and 
air, and no little fancy articles, here and there, gave 
evidence that the room ever was occupied before. 
She could only hope that all things would look brighter 
out of doors, where, at least, she could spend most 
of the time. Even there she was doomed to a feeling 
of disappointment ; for the grounds around the castle 
seemed in unison with its inner gloom. Not a flower 
was to be seen ; the walks and paths were bordered 
on each side by high, well-trimmed hedges, impossible 
to look through or over ; a small sheet of water was 
darkened by the shade thrown by the trees on its 
brink ; birds of Bright plumage seemed to have de^ 
sorted the spot, and those of darker hue only made 
their homes amid the trees ; and quantities of brown 
ivy and gray moss hung over the turrets of the 
;astle, creeping down along the windows to aid in 
shutting out sunh'ght. In this gloomy abode the 
^'^nts wore a solemn, grave aspect, looking more 
Utional pieces of furniture than living human 
while Edith; in her black robe, did not en- 
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liven the scene. Truly, the only sunbeam in the 
house was Lady Blanche herself, gracefully moving 
to and fro, like an embodied spirit from some brighter 
realm. 

" Edith,'' asked her hostess, as the two sat together 
the evening of her arrival, " shall I not invite Kate 
Mellan here, to make your time pass more agreeably, 
especially as Ida is not at home ? " 

" 0, no, Lady Blanche ; she would be entirely out 
of place here, and give offence to the very portraits on 
the wall. I think this place would do for Irving — 
just dark and sombre enough for his home." 

" And Clara, to share it with him, I suppose you 
would add." 

" No ; she is too good to have his moods inflicted 
upon her." 

" But," said Lady Blanche, " she loves him ; and 
do you not think she could be happy in his society 
even here ? " 

" No ; I think not : she would soon find out he 
was not the real 'truth of her high-souled ideal ; and 
his bad influence would gradually steal away her good 
intent to mould him, — if it be true we grovir like the 
stronger- willed with whom we live." 

" You do not like Ii*ving, I see plainly, Edith 5 but 
what do you think of Gerard? '' 

8 
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" Gerard has not brain enough to go mad any- 
where ; though I think he would groan away his life 
here/' 

" Poor child 1 if you feel it so dull here, what must 
it be for Ida ? " 

" She has her mother, Lady Blanche; though all 
places are alike to me, for thought is as free in one 
as another." 

" Can you tell me anything about your mother, 
dear, or of your own home ? '' and Lady Glenville's 
voice trembled, and her whole manner was strangely 
agitated, as she put the simple question. 

"It is nearly two years since I was home,'' an- 
swered Edith, " and in the mean time no letters have 
been sent me, and I have not much to tell." 

" Poor child 1 I dare say not." 

" You call me poor. Lady Blanche ; and yet I have 
all my wants supplied. Another lady called me 
lamentably homely ; that was her expression of sym- 
pathy. I would give a great deal to be handsome, 
like Clara. Is Ida beautiful ? " 

" Persons say she looks like me." 

" Then, to my idea, she has not beauty ; for I have 
seen no change in your face since we first met." 

Lady Glenville yawned, ran'g for lights, their talk 
Sagged, and JBdith pleaded her long ride for excuse 
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to retire early. The next day, Lady Blanche kindly 
offered to continue Edith's lessons on the harp ; and, 
while waiting in the music-room for her appearance, 
Edith took up a simple English ballad, and sang sev- 
eral verses. She had nearly gone through the whole 
song, when a shriek fell upon her ear, with the 
words, — 

" It is her mother's voice.'' 

She turned quickly round, and saw Lady Blanche 
fall heavily on the floor, and lie there without sign of 
life. Edith had not heard her come in, and did not 
imagine her singing was the cause. What should 
she do ? There lay Lady Blanche, pale and motion- 
less ; and the frightened girl gazed, for the first 
time, on what she supposed was death. But the 
scream had sounded loudly through the quiet house, 
and soon brought servants to her aid. They bore 
their mistress to her chamber, and, as Edith followed, 
one said to her, — 

" You had better not come in, miss. My lady is 
often so. Rest and quiet are the best restoratives.'' 

The day wore away, and still Lady Blanche re- 
turned not to the parlor, nor, until evening, seemed 
to even remember she had a guest. Then came the 
message that a severe . headache would prevent her 
seeing Edith unta morning. Edit\i, ^iJ^^L ol ^«sAfcv 
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ing about, and with nothing to do, began to think 
school was pleasanter than visiting. Her chamber 
had no closet, and the old habit was denied her, and 
night-time was long enough to be in that dreary room. 
The words of Lady Blanche, as she fainted, came 
back to her mind, and the question arose, Could she 
Tiave known her mother ? Had they been friends ? 
Perhaps so ; and she was the intimate friend referred 
to in that last interview. To show kindness to her 
child must be the reason she was invited to Glenville 
Castle. A thousand conjectures flitted through her 
brain ; then slowly crept over her a chilling, strange 
feeling of fear; the portraits seemed to step down 
from their frames ; her head grew diz^y ; she at- 
tempted to rise, and fell forward into Irving's arms. 
He laid her gently down upon the sofa, called for no 
assistance, but bathed her head and hands in cologne, 
and seated himself by her side. Slowly she recov- 
ered, opened her eyes, and seeing who was near her, 
exclaimed, — 

*' I know now whose presence called forth those 
horrid phantoms. I can almost feel their cold grasp 
again. Lady Blanche is quite ill; why do you re- 
main ? '' 

" To see you, Edith ; I would guard you from, 
rather than excite, fear in yo\x.'' 
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" You do excite my fears, and yon could not guard 
me ; your very presence is hateful to me. When my 
thoughts are occupied with you a moment, I feel a 
nameless dread. Say, is this love ? '^ and she laughed 
wildly. 

Irving waited until her excitement was over, and 
then mildly replied, — 

" You know what love is ; for you say the beggar 
boy is dear to you ; and he is a mere phantom, a cre- 
ation of your own fancy. I would be the reality of 
him you dream about. Now, you do not know what 
you love, and this vague, haunting idea may prove a 
madness unto you. Let me warn you of that." 

"Irving Melville, are there any words stronger 
than I have used for me to express my detestation 
of your proffered love ? Does my language fail to 
convince you, that you thus dare to renew the sub- 
ject ? Do I not read you plainly enough, that you 
would give me another insight into the heart which 
has proved so false to Clara, so ungrateful to her 
parents, who love you as their son ? I see evil in 
your eye, I hear it in every word you utter.'' 

" Edith, is there, then, so much sin in loving you, 
in finding you nearer my ideal than Clara, whom 
'twas habit to love?" 

" Do yon think to recommend y ouib^\5 \.o ^^ ns;:^^^ 
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the ashes of another love, that you speak thus to 
me ? or do you date sin from that event ? Go back 
to your boyhood. Can you remember a holy thought, 
an unselfish action ? Only a few weeks have I known 
you ; but I firmly believe some selfish motive prompted 
your betrothal with Clara ; for she could never lose 
in comparison with any one.'' 

" Then, Edith, what prompted my more sincere 
love for you ? '' 

" A difficulty in your way in the form of a mere 
school-girl. Your talents could not claim her respect ; 
your beauty too slight a veil upon a world-incrusted 
heart; your fascinating manners could not conceal 
the little real gratitude you felt for your kindest 
friends ; but this is idle talking, and, that we may for- 
ever understand each other, I consider every intima- 
tion of your love to me an act of perfidy towards 
Clara, whose guest I am. I intend no act of friend- 
ship towards her ; your secret is safe ; but in pity, 
as a stranger might feel compassion for another's 
woe, do I grieve for her, and despise you, who have 
laid this burden on my heart to bear." 

She left the room, and from her chamber window 

saw Irving departing in mad speed, horseback, down 

the avenue. A violent storm ushered in the ensuing 

day ; and, as Lady Blanche and EA\t\i ^^t together in 
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dull silence, gazing out upon the pattering rain-drops, 
the former suddenly exclaimed, — 

"Edith, I would like to hear you sing again/' 

" No one likes my singing, Lady Blanche, and you 
fainted the only time you heard me." 

** My fainting had nothing to do with your music, 
dear ; I am subject to those ill turns, and one hap- 
pened just at that time." 

''^As you please," said Edith ; and she rose to 
comply with her request ; but in spite of herself, her 
voice sounded sad and dirge-like, while Lady Glenville 
wept, but said, — ' 

" Go on, go on ; these iears are a luxury unto me, 
and your singing reminds me of what I might have 
been." 

Sadder and sadder grew Edith's stram. The pent- 
up feelings of the child were spent in song, instead 
of expression given them to any human being ; and 
her heart poured out its craving for sympathy in un- 
earthly melody, and heavily they struck the chords 
of memory on her who was a listener. The youthful 
songstress was perfectly unconscious of the power in 
her music. It had no effect upon herself, save a feel- 
ing of relief when she got up from the instrument, 
as if she were ready to start anew on life's journey, 
with an increase of strength to BuSet ^Yoi^a, \a \ya^^ 
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up feeling until another hour of music should give it 
vent. Lady Glenville listened with rapt attention^ 
and when she had done, involuntarily exclaimed, — 

" Edith, there never was but one voice like yours." 

" Yesterday, Lady Blanche, you said, ' It is her 
mother's voice.' I have no recollection of ever hear- 
ing singing at home ; but, 0, if you know aught of 
my mother, tell me ; " and she flung herself upon her 
knees before her, adding, passionately, " She is dead I 
Surely it can do no harm, and my heart aches to know 
something of her history." 

" Answer me, Edith, was she ever happy ? " 

" I do not know. Lady- Blanche, but I think not. 
She was cold and silent. I never heard her laugh, 
and she was strange to me." 

" And yonf father — what of him ? " 

" He was seldom at home ; but why do you ask 
me these questions ? " 

" Because, Edith, your mother and I were school- 
mates together, and I felt interested in her fate." 

" Were you intimate friends ? " asked Edith, look- 
ing anxiously at her. After a pause of some length, 
Lady Glenville replied, — 

" No ; we were not friends. I knew her but little ; 
and our intercourse was not of a pleasant nature." 

Editb rose diisappointed. What to her would be 
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any tidings of a relative, now no more, from a person 
who owned she disliked her ? and she said, sadly, — 

" Then, Lady Glenville, you shall answer none of 
my questions, or those I would have put ; for very 
sacred to me is the memory of my mother, and I 
would have her name mentioned only in terms of love 
and respect." 

" And I would speak of her in none other, Edith. 
You have misunderstood me. In a very large school 
the interests of the girls sometimes clash, disturb- 
ances arise which are nothing in themselves, yet leave 
an unpleasant impression on the mind.'' 

Edith made no reply, and the conversation dropped ; 
but she felt her first feeling of dislike towards Lady 
Blanche ever on the increase, and she wished daily 
her visit was at an end. The evening of that same 
day Edith was surprised by her hostess referring to 
their morning conversation, by putting into her hand 
a small locket, and asking if she would like to see a 
miniature of her mother. A burst of tears was the 
only reply. Lady Blanche continued, — 

" In the back part is her hair ; but a name is en- 
graven there I do not care for you to see.'' 

Edith gazed upon the painting. It was a true like- 
ness, and her companion expected another burst of 
grief. Not BO. Slowly she turned \xei: ^LeG^-«^«^^^ 
ejre upon Lady Blanche, and asked, — 
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" How came this to be in your possession, and you 
not friends ? '' 

" Chance threw it into my hands. I told you there 
was a name engraven on the inside ; and that prevents 
my. parting with it. Otherwise it should be yours. 
You see the little plain ring I wear ; these two arti- 
cles are all that remain to me of love and happiness. 
It was to have some private talk, and show you this 
miniature, that I invited you here ; but I find, not- 
withstanding my wish, I am totally unfit to talk much 
of the past. Your next visit here will be under hap- 
pier auspices. Ida will be at home, and I want very 
much that you two should like each other.'' 

Before Edith could reply, a loud ring startled them 
both, and Lady Blanche exclaimed, — 

"I know that ring; he has come sooner than I 
expected." 

A few moments more, and Lord Glenville, with Ida, 
entered the room. 

" Ha I I thought so,'' he exclaimed, on seeing Edith, 
while Ida occupied herself with her mother. 

When the four sat down to the supper-table, there 

was restraint visible in the little party. Ida attempted 

to talk, hoping that the manner of her parents would 

escape Edith's notice. She did not know how discem- 

jDg^ was the little mute person opposite her — how 
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quickly she had comprehended that her presence was 
not wanted by her host ; and it was that conviction 
prompted the slight excuse given to withdraw to 
her own room as soon as the uncomfortable meal was 
over. 

" What new consolation does the Lady Blanche seek 
in the company of this child ? '' asked Lord Glenville, 
in his most contemptuous tone. 

No reply was vouchsafed, and he went on : — 

" Did I not make known in terms sufficiently ex- 
plicit that there should be no intercourse with even 
the youngest member of that family ? I am aware of 
your whole system of duplicity ; but this new medium 
of communication shall pretty effectually be stopped. 
This small baggage can be removed with little cer- 
emony." 

" Ida, go and seek Edith," languidly remarked her 
mother. 

" I am not blind to your daughter's danger, madam, 
and shall avert all injury by placing her with my 
sister." 

" Ah, indeed ! " sneered the lady. 

" I will, at least, save my child from your pernicious 
influence, madam, and also, if possible, keep from her 
the knowledge of her mother's degradation." 

" Yon are correct, my lord *, my 3iegc^^^^^S5i^ ^^^ 
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commenced when I married an old reprobate for his 
wealth." 

" And for his name, also, madam/' 

" No, sir ; the name I would have borne, by some 
foul means, is known to you. You can well imagine 
how hateful yours is in -comparison." 

** Your confession comes too late. Lady Glenville." 

" Yes ; too late for my own happiness ; but if you 
have anything to complain of, have I no injuries at 
your hands ? What use have you made of the knowl- 
edge of my early error ? " 

" Error, lady I You call vice by a very gentle name. 
No need of more disguise ; I am now in possession of 
all the facts." 

" Decency, Lord Glenville, would have won them 
from me at any time ; a more gentlemanly bearing to- 
wards me would so have worked upon my better feeling 
that you might have possessed my respect." 

She had overshot her mark, and roused the worst 
passions in the man before her. The barrier of cold 
ceremony usually maintained in their interviews was 
broken down, and a torrent of abusive epithets was 
showered down upon her head. Facts and falsehoods 
were so mixed up together in his tirade that she was 
thrown off her guard by the many startling revelations, 
and at last seemed a crushed, if not ^ ^\Alty > -woman. 
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Did the old man deem his satisfaction equal to the 
ruin he caused ? The last frail tenure of Jiome-peace 
was broken. He knew all her secret — and by what 
means ? There had been times in her married life 
when Lady Blanche had dim revealings of a wife's 
duty, and had attempted to redeem the past by efforts 
to regard kindly, at least, the man unto whom she had 
sold herself ; but now — the pleadings of a better re- 
solve would never be heard again. Insult — every- 
thing — she could have borne ; but those goadings 
of the past — they had ripped open scars, and poured 
therein hot lava instead of soothing balm. They, too, 
were bound for life I Her only hope must be fed with 
his decay; and his hope must be nourished by the 
agony> the daily wretchedness, he could cause her. 
How sin will close around the two I The life of the 
old man must wane and die out in miserable bitterness, 
and the best portion of her life be a fruitless effort to 
seem happy a mockery of joy I The world shall envy 
the old man his beautiful wife, and her the wealth 
and happiness of her station. And then that soft 
smile, with which she leans upon his arm, only tells 
society how fascinating is her sweetness, and how he 
dotes upon her love. With true feminine skill she 
has thwarted his purpose ; and Ida will be placed at 
Mrs. Bertrand'B — at the same bc\ioo\ V\^ ^^ <^- 
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noxious Edith Merton. The hardest part of life for 
the two ill-mated to bear, will be when chance throws 
them together. The decency and restraints of society 
no longer observed, the quarrelsomeness of age and 
discontent shall find full vent on the defenceless 
woman. 0, who shall lift the veil, and show in the 
sacred hours of home the deceived and the deceiver 
without their masks ? No eye would care to scan the 
page which teems only with disgust, and the more 
revolting, the nearer to the truth would be the scene 
if depicted. Though Lady Blanche ceased to cajole 
the old man, I know not but that it was a deeper deg- 
radation to live on in the outward expression of a full 
contempt. In the morning Ida knocked gently at the 
door of Edith's room, and was admitted. She bore in 
her hands a small tray with breakfast upon it, and set- 
ting it down, she blushingly remarked, — 

"There is trouble in the lower regions, and you 
would have had no meal if it had not been for me. 
Last night papa decided, suddenly, to leave home with 
mamma. The servants are all busy, though he is just 
as likely to change his mind again.'' 

Edith ate her breakfast in silence. Ida went on. 

" The carriage is to take you home first, and mam- 
ma bade me say good by for her, as she is sufibring 
with one of her ill turns this morning. We shall meet 
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soon at Mrs. Bertrand's, and mamma wishes it ar- 
ranged that we room together, and be very intimate." 

" Please say good by to your mother for me. It is 
impossible for us to room together. I am not intimate 
with any one, and we shall scarcely see each other at 
school." 

" Then it cannot be so very pleasant there. Are 
not the girls allowed to associate together ? " asked 
Ida. 

"Some do — nay, all — I believe. I only said you 
would not be intimate with me." 

" I am very sure I shall not wish to if it is disa- 
greeable to you," said Ida. 

Edith smiled. She felt another enemy was gained, 
a proffered friendship lost; and hastily bidding the 
offended beauty good morning, went down stairs, found 
the carriage already at the door, seated herself, and, 
as she was whirled back to Melville Castle, occupied 
herself with these thoughts : "A few more days, and 
I shall be at school again, in the same old room. I 
did not know before how much I loved it. Why did 
I imagine visiting was to be so pleasant ? and how 
mistaken Mrs. Bertrand was in sttying I should en- 
joy it I Next term I shall have two new studies — 
German and the harp ; but I shall not drop my 
Italian." 
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The last thought was the torchlight to memory, and 
the still pleasanter image of the beggar boy ruled the 
hour. The carriage drew up to the castle door, and 
there stood Clara, beautiful as ever, to welcome her 
back. Edith could hardly restrain an unusual impulse 
to fling both arms around her neck and give her a 
kiss ; but, His being intimate, was the quick thought, 
and she received, or rather suffered, Clara's embrace, 
giving none in return. Gerard was loud in his wel- 
come, and declared if she had not come that day he 
should have stormed the castle, and brought her back 
by force ; but he added, — 

" You look thin as a mummy, Edith. Now confess 
you were moped to death." 

" Indeed I was, and frightened also. Last night 
Lord Glenville came home, and I took to my bed at 
once. I can assure you I was glad enough when Ida 
told me this morning I might come away." 

" How did you like Ida ? " asked Gerard. 

" 0, I have offended her ; and Kate Mellan I have 
not seen at all." 

" Poor child I you have been pursued with ill luck, 

you see, since you parted from me ; but you must 

have had an early breakfast. Come, eat now; and 

you had better eat for a week to come, instead of 

talking, or we shall have to be c\iaa\v\^ the air for 
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yon. I, too, have pined dnring yonr absence, and 
shall be glad to resume my usual appetite.'' 

" I must go to my room now,'' said Edith, " and 
take my things off. I will listen to your nonsense 
when I come back.'' 

On entering her chamber, Edith saw a package upon 
the table addressed to her. It was the first time in 
her life she had to untie one addressed to herself, and 
she experienced all the delight a younger child might 
feel looking for Santa Claus gifts some Christmas morn- 
ing. Clara came in and told her that among a num- 
ber of books sent Lord Mdville, from Germany, was 
this small packet directed to her ; and in a letter his 
fi-iend had desired her father to forward it to a Miss 
Merton, pupil at Madame Bertrand's seminary. 

" And as Miss Merton happened to be here," added 
Clara, laughing, " I hope it contains some glad sur- 
prise for you. But this is all papa or I know of the 
matter." 

Alone again, Edith did not open her package, and 
in the evening, on Clara's asking what it contained, 
was obliged to confess she did not yet know. The 
following day, as if she had waited until weary of 
imJ^gii^ing, pr had battled with her curiosity, she took 
her package^ plowly «^nd carefully unwound paper after 
paper untiJ she c^i^e tQ £^ small morocco ca^ae. ^\So^a. 

9 
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that was a diamond cross, attached to a fine gold chain. 
There was no note, no clew to discover from whom it 
came. Yet it is my own, thought the astonished girl, 
as she gazed with glowing cheeks upon the sparkling 
stones. The family no less wondered from whom it 
came. Lord Melville read his letter again, but he dis- 
covered nothing new. Edith*' s active imagination did 
not let it long remain a mystery to her, and her solv- 
ing was : The beggar boy had gone to Germany to 
pursue his studies, had never ceased to think of her, 
and had embraced the first safe opportunity to send 
her this proof of his remembrance. As to its value, 
she might know by that how well off he was in money 
matters. And this explanation added no little intensity 
to the pleasure with which she clasped the chain around 
her neck. Gerard laughingly asked why she did not 
wear the cross, as Clara did hers, without seeming to 
know she had one on. 

" Because," answered Edith, " Clara's is nothing 
but a gift from Irving.'' 

" And, for all you know, yours is a present from 
me," said Gerard. 

" I know better than that ; you would have given 
me a dog or a side-saddle." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" Irving, I wish you would give me your advice/' 
said Gerard, one morning, following him into the 
library. " I declare I am a most wretched fellow.'' 

" What now, Gerard ? Fred Erskine's horse won, 
and you a heavy loser ? " 

" Pshaw I Who said anything about horses ? Do 
you think nothing but losing a bet can affect a man ? 
I tell you I am desperately in love." 

" You had not told me this before ; so I was igno- 
rant of the cause of your misery." 

" Yet you do not ask whom it's with." 

" Very true ; but having been a spectator of your 
devotion lately to Kate Mellan, and hearing you speak 
of none other the last four weeks, I fancy I know 
without asking." 

" Then, for once, the clear-sighted, far-seeing, deep- 
thinking Irving Melville, is confoundedly mistaken ; 
for I would not give my best racer for a dozen Kate 
Mellans. Try again." 
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" Then, Gerard, I am at a loss ; unless you have 
discovered some latent charm in Lady Blanche, and 
your dislike, so often expressed, has been only to con- 
ceal a different feeling.'' 

" A different nonsense I Where are your senses, 
Irving ? " 

"In my own possession, which I fear yours are 
not." 

'' My senses are ; but my heart for a long time has 
belonged to Edith Merton.'' 

" Good Heavens ! Do you know what you are 
about ? " burst from Irving's lips ; then, controlling 
himself by a masterly effort, he calmly said, — 

" To Edith Merton — did you say ? '' 

" Yes, Irving ; and I knew you would be provoked. 
Your love for Clara prevents your seeing anything 
amiable in any other person ; but you must overcome 
your prejudices against Edith, and like her for my 
sake. Why, man, how pale you look 1 '' 

" It is nothing ; I am not over and above well this 
morning. My advice you wanted. In what way can 
I be useful to you ? " 

"Not your advice, exactly, but your opinion. 
Should ypu not judge Edith was attached to me ? '' 

" Indeed, she may be ; I cannot tell," said Irving, 
hoarsely. 
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*' No ; she is such a queer elf, no one could tell ; 
but have you not noticed she is more familiar with 
me than with any other person ? " 

" Yes ; but that would not tell in your favor.'' 

" Well, Irving, I'll tell you what : if Edith is not 
mine, I'll forswear forever all womankind. I never 
was really in love before ; and I honestly think if you 
had not been engaged to Clara, you would have found 
out how fascinating Edith is ; and her music is superb. 
She would have given a rare song on Clara's birth- 
night ; but when I tried to find her to urge her sing- 
ing, she nor Clara was not in the rooms, and after- 
wards Kate Mellan did put it out of my head." 

" Can I do anything for you ? " said Irving, rising. 

" Why, no ; your melancholy face would never 
speed my wooing. Besides, Edith dislikes you ; but 
if I succeed, you might break the matter with my 
father, and put in a word there." 

" Then you have doubts of your success ? " asked 
Irving. 

" Yes ; every modest man should doubt in some 
degree his power of pleasing ; but still I think she 
loves me." 

" A modest acknowledgment, truly," muttered Ir- 
ving; then added aloud, " I must leave you, Gerard. 
J hare business witix Lord Melville ', \>\xt, vAv^'a. ^ovi 
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wish, command mo ; I will do everything in my 
power." 

" That I know you will, my dear brother ; " and 
the two parted. 

" I wish I was as sure of Edith's love as he is of 
Clara's," thought Gerard ; " he knew quite surely 
his way was clear there ; but Edith is not so easily 
read. Once mine, some of her queer ways I'll alter. 
That deuced fuss she makes about a beggar boy, ask- 
ing every person she meets if they know him ; but, 
after all, there is little I would change in her." 

Clara entered the library in search of a book. 

" What, you here, Gerard, alone ? Who ever saw 
you in this room before ? You must have taken up 
Edith's habit of thinking." 

" Clara, how quickly this year will pass I and then 
you will become Irving's wife, and go to some other 
home." 

Hastily seizing the first book she could lay her 
hand upon, without a reply, Clara left the room. 

" Well, she might have staid a moment," mut- 
tered Gerard. "To go out just as I was about to 
open my heart to her ! and then to blush so at such 
an old story — perfectly ridiculous ! 0, misery — 
this having to bear trouble without sympathy! I 
will £nd Edith, and know my fete a.\. oii^^." 
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In the hall he encountered Kate Mellan, just come 
in for a visit, and conducting her to the drawing-room, 
in most pleasant chat he forgot his feelings of misery. 

" I have some news to tell you," said Kate. 

" Ah ! " replied Gerard ; " let us have it, Miss 
Mellan ; this family are on the rack for the uncom- 
mon article." 

• " 0, it will not interest you ; only the young la- 
dies, and Edith especially." 

" Then, of course, it interests me ; but go on." 

" Well, sir, what do you care to know that my 
cousin, Ida Glenville, is to become a pupil of Mrs. 
Bertrand's, and room with Miss Merton, at the espe- 
cial request of Lady Blanche ? " 

" You are mistaken there," interrupted Edith, " for 
nothing would tempt me to room with her, or any one 
of the girls." 

" You are very complimentary to Clara and myself. 
Miss Merton." 

"Edith has only spoken the truth, Kate," said 
Clara ; " we should all prefer to room alone, and I 
will take this opportunity to tell you, it is my inten- 
tion to have a room to myself this last year. I can 
study better alone, and you will have no difficulty to 
accommodate yourself with a much pleasanter com- 
pamon. " 
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Kate bit her lip with vexation as she replied, — 
" Indeed I shall, Clara, and be forced to put up with 
Ida — a rather poor substitute for you. I do hope 
you will change your mind, and let us room together, 
as last term." 

" Impossible, Kate. I have much to learn the com- 
ing year, and solitude will be of great advantage 
to me." • 

" I shall see nothing of you," urged Kate. 

" You will see her, but have no long talks with 
her," interrupted Edith. 

The words were simple, but they had struck home, 
and 'darting an angry glance at the apparently uncon- 
scious Edith, Kate rose to take leave. The angry 
flush upon her cheek deepened as she wondered to 
herself if Edith Merton could have discovered how 
much she was interested in Gerard. No particular 
affection for Clara prompted this desire to room with 
her. The charm of her society was — she was Ge- 
rard's sister. Edith had easily read the motive, and 
again thought she saw the wisdom of her mother's 
prohibition, and felt she ran no risk. Her own feel- 
ings towards Clara were undefinable ; she tried to 
think as little about her as possible, lest she should 

break the spirit of her mother's command. 

* > 

Come, girh ; let us have one moxe VLOx^ebaAk J 



//" 
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ride," exclaimed Gerard. " One more before you 
will return to school. Say not nay, sister mine ; 
for I am determined. Hurry up, Irving." 

Oerard alone seemed to be anxious for the ride ; 
J|)but to 'oblige him all agreed. The open air did some- 
9 thing towards removing the evident depression of the 
liUle party. What was unusual, Edith kept close to 
diara, and at length Gerard, after sundry sly hints at 
S^r horse, plainly asked for a race, adding, in an un- 
der tone , — 

" We will leave the lovers behind to say a thou- 
sand last tender words." 

Edith bent her deep-sunken eye upon him, and sat- 
isfied that his ignorance of how matters stood was 
not assumed, put her horse into a canter, and was out 
of sight in a moment. Gerard pursued in mad terror, 
fearful she would lose command of the gay steed on 
which she was mounted ; but she rode well, as she 
did everything else, and, when it suited, reined in 
her horse, and permitted herself to be overtaken. 
They were far in advance of Irving and Clara, and 
Edith turned her horse's head to ride back and meet 
them. Gerard pleaded in vain for her to go on to a 
place where was a charming view he wished to show 
her, till, losing all patience, he exclaimed, — 

"I venljr believe, Edith, you aift dLeXjetm^^^"^^^ 
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have no opportunity to tell you how dearly I love 
you." 

The woods rang with a merry burst of girlish 
laughter ; but the ice had been broken, and Gerard 
waited until her mirth was spent, and then said, — 

"You may laugh as much as you please, if after- 
wards you will grant me a sober hearing." 

" Then tell me, again and again, that you love 
me," said Edith, " and I shall have food for fun." 

" You are at liberty, Edith, to ridicule my manner 
of telling you ; but throw none upon the fact, I be- 
seech you." 

The tones of his voice sounded unusual. Edith 
saw in a moment that he was in earnest, and turned 
towards him with a beseeching look, as if, had she 
dared, she would have begged for no more in that 
strain ; but his face forbade. 

" Will you hear me now ? " asked Gerard. 

" Would you have me listen to a tale of love when 
I have no regard for you save the mere liking of one 
for another ? " 

" Yes, Edith ; give me the poor satisfaction of tell- 
ing how dear you are to me, how truly I would study 
your happiness in evdVy thought and act of my life. 
I may not appear now all that you might wish for, 
but my aim shall be to prove my^e\i ^vi^-^^ %\.\&i^at 
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worthy to be loved. Even if you do not care for me 
now, may I not hope to win you by my devotion ? I 
will wait, and wait, and struggle to be worthy of 
your love." 

"You are worthy now, Gerard, and of a better 
love than I could offer. It is myself, so strange and 
unlike others, who would be unworthy to fill the 
place you would put me in." 

In a transport of joy Gerard poured out his grati- 
tude. 

" For what ? " thought Edith ; " for my refusing 
him ? — There, Gerard, I knew you would rather I told 
you the truth. Kate Mellan will make you a much 
better wife than I, and would have you for the 
asking." 

" Ask whom ? " said Gerard, in no veiy gentle 
terms ; " what can you mean, Edith ? Do you not 
love me ? " 

" No, not at all ; but I like you. Did you not un- 
derstand me before ? " 

Gerard was speechless. The words so nicely ar- 
ranged, with which he meant to plead his cause, failed 
him in the utterance. That one moment of joy, suc- 
ceeded by disappointment so effectually silenced him. 
Edith quickened her horse's pace, and rode on alone. 
Must they part thus ? had be not teeuVvcA^^^^^^*^ 
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She would go back; and suiting the action to the 
thought, she rode towards him, saying, — 

" Gerard, you have been very, very good to me ; 
we will try and forget forever this last hour. After 
to-morrow you will not see me for a very long time. 
I have not been forbidden to be intimate with you ; 
and shall we not still be good friends ? " 

" Yes," answered Gerard, taking hope again ; " and 
you will try to love me, Edith, as Clara does Irving ? '' 

" I will, as Irving does Clara," replied Edith. 

" A thousand thanks, dear one, for that happiness, 
and I will trust all else to the future." 

*' Be silent, Gerard, or you will make me hate you, 
as I do Irving. You are determined to think only as 
you wish, and misunderstand my every word." 

" What shall I think you mean, then ? " asked the 
poor, bewildered Gerard. 

" Nothing ; only that I hope you will one day 
marry Kate Mellan, and that I shall like her better 
for your sake." 

" Edith, are you crazy ? " 

" No ; not crazy, Gerard, only lamentably homely. 

Tell me, now, do you think I shall always be so plain ? 

Sometimes I fancy that as I grow older my eyes will 

come out fuller ; they have grown darker since I have 

been bore. Of course I shall nevet \)e \>\oom\\i^, \\kft 
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Clara ; but then, you know, I am black, and she is 
fair. How very beautiful she is I I wish I looked 
like her." 

Gerard rode by her side in gloomy silence, and 
Edith continued, — 

" Are you tired of talking, Gerard ? You seemed 
languid when you began. Let us go faster, and meet 
Clara and Irving." 

"Edith, remember you promised to love me as 
Clara does Irving." 

" No ; I did not say that. Besides, you called me 
crazy ; and I like you even less than I did. I don't 
think I care to be intimate with you. How strange 
that you don't feel that you will certainly marry Kate 
Mellan ! " 

" I do not love her ; so why should you say so ? " 

" Because you ought. She does you, and you are 
so much alike — so perfectly suited to one another." 

" You speak the truth, dear Edith ; I have not 
sense enough for you." 

" I did not say so, dear, dear Gerard." 

" 0, Edith, I feel it, and you have made me 
wretched." 

" I never made any person otherwise. Life and 
alone, thus far, has been my fate. Do you know it 
is the dresLia of my life that the time VA come ^n\vk^ 
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I shall feel that I may exercise the power within me, 
and make others happy? My school days must be 
ended, and then I can make friends. 0, they shaU be 
only the good and the sad. I shall try and become 
like the good, and comfort the sorrowful. Gerard, if 
you will promise faithfully never to tell, — for I 
hardly dare own it to myself, at least in words, — I 
do intend to marry.'' 

'' And what girl does not? And, Edith, you will let 
me have the hope that I may be the happy man ? " 

" Happy ? 0, yes. And now, Gerard, never lisp 
one word ; but I do, soon as my school days are over, 
hope to marry the beggar boy." 

Gerard was answered. He could doubt no longer 
his own fate, nor had he mind enough to really appre- 
ciate the strange girl who had rejected him in so 
comical a manner. She only fascinated him more and 
more. He now thought himself added to the list of 
martyrs who had died, or were dying, for love. Prob- 
ably from that moment all Nature put on her darkest 
hue for him, and his life merged into the deep shadow 
of a vanished happiness. At least, he thought so ; 
but time proved he had only lost a fancy. He ima- 
gined he had dived into dark waters, and brought up 
the bitterest woe the human heart could bear and live. 
I would not be sure, but it seems to Ttie t\ve words 
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" life and alone '^ fell from his lips. In truth they 
were the burden on his heart. He determined to 
brave his hard fate without sympathy, and called up 
on his woe-begone countenance anything but the ex- 
pression of a rejected lover. His only pleasure now 
should be in the remembrance of the little elf. He 
had fancied her former allusions to the beggar boy to 
be some joke best known to herself. Now he did not 
doubt there was some person to whom she was en- 
gaged, and had bestowed upon him that odd title. As 
for himself, he should never be married. Where 
should he find another Edith? Then the thought 
crossed him that, after he had seen her settled in life, 
it would be pleasant to recall that she had recom- 
mended Kate Mellan to him. Miss Mellan's image, 
as he rode on now in silence, at length took absolute 
possession of his mind ; and as he jumped from his 
horse to assist Edith from hers, he muttered, — 

"Thank Heaven, I need fear no rejection there;'' 
and his sorrow was comforted. 

It was the last evening of vacation time. There 
was no need of disguise ; gloom evidently rested on 
the home circle at Melville Castle. Even the transient 
guests, there for the past week only, could not but 
feel regret at the near departure of Clara for so long 
a time. Conversation was at its lo^eat OsJc> , «^\\fi».^^R» 
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was asked for. Clara's and Irving's voices mingled 
together in song. Was it chance they did not har- 
monize ? Clara felt it with a shudder, and, turning to 
Edith; asked her to take her place. 

" I had rather sing alone," said Edith, as she took 
her seat at the piano. " I do not feel my voice is in 
tune to-night." Could it be that she feared a failure, 
and really made an effort to sing ? If so, she sur- 
passed any former attempt. The sound of the instru- 
ment was lost in the voice which swelled forth its 
fullest power in long, rich tone. No sadder, softer 
notes mingled in her melody. To an ecstasy of pleas- 
ure, in unison with her present mood, she raised her 
auditors and kept them there in a transport of delight. 
It was the gladness of childhood rolling over her heart, 
to which her voice gave utterance in appropriate words. 
One note lent its strength to another, until her whole 
heart seemed ringing out with unearthly skill — its 
highest key of joy. Few ever heard Edith laugh but 
in song ; and the garnered merriment of years to-night 
burst out in strains of most melodious glee. In her 
usual singing was a tear in her voice ; but more pow- 
erful, if less sweet, was it when laughter trilled every 
note. Soon she seemed to change her magic strain to 
the quiet of a smile, and, clear and calm, sung on her 
Beautiful worda ; but they weie 01A7 ^ ^x^lxsidft to tfee 
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next wild burst. Clara turned her eye upon Irving, 
marked well the proud despair with which he listened, 
and the cold blood trickled drop by drop round her 
heart. Gerard had bowed his head in both hands, and 
experienced some faint idea of his lost hope. All 
present were differently affected by the music they 
stood entranced to hear. What a poor tribute to such 
power of song would have been the language of praise I 
Not one word was spoken, and Edith thought, as here- 
tofore, that her music gave no pleasure. How. unlike 
this cold silence to the applause Clara always received I 
It was not praise she craved ; but her heart did yearn 
to thrill for a moment with the knowledge that she had 
given pleasure. That night Clara Melville drew her 
chair by the embers of a dying fire, unmindful of heat 
or cold, sleep or darkness, as she sat alone in her 
chamber, and held long and solemn commune with 
herself. She probed her heart witt stem questions : 
Was it, the strength of a sinful pride which enabled 
her to quell all emotion, and meet Irving with the 
gentle converse of a sister's love ? Was it a revulsion 
of feeling, and now only deep contempt for him who 
had wronged her ? Was it an energy of recklessness 
growing out of the depths of despair which enabled 
her to give up the sun to her life ? And her heart 
ma#e responae to each query wVt\i \Xi^ Ae^csv^'e^'e* ^'l 

10 
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truth. She had dethroned her soul's ideal, and given 
the remnant of her love unto Him from whom it so 
long had strayed ; and the strength with which she 
met each day's revealings was from above, and unfail- 
ing as the source from whence it sprung. There was 
no change in her feeUngs towards Irving. She knew 
there could be no death-note to love like hers. It lay 
aside in her breast, to be no more thought of in this 
time-world of ours, but in eternity to become again a 
recogjaized joy. Purer was it in its repose than when 
sullied by a thought, holier in its slumber, for it bore 
no dross of earth. There was no despair now in her 
heart, but the germs of a perfect resignation. It is 
true Nature at times had the control, and the cold 
blood trickled round her heart ; she felt, and shrank 
from, the icy drops ; there came with them a warning, 
a sinking sensation of every faculty; but always 
strength was granted her to suffer and endure. The 
strong-minded girl allowed herself no luxury of grief; 
she feared to lose in a burst of feeling her own self- 
respect, and weaken her powers of control at another 
time. To-night there was no indulged-in reverie over 
the events of the last six weeks — that short period of 
time which had wrought such a mighty change in her 
destiny, in her whole character. There was one regret 
which did travel back into t\ie p^at, — \vet tc^nfjent 
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feeling of envy and dislike for Edith, — and she num- 
bered it among the things to be repented of. Before 
retiring, she wrote a long letter, locked it up in a 
box, and attached the key to her chatelaine. For the 
sake of Irving's present position^with her father, she 
was forced to conceal their relation to each other. 
He was on the threshold oif some political aggraadize- 
ment, from which a word from her might hurl him ; 
and, however her father might feel compelled to vent 
his vengeance upon him, she knew enough of human 
nature to understand that another feeling would clash 
with parental love. The parent would grieve for his 
child, the man would lament the failure of his ambi- 
tious projects. Knowing how ambition also swayed 
Irving's mind, she had no fear that he' would thwart 
her purpose by a premature dificlosuref * She had wit- 
nessed, with concealed surprise, the perfectly unem- 
barrassed ease with which he treated her in the pres- 
ence of others ; and when alone together, his proud, 
stem nature gave no evidence of consciousness that 
he had wronged her. Clara could not complain, for 
on the very night of the denouement she had herself 
established their future position. She had pressed the 
kiss upon his brow and whispered, " Brother 1 " He, 
wrapped in one wild thought of Edith, would hardly • 
oin to himself that Clara had eyet teen eXket \ft\s^xsv^ 
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The memory of a long devotion was lost in the passion 
of a few short weeks ; setting forth, in simple truth, the 
depth of man and woman's love at the stage when a 
new fancy usurps the place of the feeling of years in 
the breast of the one, while the other meekly bows 
her head and resigns all claim. The question, Had 
Irving ever loved Clara ? will solve itself in coming 
circumstances, though in individuality of character 
Edith was his counterpart. 

Lord Melville announced at the breakfast-table his 
own intention of taking the girls back to school ; but, 
imagining he read disappointment upon the faces of 
the young men, he smilingly added that the party 
could be enlarged. His offer was rejected, and the 
moment dxgw near for the final adieus to be spoken. 
What a wdA^ of feelfcag trembles upon that simple 
word, good by I Clara found it easier to say than 
ever before, and Edith's was uttered in cold uncon- 
cern. She extended her hand to Irving because Clara 
did, but drew her glove on first, saying, — 

" I fear to paralyze my hand if it touches yours, so 
prone to wield the pen in bold and impious thought ; " 
and then, laughing, she turned^*tp Gerard with, "How 
sorry Kate Mellan will be not to see you with us I 
but I am glad your father is going. I shall not dare 

t 
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attack his dignity with my nonsense, and we shall 
have a charmingly quiet drive ; so good by.'' 

They were gone. The young men glanced at each 
other, and Irving broke the silence. 

" You have offered yourself, Gerard, and been re- 
fused ? '' 

*' Zounds ! How do you know that ? Our last con- 
versation was of an acceptive-rejective nature. If 
there be any such terms, your learning can inform 
you." 

" I am sorry for you, then, Gerard ; a doubt is hard 
to bear.'' 

"Precious little doubt I bear as to ever having 
Edith Merton for a wife.'* 

" Then, Gerard, you are not made so w|etched by 
her rejection as you imagined.!^ . i^ 

" It is no fiault of yours if the wound be not probed 
and painful enough ; " and the first unkind feeling in 
his breast towards his brother had its date from that 
moment. 

But Irving was too well versed in human nature to 
allow the sting of his words to remain. With con- 
summate skill he sooj^d Gerard, drew from him the 
whole story, and held out flattering hopes for the fu- 
ture. Well might Irving fear, under existing circum- 
BtaDieefif, to rouse any suspicion in Gteiaidi^^ Vt^^»»^> ^"^ ji^ 
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to anger him. Arrived at school, teachers and pupils 
gave warm welcome to Clara Melville, while Edith 
passed unnoticed to her own room. Again in that 
dear spot, she was amply compensated as her eye fell 
upon each familiar object. Her first glad impulse was 
to throw herself down upon the floor beside the open 
closet door, and think. Poor child I there is an alloy 
even in the simplest pleasures. Thoughts of her 
mother presented themselves first to her mind; it 
seemed as if they had been parted, and now met 
again. 

" Mother dear,^' she exclaimed, " I will be true to 
your command ; but you must strike that chord upon 
your harp which is Edith's note, and let me hear it in 
the peace q£ heart I shall have when thinking of thee. 
I have gazea once upon your likeness ; but I love bet- 
ter to think of you in your present happiness, and to 
hear your voice from the spirit-land thrill my being. 
I know you are wending your way farther and farther 
from earth ; but sound can travel back without ever 
growing weary. I can feel the changed melody of 
the note as you rise higher. It is clearer, mother 
dear, and more powerfully urg^s me onward to fulfil 
every duty. Sleep does not drown it, and morning 
hriDgB a brighter consciousness of thy blest destiny.^ 
-Her tboughtB then lost aU tmge oi ^^^Tva^-^^ ^xA the 
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image of tlie beggar boy resumed its sway. She 
would be very near him through the study of her 
German books ; and now she wondered if the cross 
he sent her might not be more significant, perhaps an 
emblem of the religion he had embraced ; but that 
was a solemn mystery she would leave for him to re- 
veal. Mrs. Bertrand had followed Clara to her room, 
who knew for what purpose, and nerved herself to 
answer any questions. Mrs. Bertrand first inquired 
if she had attained her object in Edith's visit, and 
Clara answered. No ; she had been no more intimate 
with her than at school. 

*' Do you not understand her any better, my 
love ? '' 

" No, ma'am ; I think I both admire and love her 
more ; but she is as unreadable as ever." 

*' In society, dear, was she not more like other 
girls ? " 

" She was modest and retiring, and her peculiarities 
less marked ; but if noticed, she was her own singular 
self, and always interesting." 

" Well, my dear, I am so glad you enjoyed her so- 
ciety, and did not regret your invitation I " and with 
another" embrace the satisfied woman quitted the 
* room. 

Cold curdled the blood round CVw^^^ \i^^^N ^^^ 
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by drop, longer this time, it fell with startling chill, as 
she murmured to herself, — 

" No ; I am sure that I do not regret the invita- 
tion/' 

Soon a summons came for her to rejoin her com- 
panions. Solitude at that moment would have been 
a luxury to her ; but there were no lessons to excuse 
her remaining in her room; and she sought her fellow- 
scholars, entered warmly into their pleasure at re- 
union, kindly relieved the embarrassment of the new 
comer, answered smilingly the thousand and one ques- 
tions of the vacation, its amusements, and of Edith. 
She might have said that never before was the gabble 
of school-girls so distasteful to her, and have envied 
Edith her very singularity, which obtained for her 
such unmolested quiet ; but these suggestions were 
banished on the moment, and she remained with her 
schoolmates until her withdrawal would pass unob- 
served. Clara Melville gone, a group of girls gath- 
ered round a new comer, and a dozen voices put the 
questions, " Is she not beautiful ? Don't you like 
her ? She is always just so pleasant, and we call her 
the queen of the school." 

'' Well you may," said another. " Nobody in any 
of the classes ever takes precedence of her, and, , 
BtroDge to Bay, we do not envy Yiei." 
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*' I suppose the reason is/' said a tall, thoughtful- 
looking girl, " she bears her honors as if she did not 
perceive them, and will leave off a lesson any hour to 
enlighten the veriest dunce in the school.'' 

" Well," said Kate Mellan, " if you think Clara 
handsome and so charming, you should see her broth- 
er Gerard ; he is splendid, and as much more agreea- 
ble as day is brighter than night." 

"Not a good comparison, Kitty, for night has a 
glory of its own, and the stars show us truths no day 
can reveal." 

"0, pshaw. Miss Percy I I did not intend to rouse 
any of your high stnkes ; you are always so high- 
flown. Gerard Melville is full of fun, and a very 
intimate friend of mine. Tou need not look so, Ida 
Glenville ; he has been devoted to me all this va- 
cation." 

" Why, Kate, you were only introduced to him at 
Clara's party, not quite two weeks ago, and I am 
sure he seemed a great deal more pleased with Edith 
Merton." 

" Pleased with Edith Merton I " laughed a chorus 
of girls ; " that seems a likely story. Why, it would 
not be a possible thing for that sallow face of hers and 
sepulchral voice to chain a gentleman to her side five 
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minutes ! But you say, Kitty/ your friend is full of 
fun ; perhaps he was making sport of her.'' 

" Very gentlemanly," muttered Ida. 

" You know he is a gentleman and a nobleman, 
Ida," said the now enraged Kitty ; and putting her 
arm within that of Agnes Walters, she Went off to 
make her the repositary of her secrets. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Many go back to their school days as to the hap- 
piest portion of existence, forgetful that then the 
trials and vexations of every day were a& hard to 
bear as griefs of a later date, proportioned to the 
judgment, strength, and experience to meet them. 
The view Edith Merton took of life was, perhaps, as 
well as another's — to find exquisite pleasure in reverie 
and anticipation, to be contented with the present, to 
possess a cultivated strength of mind which should 
prevent despondency and disappointment in realizing 
so far below the standard of imagination — a faith 
beautiful in its simplicity, strong in its exercise. 
What would be thought hard and unnatural in ,the 
mother's injunction was of great benefit to the child. 
If she were deprived of pleasant intercourse with 
those of her own age, she gained hours of study, 
which well prepared her mind to struggle with all 
changes and chances of life. If her hours of reverie 
were of an enervating tendency, no \&^^ ^o>^^V^»^^ 
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been the foolish jabbering of school-girls. If the 
difference of her peculiar views and mode of life sub- 
jected her to mortifications, these were good lessons 
in humility. Thus far the trials of her school life had 

. mostly grown out of her isolated position, and had 
been bravely borne, sustained by the consciousness 
that she had been true to her mother's command. 
The following term presented some of a different kind. 
Soon after her return to school, though term bills 
were regularly paid, a former allowance for clothing, 
&c., was sensibly diminished, and at length ceased 
altogether. Other faculties of her nature were called 
into exercise — to plan, to mend, to make, to econo- 
mize in every way ; and the effort was harder to her 
than would have been the mastering of the most 
diflScult language. A depth of pride was disclosed 
which the child never dreamed was among her faults ; 
and hours of reverie seemed to merge, at last, inore 
into the minute study of her own character. While 
the tedious hours of sewing passed, her thoughts 
were busy with self-examination, and dreams of the 
beggar boy were reserved for the twilight hour only. 
In time the poverty of her dress attracted attention 
from the scholars ; and many revenged themselves for 
what they considered a slight of their acquaintance 

by eljr hints upon the rustineBa of Uer black, and a 
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thousand mean innnendocs which have such power to 
wound. True, it was little and contemptuous, un- 
worthy any notice, and would have heen little heeded 
by Edith, could she have foreseen any remedy ; but 
future wants rose before her, and every taunt .of f 
her schoolmates excited anew anxiety for that future. 
There were those in school bad enough to note the 
deeper flush on her cheek when any allusion to dress 
was made, and they would continue the subject until 
she felt every word was aimed at her. All this would 
take place while waiting in a recitation room for the 
teacher's appearance, or in the music hall. One day 
a paper was handed round for names to be put down 
opposite a required sum of money requisite to pur- 
chase some presents for the teachers, and it was pre- 
sented to Edith to sign ; then all her native digni^. 
had to be summoned forth to hand back the paper 
and look calm, as she answered, — 

" I have nothing to give I " 

To whom, or how at all, to any one — intimate 
with none — should she go and ask for help ? or in 
what way raise a small sum of money herself ? It 
was difficult to carry any plan into execution without 
Mrs. Bertrand's knowledge ; and Edith shrank with 
renewed sensitiveness from asking her when she re- 
membered her name was* not toxxTL^i ^jcaorci^ 'Oaa Vsw^ 
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list of otherfi who had presented her some token of 
their regard. One •morning, after a German recita- 
tion, Gonsalvo handed her two small volumes of 
Schiller, most elegantly bound, saying, — 

" I knew. Miss Merton, you would soon want these 
books, and, while purchasing some for the class, made 
choice of these two for you/' 

Edith took the books, saw the mark upon them, 
and knew she was unable to pay the amount. Her 
hand trembled, her eye filled with scorching tears ; 
but she laid the books upon the table without a word. 
The quick mind of the Italian comprehended instantly 
her dilemma. With a well-feigned air of disappoint- 
ment, he exclaimed, — 

" Then you refuse this poor expression of my ap- 
probation for the best scholar in my class.'' 

" Is it a gift ? " said Edith, raising her dark eye, 
full of the heart's burden, upon Gonsalvo. " I could 
ill afford such expensively bound books for study, 
when cheaper would answer the purpose as well." 

The effort had been made to tell the truth ; yet 
she did not know but the exposure of her limited 
means would lower her in the eyes of the teacher she 
best liked. She did not understand the expression 
of his countenance, or know of the delight with 
which his whole soul waB filled at her confession. 
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He still pretended to feel hurt at her manner of re- 
ceiving his gift, and finally urged it upon her in terms 
which she could not reject and show him proper re- 
spect. The books were accepted, and she went back 

• 

to her room saved from a present annoyance, as in a 
few days these new books were to be needed by 
the class. Gonsalvo had achieved his purpose on the 
unsuspecting girl. He had thrown the first coil of his 
chain around her, and now, with caution and prudence 
on his part, could place her under obligations from 
which she could not extricate herself. He had spoken 
the truth when he called her the best scholar in the 
class, and he warmly appreciated her genius. To 
him her face was a thousand times more beautiful 
than the faultless features of Clara Melville ; but his 
true purpose was a scheme deep-laid and diabolical 
in the extreme. One day Edith sat in her room pon- 
dering how she should raise some money to replace 
her wardrobe. She could think of nothing but to 
part with her watch or diamond cross. The watch 
had been her mother's ; the cross was dear also ; but 
when the two, as precious gifts, were considered, the 
watch was the dearest thing she owned on earth. 
She could not part with that. The diamonds also 
brightened as she gazed on them, and their lustre too 
was borrowed from the thoug\ita vAacJoi^xaA. Ooa&XRi^^^ 
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and lingered so often around the beautiful ornament. 
Still, she must part with it, and she thought the best 
thing would be to consult Gonsalvo as to its value. 
He knew something already of her poverty, and there 
would be fewer questions to answer than if she ap- 
plied to any other person. The money raised from its 
sale would supply her wants for a very long time, and 
the day might come when she could redeem it. With 
these reflections she tried to hush the bitter regrets 
she felt at parting with it, when a knock ut the door 
startled her. It was only a servant with a package 
for her. She opened it, and found a large roll of bank 
notes, together with a letter written in Italian, signed 
Gonsalvo. She counted out the notes to the amount 
of two hundred pounds, and the letter ran as fol- 
lows : — 

My Pupil: The noble and dignified avowal you 
made of your present circumstances won my entire 
admiration and respect ; and I offer the enclosed as a 
loan, to be paid whenever convenient. I know well 
the delicacy which will cause you to start back with 
disdain from this proffered loan : perhaps you may 
even deem me impertinent ; but I take a very differ- 
ent view of the matter. As your teacher, I have a 
right to know and administer to -joaxc ^^\it«.. No rel- 
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ative has any claim upon me. As a rich and idle 
literary man, for the sake of pursuing a pleasant oc- 
cupation, and perhaps doing some little good in this 
far-famed institution, I am here ; but not to earn a 
livelihood, I can assure you. Therefore you need 
have no hesitation in accepting my aid, that you by 
so doing could embarrass me ; not at all. I should 
beg your acceptance of the amount, and be amply re- 
paid by your quicker advance in study, did I not feel 
your own good sense would refuse me, as I know it 
will aid you in not refusing to accept it as a loan. 

Your teacher, 

GONSALVO. 

Such was the wily Italian's note, and Edith felt to 
refuse would be ungrateful and impossible. Nor had 
she any wish to : if no money came from home, she 
had still the means of payment within her power, for 
there was her diamond cross ; and — joy to her heart 
— ^she could retain that a little while longer. Gon- 
salvo was her teacher; there could be no harm in 
placing herself under obligations to him. Edith dwelt 
long upon his kindness — how quickly he had relieved 
her distress about the books, divined her present 
wants, and so delicately aided her. If, as he said, 
progreBB in study could reward \\\m,'Ww ^^^'^^'^^^ 

11 
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would she double her diligence I No wonder she 
made astonishing advancement in German. It was a 
language well fitted to call out her thinking powers, 
and to fascinate completely. She roved through its 
rich fields of literature, gathering materials for thought, 
and at every step of her onward way some faint idea 
arrested her. She had herself conceived the beauti- 
ful idea, and now found it expressed. Some days 
passed before she found an opportunity to thank Gon- 
salvo for his generosity, as she saw him only in the 
class ; and at length she was obliged to make one by 
staying in the room after all the others had left. She 
walked straight up to the table where he sat, laid her 
hand upon his arm, saying, — 

" How can I thank you for so timely a relief from 
much embarrassment? I must soon have tidings 
from home, when your money can be repaid ; but 
never, I fear, the kindness which prompted your 
act.'' 

The bold eye of the Italian fell before the cakn, 
steadfast look of the grateful girl, and he was at a 
loss for any reply. He had expected more embarrass- 
ment in her manner, instead of this frank acknowledg- 
ment of the favor he had done her. He saw no 
repugnance in accepting what he considered a bold 
jnlAre; but there she stood, caVinVy ^a!v\AXi^ i^x \ivccL to 
epej^k. After a thoughtful pause, \ie »a\^, — 
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" Let it never again be mentioned between us. I 
would do a service to any of my pupils with the 
greatest pleasure.'' 

"But you will take my thanks, now/' said Edith, 
" and something more substantial hereafter — will you 
not ? " 

" Your thanks, certainly ; but let the debt take 
care of itself." 

" I do not wish to dismiss the subject so easily, 
signer ; and, in the mean time, if I could only prove 
to you my constant remembrance of your goodness I " 

" What time do you practise the harp ? " abruptly 
asked Gonsalvo. 

" I have now the hour from four to five, which is 
the exercise hour for the whole school but me. I go 
out later for a walk with one of the teachers." 

'* Well, as you wish to show me favor for the slight 
one done you, it is in your power to do so. I had 
once a dearly loved sister ; she was what we call in 
Italy an improwisatrice : music was her passion, and 
the harp chosen of all instruments. It would be a 
melancholy, though very sweet pleasure to me, if you 
would allow me to be present sometimes during your 
practice hour. Mrs. Bertrand and the young ladies 
would probably consider this a very weak request 
from the Italian teacher — pei\iapa\\»\^'<i «^^*^^ '^'^^ 
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grant my request out of pity or gratitude, or if I 
should be the least interruption in the practice of your 
lesson." 

" None at all," replied Edith ; "the favor you ask 
is indeed small. Come whenever you care for music, 
though I must, in justice, tell you no person likes my 
singing ; but I can learn the songs your sister knew, 
and perhaps give you some pleasure." 

"I shall draw largely upon your permission, and 
find it difficult to resist coming every day." 

" Wait until you have heard me," laughed Edith. 
" I shall never expect to see you but once in the 
music hall." 

They separated. The wily Italian, with a glow of 
satisfaction on his face, sat down to ponder over the 
simplicity of girlhood. His first idea had been, in 
carrying out his purpose, to have had Edith make 
such rapid progress in German that she would have 
had to recite to him alone ; but Clara Melville kept 
pace with her, and that was impossible. On gome 
pretext or other he restored both girls to the regular 
class ; and all had the benefit of the remarks with 
which he had intended to win the admiration of his 
genius scholar, and then her love ; thinking that 
genius could only love the master power of its own 
tastes; forgetful or ignorant ttiat ^^ ^N^TJM«i ta ihe"x^ 
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heart of the most brilliant lies not always through a 
field of knowledge, that such a friend would be re- 
garded more as the book daily used, or a well-stored 
dictionary — good enough to refer to, but a dry mor- 
sel to love for life. The mind, though it may glory 
in the possession of knowledge, and find its chief 
happiness therein, wearied, does at times turn with 
envy to the careless ignorant, and find in their soci- 
ety relief from their own aching thoughts. In the 
solitude of her own chamber Clara Melville put to 
herself the question. Why was she thus struggling 
in the race of study with Edith Merton ? Though 
her talents were of a high order, yet long hours of 
application could only accomplish what Edith's genius 
mastered at once. The stem monitor of the heart 
asked if her motive was to win back Ii*ving, and 
every emotion responded. No. There was the strong 
desire to equal her who unwillingly had blasted her 
destiny for life to equal his new love. If it cost 
health and life, firm was her resolve to be at the next 
examination without a rival. Not from love of praise, 
but to stand alone in study, as was to be her destiny 
through life ; and an uncontrollable impulse urged 
her to take Edith for a standard. A feeling had lately 
taken possession of her mind that she had never come 
vp to Irving' s .ideal, aa M\t\i \i^^\ «cA ^^^ ^^ 
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wished to be worthy of the love which once had been 
offered her. The purity of her motives enabled her 
to ask God's blessing without a doubt. It might 
have been that the excitement and effort of study 
filled the void in her hearty were it not, when she lay 
down to rest, thoughts, chained no longer by the day's 
duties, rested calmly upon a higher hope than had 
ever brightened any earthly vision, and sought a love 
purer and dearer than the deepest tenderness one hu- 
man heart can give another. She who had known 
the wildest passion of an earthly love could rest in 
gentle peace, with her mind's eye lifted from the 
wreck, in faith, on scenes above. Put the question 
three months ago : What is the acme of all life's 
pleasures ? and her whole heart's response would have 
been, Love. Ask it now, and every energy of her 
nature would have urged the glad answer, Love — 
but of Christ, her Kedeemer, not man. Thus we 
change, and the story of one is the history of thou- 
sands. One morning in the hall, Edith and Clara 
passed by one another; both stopped a moment, 
Edith to rest her impassioned gaze on the features so 
perfectly beautiful; and the thought passed quickly 
through her mind. Will she ever thus continue to 
^row more lovely ? for it seems to me, each passing 
day develops some new expresBioii oi Xi^^xxfc^. But 
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Clara's eye rested on a sealed letter Edith carelessly 
held in her hand : it dropped ; she picked it up for 
her, and recognized Irving's writing. The cold blood 
again fell drop by drop adown her heart, a dizziness 
rooted her to the spot ; but Edith passed on uncon- 
scious. She was carrying her letter unopened back 
to the post-bag, to have it thus returned to Irving. 
In a few moments Clara Melville recovered her 
strength, but not so quickly from the thought her* 
emotion had betrayed her into ; and, in her room 
again, she exclaimed, — 

" This feeling must be an agony of nature for its 
lost happiness, over which I can have no control. 

< 

Thoughts, I can bid them go to sleep. Fears I can 
crush, and fill my being with the leaden weight of for- 
getfulness ; but these strange spasms, this shrinking, 
and pressing round my heart cold drops of blood, taking 
almost my breath away, falling within me like ice 
bolts, — what mean they ? Irving 1 No power can 
reach that instrument of torture which keeps alive 
the truth — we once have loved. Say, if Edith's re- 
jection has such power over you, then are we united 
in suffering ; " and she laughed long and wildly. 

That sound brought back her wandering senses, 
and the conviction of her weakness. Then followed 
the long probing of conscience, t\i^ ue^R x^^^^^ ^«A^ 
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at last, the restored peace of right endeavor. The 
tasks of the day seemed harder than usual ; the 
strings of her harp vibrated less easily to her touch ; 
she moved among her companions with a brighter 
look, joined their merriment with a louder laugh, than 
was her wont. She joined a group of girls of whom 
Kate Mellan was spokesman. 

*' Ah, Clara, you have had news from home : I 
see it in your eye, and that tell-tale blush upon your 
cheek reveals whom the letter is from ; not Gerard, 
I am sure." 

The eye of the haughty beauty suddenly lost its 
lustre. She could ill brook, at any time, references 
to her personal matters, and her cheek paled to a 
deathly hue ; but she did conquer herself, and the 
same sweet, fascinating smile played round her 
mouth, as she replied, — 

" There you are mistaken, Kate ; my letter is from 
Gerard, and in it you are mentioned. Come and 
walk with me, and I will read you the part which re- 
fers to yourself." 

Nothing loath, Kitty Clover linked her arm within 

hers; and how could she divine having caused a 

wound ? As a precious half hour went by, the two 

strolled up and down the terrace in front of the 

house, in kind, familiar chaAi. ¥iom \i<et ciL^axnber 
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window Edith Merton gazed out thoughtfully upon 
them, and murmured to herself, — 

"These, then, are the sweets of friendship I am 
never to know ; for when school days shall have 
passed, will I not be too old, or powerless, to gain 
friends ? No matter ; the beggar boy shall have my 
heart with all its unused powers to love. I am con- 
tent." 
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CHAPTER X. 

It will be remembered that the exercise hour for 
the school was from four to five in the afternoon ; but 
Edith Merton was excused to practise the harp at 
that time. But few minutes of the hour passed before 
Gonsalvo would make his appearance, and, in silence, 
with a low bow, then take his seat near the instru- 
ment. At first Edith laughingly told him he had bet- 
ter wait until the last half of the hour, as she never 
practised but one song at a time, and then her singing 
would not have the tedious sound of learning ; but he 
preferred to sit the hour through by her side, and dis- 
claimed that the repetition was tedious to his ears. 
Too engrossed in the occupation she loved so well, he 
was no interruption to Edith, and her eye never met 
the gaze he so passionately riveted on her face. If 
her mood was to improvise for the hour, then the un- 
earthly music, added to her own conception for words 
to accompany it, was well calculated to arouse the 
Italian to a sense of his danger, and prove to him 
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that at every interview his love was becoming a deep- 
er passion ; and restraint was hard upon him. Upon 
the stage Edith would have realized a fortune. Gon- 
salvo had his eye upon that fact also. She would 
there have received all the applause which sometimes 
she wondered was never given to her now. Before a 
few individuals there was hardly time to recover from 
amazement, both at the music, the musician, and their 
own emotion. Singing before a crowd, the effect might 
have been the same ; but the expression of approbation 
which a theatre would warrant would have been given 
her in tumultuous applause, and relieved the oppressed 
feeling of the audience. The very restraint put upon 
one's delight in listening to her left an unpleasant im- 
pression, a sense of pain, a wearied, melancholy pleas- 
ure, a travelling back into the past of thought, or 
dim, uncertain glances thrown upon a lowering future. 
Gonsalvo saw in her the true element and poetry of 
all song, which could not fail to interest him in the 
girl of genius, who thus, by its power, gave glimpses 
as to her real life, embellished, of course, by constant 
cultivation, yet preserving a simplicity and originality 
her very own. Gonsalvo firmly believed in his own 
strength to restrain every expression of his loVe until 
it suited him to speak ; but during one of these same 
practice-hours he lost all self-command ; 'Ek^\>i!QJ ^^^asA^ 
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were snatched from the harp, and on her bewfldered 
ear fell a tale of strange and startling import. Her 
first thought was of his insanity, — that in his story 
to her of a sister, he had substituted that relation for 
some loved one who had died or disappointed him; 
and perhaps her singing had had an unhappy effect 
upon him in thus recalling the past. With deep sym- 
pathy she pressed his hands and turned towards him. 
The movement was misunderstood. The Italian's lips 
once more unsealed, and with all the fervor of his 
own beautiful language he gave expression to his 
love most powerful in words. Edith looked and won- 
dered. It was to her more like some translation they 
had read together, than any scene of real life in which 
she was to bear a part. Then came the necessity of 
reply. Plainly and calmly she spoke of her surpnse, 
how little in unison were her feelings with the sub- 
ject, and her hope that the hour might never be re- 
called to the memory of either. He was prepared 
for every objection, and begged her to defer all answer 
until school days were ended ; said that he had been 
betrayed intp this avowal of his feelings by the depth 
of his passion, but that he should not regret it if she 
would hold out to him some little hope for the future. 
His voice was low and entreating, his earnest eye 
£xed upon her with a meWowei \v^\it, ^ti^ iV^a more 
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quiet avowal of his love gave no indication of a wan- 
dering reason ; and, unwilling as she was, Edith was 
farced to answer again. Her reply was, that every 
hook she read would recall the kind teacher, and hy 
that cherished name he should ever live in her memorv ; 
hut that never, under any circumstances, would she 
allow him to hope to call her wife. Her words were 
few and simple, uttered with kindness and good will ; 
and once more her hands swept the chords of her harp 
to end the interruption. Gonsalvo saw there was no 
wavering in her decision : her self-possession was re- 
gained, and she seemed to have forgotten his pres- 
ence. This only added fuel to his fiery nature. This 
time he rudely snatched her hands from the harp, 
swore that she should listen to him yet another hour, 
and his strong clasp prevented her leaving the hall, 
while he exclaimed, — 

" Would you carry the tale to Mrs. Bertrand ? 
Then add the truth. You have received presents, 
allowed for weeks my company here, and are now 
debtor to me for a large amount of money : these 
facts will reveal an intimacy the worthy lady would 
be slow to credit to your advantage, and render your 
whole story in her eyes a fabrication. Or, if you pre- 
fer, I will request an interview, and state the facts 
which our many pleasant boutB, fto ^tvn^\^ «^«^> 
would tend to substantiate." 
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The whole truth at once flashed upon Edith's mind. 
She had voluntarily put herself in the power of a vile 
man, and the net bore strongly the marks of her own 
spreading ; and her character would be lost by the 
very truths she would have to confess. Would he be- 
tray her ? were the words almost trembling upon her 
lips. Then, spurning the fear, she poured out the full 
indignation of her soul to him : — 

" You have dared to pollute my ears with your love, 
and enforce your baseness with a threat vile as the , 
skill you employed to conceive it, and now you make 
it serve your purpose. 'Tis well that your character 
betrayed itself as soon as the avowal of your love, or 
I might have left you with a feeling of pity for the 
wound I unwittingly had caused. Now, if it be true 
you are wounded, may the knowledge of the contempt 
I feel for you keep the wound ever bleeding." 

Gonsalvo gazed upon the little fury he held in his 
arms, and, with new insult, goaded her on. With a 
strength almost supernatural, Edith sprang from him ; 
but Gonsalvo placed himself by the door. The child 
before him was no weak antagonist in the war of 
words, so exasperated she became ; till, angry in his 
turn by her free expressions of dislike, he made a last 
proposition, — either she should accept his love, or he 
would demand an interview wMa. T!&i^.^^\\x^\A,\fc^ 
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the whole story, and present his bill of the loaned 
money for payment ; and what would be the result 
for her? Edith could not understand the derisive 
scorn in which ho now spoke — this sudden change 
in his manner from pleading love to the ruin of her- 
self ; and again the idea of his insanity flashed on her 
mind. Her determination was being given in gentler 
terms, when the door opened, and Agnes Walters en- 
tered with a music-book under her arm. In their 
^stormy interview both had forgotten the flight of 
time. Edith's hour had long since passed, and, if 
Miss Walters was punctual to her own time, she must 
have overheard the greater part of their conversation. 
Gonsalvo cast one look of contemptuous pity upon 
Edith, coolly bowed to Miss Waters, and departed. 
Edith waited but to hear the last echo of his footstep, 
and in silence quitted the room. Her calmness re- 
stored, she seated herself in the quiet of her chamber 
to think over the present position of affairs. All that 
seemed possible for her to do was to pay the debt as 
soon as she could. Her diamond cross, she imagined, 
would bring more than the sum needed, and she did 
not hesitate one moment to pai*t with it. She rang 
for a servant, and immediately sent it to Gonsalvo. 
Early in tho evening a note came from him, which 
threw her anew into perplexity. 1\. i«cl ^^^^^ *• ''^1 
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darling: The diamond cross shall be accepted as a 
peace-oflfering, and to be worn upon my heart as a 
pledge of your sincerity for the future. The love so 
tardily offered me is accepted with the deepest emo- 
tions of pleasure, and all which might wound forgot- 
ten ere you read this. Yours, as ever, Gonsalvo." 

Edith had sent him the cross without a written line 
of explanation, thinking her object could not be mis- 
understood ] and now his strange reply to her act 
filled her with uneasiness. The cross had evidently 
not been received as payment for his debt, and now 
was lost to her forever. What would be her fate if 
Gonsalvo exposed her to Mrs. Bertrand ? To be ex- 
pelled from the school, and a lasting disgrace attached 
to her name. Long, long time she pondered ; but her 
way grew no clearer, and the future was dark indeed. 
Clasping her hands, she exclaimed, — 

" This is the first time, my mother, when your pro- 
hibition to my forming any friendships has seemed less 
wise and less good for me. One little word from a 
person who really cared for me, one word of sym- 
pathy or to suggest something for me to do, would 
surely be a valuable kindness ; but I have no one by 
the name of friend. Clara Melville would help me. 
But no ; such confidence would surely lead to, or be, 
mtimacy. This trouble haa \>xo\xg\i\. Taft \ft \Jckfc ^^ly 
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verge of sin. 0, mother, if thy pure eyes have read 
my soul, the thoughts of my heart have been to thee 
the sin committed, and a new grief is added to my 
burden. I'll banish the passing wish for sympathy, 
and henceforth and forever life and alone be mine.'' 

There was a gentle tap at the door, and, without 
waiting for any answer, Agnes Walters entered. Edith 
stai*ted up. It was the first time any scholar had 
sought her room, except when Clara Melville might 
have brought some message from Mrs. Bertrand, and 
she coldly asked a reason for the intrusion. 

" Your own good, I trust. Miss Merton. I came 
only to ask an explanation of the scene I witnessed 
in the music hall." 

" Who sent you here ? " asked Edith. 

" No one ; I came only from a sense of duty. I 
have not mentioned a word to Mrs. Bertrand." 

"I was not aware. Miss Walters, that listening 
was one of our duties ; and I beg you to quit my 
room." 

" Then you refuse me any explanation." 

" Certainly, Miss Walters ; your curiosity must go 
unsatisfied." 

" Mrs. Bertrand may not be so easily put off, Miss 
Merton. I came here first only as a friend, to offer 
mjr sympatby, and to ask yoxxt coTi!^9L«viC,^. ^^^"^^ 
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shall merely relate what I saw and heard to Mrs. Ber- 
trand ; and for you, I must add, I fear her anger." 
She turned to leave the room. 

" Stay," cried Edith. " Have you a father, mother, 
brother, sister, friend? and can you deny me, who 
have none of these, the poor privilege of keeping 
in my own breast what concerns me alone ? I scorn 
to ask you not to carry your tale to Mrs. Bertrand ; 
but leave it to your own conscience if what was ob- 
tained in so unworthy a manner will acquire more 
virtue in communicating." 

" Your reply. Miss Merton, implies a consciousness 
of guilt." 

" And your request, Miss Walters, if granted, would 
be a violation of a dead parent's wish. Dare you urge 
me any more ? " 

" I do not understand you ; but I must say that 
appearances are strongly against you. Even the repu- 
tation of the school is at stake, and I would avert any 
calamity in my power." 

Edith fixed her deep, sad eyes full upon her, and 
replied, — 

" May your motive be as pure as your words im- 
ply ; and the pleasure of adding more wretchedness 
to a crushed spirit be as intense as the pain you 
oause. '^ 
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" I promise, Miss Merton, if you will allow me to 
be your friend, and confide in me, faithfully to keep 
your secret/' 

First surprise, then withering scorn, was the ex- 
pression of Edith's face, and proved that she had 
never dreamed of compromise ; and in haughty silence 
she merely made a motion with her hand to be lefl 
alone. Provoked, Agnes Walters carried her tale 
straight to Mrs. Bertrand, which lost nothing in the 
telling, colored by her own angry feelings. 

Once more alone, Edith felt sure Gonsalvo's revenge 
would be complete — more so than perhaps he had 
foreseen, and more speedily too. Now, in the very 
quiet of despair, she sat down and awaited what 
might follow. The dreaded knock at her door came. 
This time permission was waited to enter, and Mrs. 
Bertrand stood before her ; but neither questions, 
threats, entreaties, could draw from Edith the slight- 
est word. She now seemed stunned with a speechless 
terror. Then Mrs. Bertrand left her for an interview 
with Gonsalvo, and his story was, that there existed 
an engagement between himself and Edith. They had 
exchanged gifts, &c. ; she had borrowed money from 
him ; he had thought best to refuse her proposal of an 
immediate elopement, which had caused the alterca- 
tion Miss Walters overheard *, tlie\r meetixiS^^^^^^^^^ 
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during her practice hour ; the violence of her temper 
had of late cooled his regard ; but he did not know 
how he could retract with honor, and had addressed a 
letter to her ladyship (which he drew from his pocket) 
making a full revelation of the whole affair. She 
must judge from its perusal how far he had been to 
blame, and her decision was law to him. Much more 
was said ; and as Mrs. Bertrand deemed this a most 
manly avowal on the part of her Italian teacher, it 
served rather to elevate than debase him in her opin- 
ion. The lady again repaired to Edith's chamber; 
but from her all that could be obtained was, — 
" I can say nothing ; 'tis being intimate." 
Mrs. Bertrand bade her give up any letters from 
Gonsalvo she might have in her possession, or be 
searched. Edith, indignant, handed the only one kept, 
the last received, which seemed to fully confirm the 
Italian's story ; and she read her doom in Mrs. Ber- 
trand's eye, as twice she went through the note aloud. 
To the questions — Had she been in the habit of meet- 
ing Gonsalvo during her practice hours ? had she re- 
ceived presents from him ? had she borrowed money f 
— Edith simply answered — Yes. Mrs. Bertrand, 
firmly convinced of her guilt, and with a feeling of 
loathing she had never before experienced for any 
young lady committed to tet d[i^i^e,\i^^^ \i^ic remain 
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in her room until the punishment was decided upon. 
The teacher little knew she had granted the child all 
of pleasure in her power to bestow ; for Edith's only 
idea of peace and happiness was in the solitude of 
her own chamber. She plainly read the contempt on 
Mrs. Bertrand's face, when she quitted the room ; 
but the thought of having fully obeyed her mother's 
injunction buoyed up her spirit. But soon followed 
the dread of what her punishment would be. It could 
be nothing less than public disgrace and expulsion 
from the school. That brought another thought, from 
which she shrank with almost maddening fear. Her 
disgrace would be spread far and wide, known through 
the school's printed reports, even to the beggar boy, 
and she lowered eternally in his opinion. She tried 
in vain to banish the idea from her mind, until a vi- 
olent fit of weeping seemed to drown all thought ; 
and the kind voice of Clara Melville asking admittance 
aroused her. 

" Edith, dear, I have just come from Mrs. Bertrand, 
who has told me the most absurd story — a mystery 
which you must aid me in clearing up. I denied it 
all for you ; and now will you givQ me the facts ? " 

" Clara Melville, have I so misunderstood you that 
you also, like Agnes Walters, should come here and 
tempt me to be intimate ? " 
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" What can you mean, Edith ? You must speak, 
and clear up your own character. It is assailed by a 
bad man. I know that you are perfectly innocent ; 
but Mrs. Bertrand thinks differently, and I have come 
to you, as a friend, to hear your story and prove to 
everybody that you are guiltless." 

'* Miss Melville, if there is one word I hate above 
all others, which, if uttered, sends into the farthest 
distance a seraph's note, — the only music of my life, 
— that word is friend; a temptation to my spirit and 
a bane to all my thought. It ever places me upon 
the threshold of an awful doubt — whether I shall 
serve the living wish, or still enjoy the note of an 
angel's approbation ; and this wavering I know is in 
part the sin committed." 

"But, Edith, the few words you spoke to Mrs. 
Bertrand 'only condemned yourself, when I know, if 
you would explain them, they would only serve as 
proofs of Gonsalvo's baseness. 0, why will you not, 
when your own good name demands it ? " 

"Dark indeed, Clara Melville, must be the spirit 
which can thus urge me to sin ; and, if it is always 
beauty's dower, I'll mourn no longer for the charm I 
do not possess." 

" Edith, listen to me for a moment. I urge upon 
j'ou a duty, no sin. You ate T^Y^ae^i \ieYe under Mrs. 
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Bertrand's entire control. She fills the place of 
parent to us all ; from some mistaken motive you 
have refused her any explanation. Set aside my 
friendship as you please ; but, in justice to yourself, 
give me what I demand, and I will set it all right 
with your teacher." 

" You are mistaken, Clara : if Mrs. Bertrand exer- 
cised the right you give her, she would bid me not to 
speak, either to you or to herself.'' 

" Why so, Edith ? I do not understand you." 

" No, Miss Melville, you do not ; and I thank you 
for those words." 

" The bell is ringing, Edith ; Mrs. Bertrand will 
not permit me to stay a moment longer. I have 
failed in what I came for. My sole wish was to 
serve you. I promised Mrs. Bertrand I would not 
urge a confession from you, — merely ask for one, — 
and I do not dare to say all I want to. But rest as- 
sured, whatever be the consequences of your silence, 
I shall think you all that is good and pure, and in me 
you shall forever find a true friend both here and else- 
where." 

"And I hope. Miss Melville, no temptation will 
ever so far overcome my strength to meet it that I 
should recognize you by that title. Sooner than be 
intunate with you, I would \>eai ^\i >J£i^ ^^^^was^^Xfe^ 
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disgrace Gonsalvo could heap upon me — ay, more ; 
even the loss of the beggar boy's love/' 

"Edith, I know you spurn my friendship, and I 
wish it was more worthy of your acceptance ; but 
you have no power to prevent my warm love for your- 
self; and one word more of warning. Do you know 
you must suffer the severest punishment Mrs. Ber- 
trand can inflict ? A public dismissal from the school 
— sent home in lasting disgrace ; and all this from 
some mistaken motive of self-sacrifice. I know, - as 
well as if you told me in so many words, that you are 
perfectly innocent; but you are ruined if only Gon- 
salvo's version of the affair be known. 0, Edith I 
will you not arouse your love of truth, and offer some- 
thing in your own defence ? Can you not see how 
necessary it is to save your reputation in this semi- 
nary so far and so well known ? What can I do for 
you, if you will not help yourself? " 

" You are now assuming, Miss Melville, the oflSce 
of a friend, notwithstanding the plain terms in which 
I have disclaimed all interference in my behalf. In 
answer to your remarks, or anything further you can 
say on the subject, let me tell you, my silence shall 
be kept as long as the principle lasts which enjoins it 
upon me ; and Heaven grant, when I forget the duty. 
owed to thee, my mother, I ma^y b^ ^i^lee^ in the col<}j 
^^28 of death." 
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Perplexed and saddened, Clara left the room, more 
convinced than ever herself of the purity of Edith's 
character; but she knew that her own convictions 
could not sway the minds of other people. She easily 
understood how little improprieties, not known as 
such by the child, from the natural simplicity of her 
character, had favored some motive of Gonsalvo to 
do all in his power to injure her. She had also un- 
derstood from Mrs. Bertrand that Mrs. Merton wished 
her daughter to room alone, and diligently improve 
her time ; but the extent of Edith's horror of being 
intimate with any one she did not in the least com- 
prehend, nor one half of the child's vague hints upon 
duty. In relating to Clara Gonsalvo's story, Mrs. 
Bertrand had remarked, — 

" But two opinions could be entertained upon the 
subject, — the one that he had told the truth, and de- 
scribed Edith exactly as she was ; the other, that she 
might be insane, and not responsible for such despica- 
ble conduct." 

Remembering these words, Clara determined not to 
describe her interview with Edith. Sho would not 
cast such a blight upon the talented girl, — brand her 
with insanity, because she wSs strange or peculiar, 
and not easily read. Still she had very little faith in 
the only alternative left her — to \\ft^\i^x yd&»k^^'^^'^^ 
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Mrs. Bertrand, and avert the impending punishment. 
At a former time the united entreaty of the school 
had not succeeded to prevent a scholar being expelled, 
and her fault was trivial in comparison with that of 
Edith ; and besides, so strong was the feeling in . 
school against Edith that many articles discovered 
just at this time to be missing were laid to her 
charge, and the whisperings amid many a group of 
girls branded her with the name of thief. Clara treated 
this with indignant silence ; but almost every scholar 
refused to sign a petition that she should once more 
take her place among them. They assured Clara she 
was blinded by Edith's talents as to her real charac- 
ter ; and, as the argument ran high, they went still 
farther, and loudly and openly condemned her inter- 
ference. Clara would not yield one iota of her asser- 
tions that Edith was innocent, and this was the cause 
of her own loss of popularity in the school. She who 
had walked queen of their number was now almost on 
a level with Edith, the disputing concerning her had 
grown so bitter. 

" Why,'' said the girls, " should Clara Melville pre- 
tend to deny guilt, when it has been acknowledged, 
just because the offender was a prot^g^e of hers, and 
her pride must suffer in consequence ? or why insist * 
that Edith should go uiip\m\a\ie(SL,^\i^\iiiQ forgiveness 
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has been asked for by the culprit herself, or even the 
humility of being sorry shown ? " 

Hard, indeed, was Clara Melville's position in the 
school ; but two voices were silent upon the subject 
— Kate Mellan's and her cousin Ida's. Both had re- 
fused to sign the petition, yet did so without unkind 
remark. Agnes Walters was loud in her detestation 
of Edith's conduct, and had so ofken repeated with 
embellishments her story concerning her that she suc- 
ceeded to a sort of popularity in the school, as the one 
who could give the most information upon the exciting 
topic. In the class every eye was fixed upon Gon- 
salvo, to see how he bore the loss of his genius 
scholar. No allusion was made to her but once, when 
he asked if a cei-tain translation had ever been given ; 
and Clara Melville answered promptly, that it was too 
difficult for the class ; only Miss Merton had rendered 
it aright. The lesson through, Agnes Walters assem- 
bled her clique around her, and described in glowing 
terms the dark frown which had passed over the ex- 
pressive features of the Italian when Clara Melville 
had the boldness to mention Edith's name. 

" I think this must prove," continued Miss Walters, 
" how thorough his contempt must be for her now ; 
and 0, could you only have heard, as I did, the dis- 
dain with which he refused tei pVaoi* \.^ ^q^^, ^\A\i«» 
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reason that it would bring such lasting disgrace upon 
the seminaiy, you would say, What a noble-minded 
man I I declare I am half in love with him myself/' 
Clara was appealed to, to hear this new sentiment 
of Miss Walters ; but she listened in contemptuous si- 
lence, with which was mingled a feeling of sadness, aris- 
ing from disappointment in all of her companions that 
they should seem so eager to hear and believe every 
word against Edith. Where was the generosity of 
character in those she had trusted and loved ? or even 
common goodness of heart, to feel so little sorrow for 
a fellow-scholar's disgrace ? Could it all spring from 
wounded pridq, because Edith had taken so little no- 
tice of them ? and was this mean satisfaction their 
cruel revenge ? Even Mrs. Bertrand's strong ex- 
pressions of dislike for her pupil Clara could not help 
thinking arose in some degree from prejudice, or she 
would see that there was a mystery in the whole affair ; 
and she often acknowledged to herself how much 

udearer to her was Edith Merton alone in her chamber, 
bearing the opprobrium of all, than any on^f those 
who had been her companions the last eight years at 
school — Edith, a comparative stranger, who had re- 
fused her friendship, and blasted the brightest hope of 
her life. Apart from the other girls, — in fact, almost 

always DOW left to herself, — duiVug ^tl exotQiBe hour, 
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Clara strolled, always thinking about Edith, analyzing 
her feelings with regard to her, and more and' more 
convinced of the depth and unselfishness of her affec- 
tion for the strange girl who so unwittingly had 
wronged her; but ingenuity failed her to discover 
why first sh§ was so drawn towards one who had so 
little attraction. It was easy to understand the pres- 
ent charm : Edith displayed so much talent, and they 
were rivals in the classes and final struggle for' ex- 
amination prizes. Formerly no one had pretended to 
stand in competition with herself, and with a sweet 
humility — the true principle of moral grandeur — she 
bowed to a more brilliant mind. She loved to recall 
that hour of morning prayer, when, with the added 
awkwardness of a new comer, Edith stood before them 
all, and her heart went out with a mighty gush of 
sympathy and tenderness, never felt before in the same 
degree for any schoolmate. Mind called unto mind ; 
hers alone gave response, and recognized its sister- 
genius. She remembered also that short, if bitter, had . 
been thevtime when intense suffering had tarnished 
the pure recognition of a being more gifted than 
herself. 

It is hard to give up idols for any cause ; harder to 
see them taken and feel no hatred, to look calmly on 
pleasures left while the teatt \a ct\x^^^n^S5^»».\ \Rk sj^ 
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forward and meet the cloudy day, knowing there had 
been a time when the sun in its meridian glory shed 
light upon life's pathway. And thus had Clara Melville 
conquered envy, and — risen from despair, and from 
this very trial through Edith Merton — seized upon the 
golden promise whose perfection and fulness she shall 
realize to outweigh all of earth. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The time Mrs. Bertrand had allowed herself to 
dwell upon Edith's conduct had passed, and the day 
for her final decision came round. In a few hours 
this decision was to be made known to Edith, and 
Clara Melville, risking the loss of more than one per- 
fect recitation, begged first to have an interview with 
Mrs. Bertrand. The teacher hesitated to grant her 
request, it being study hours ; but, finally, loath to re- 
fuse the favorite pupil anything, she was summoned 
to her private apartment. Few of the young ladies 
had ever entered this beautiful room, exclusively the 
retreat of the lady principal, and fitted up in a style 
of Oriental magnificence, well securing to her a very 
luxury of retirement. Clara entered the room with 
too heavy a heart to admire aught new or rare there, 
or even feel the compliment paid herself thus to meet 
Mrs. Bertrand as friend with friend. She entered at 
once on the subject uppermost in her thoughts. 

" I hare little from Edith, my dear "Mlx^.^^^^^^A, 
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to plead in her favor, or any new rejison to give you 
for my stronger belief that she is sinned against by 
Gonsalvo. Agnes Walters every day adds to her 
original story, which has created this strong feeling 
in the school against Edith, added to the envy felt for 
her superior talent. Until this late affair, who of us 
could compare with her in the performance of every 
duty, in a beautiful consistency of conduct, a quiet 
perseverance in study, and an observance of your 
slightest regulation, even those not strictly enjoined 
upon us ? Let this, with her lonely, friendless situa- 
tion, her singular lot, plead in her behalf ere you 
make up your mind to expel her.'' 

" You must be aware, Clara, her fault can have no 
other treatment." 

" Then, Mrs. Bertrand, if your judgment decides 
that to be the punishment, can there be no mercy 
shown to a girl so young, and already crushed with a 
sorrow we are as ignorant of as of the true extent 
of her fault ? It seems to me there could not be so 
sudden a fall from the perfect model to what you 
deem her." 

" Clara, do you know what you ask ? Where is 

your fair, impartial judgment ? Totally obscured in 

a most romantic interest for an abandoned child. Tou 

would sacrifice the opmion oi \Xi^ ^VOl'^ ^Osic^oil for 
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her ; and you insist upon it, giving for a reason only 
a vague idea why I should fail in the performance of 
my duty. What reason for my conduct could I give 
the teachers and the scholars, when the naked facts 
are as well known to them as to me ? and this whole 
school, with the exception of yourself, is now waiting 
to see if I will yield to a weakness, or, strict in prin- 
ciple, act out my duty. Shall I tell them I pity Edith 
Merton — the worst case which has ever come under 
my observation ? Shall I tell them I pardon her be- 
cause Clara Melville, the nobleman's daughter, the 
favorite pupil, asks it of me ? How absurd I Tho 
strict discipline we pretend to here must be carried 
out, or we impose on the public, and lose a reputation 
which has never been assailed. Would it not be 
really one of my greatest pleasures to grant any re- 
quest made by you? Yet we are pledged here to 
allow ourselves no such gratification ; your persist- 
ence only adds much to my sorrow, and makes still 
harder the course I am compelled to take, without 
being of the slightest advantage to Edith." 

" But I believe her to be innocent, Mrs. Bertrand." 
" What of that ? Have you been here so long, 
and now find it diflScult to acquiesce in my more ma- 
tured judgment ? We must have no more words 
about pardon until you can give Bu^cistA. x^^^o^^^^ 

13 
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excite in my mind a doubt of Edith's guilt. If you 
can bring forward such, I will hear." 

'' I think/' said Clara, slowly, " some idea of duty, 
unappreciated by us, restrains Edith from making a 
full confession, and thus proving herself innocent." 

" And yet, Clara, you must allow there is, under ex- 
isting circumstances, a higher duty owed to me, her 
teacher, whom she should be made to obey. She is 
not at an age to mark out a coui*se of conduct, and 
pursue it, independent of • those under whose care 
parental authority has placed her; but even her 
parent's influence ceases here, if it clash with any 
rule of mine." 

" I think, perhaps, Mrs. Bertrand, her idea of duty 
may be of a religious nature, and she would set that 
claim above yours." 

" I think I understand you ; but her religion should 
teach her this very obedience to me. I have com- 
manded her to tell her own story ; she persists in 
refusal, and I somewhat fear, Clara, that even your 
ideas of right and wrong are clouded in the mystery 
you are pleased to fling around this wayward girl, 
whose only strangeness that I see is a desire — un- 
like most young persons — to shut herself up within 
herself, and devote all her time to study. This is un- - 
common, I will grant, but savors very little of mys- 
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tery. Were Gonsalvo false, he would hardly have 
sought my advice in the matter, and so frankly told 
every little circumstance of their intercourse ; and if 
Edith was in want of money, would it not have been 
more natural to apply to me or to you for some than 
to Gonsalvo ? " 

" I should think, Mrs. Bertrand, that might be a 
plot on his part to entrap her." 

" Very well ; what do you make of the gift of the 
cross, which the letter in her possession explains, and 
fully condemns her ; besides that strong desire she 
manifested to have that particular hour for practising 
assigned her, when all of you were gone out, and her 
obstinate silence prove to me her inability to say one 
word in her own defence. For the last time I put 
the question to you, Clara, which shall govern me, — 
these facts or your conjectures ? " 

" I can only say, Mrs. Bertrand, I wish you thought 
as I do." 

" Very well ; Edith and the school also must now 
be told of her punishment ; but this I will grant — 
not that there is any doubt of her guilt in my mind, 
but on your account solely : there are several weeks 
yet remaining of the term ; if, using discreet means, 
you can give me reason to think I may possibly be 
mistaken, I promise you to defei \i<&x ^^^xi^sftss^^^^Si. 
school until the end of tke yeai.'^ 
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Clara eagerly thanked her for that little conces- 
sion, but felt she had another favor to ask ; viz., that 
Edith or the school should not be informed at present 
what was to be her punishment. Perhaps the teacher 
divined her request ; for she gently but firmly termi- 
nated the interview, and went directly to Edith's room. 
On entering, Edith cast upon her a look full of anx- 
ious inquiry, as if she understood the purport of her 
coming, but said nothing. 

" I have waited thus long," began Mrs. Bertrand, 
coolly, " with the hope you might clear yourself of 
at least some of the charges brought against you, or 
offer excuse which might palliate your guilt ; but my 
waiting has been in vain. You have chosen to keep 
silence, which of course is a tacit confession of guilt, 
and I am compelled to pursue the usual course for 
misconduct deemed sufficient for severe measures. 
You appear too hardened to receive benefit from any 
remarks I could make upon your fault, and too bereft 
of delicacy to appreciate them. It only remains for 
me t(S say that you will be publicly dismissed from 
the seminary on the next examination, the explana- 
tory report read aloud by one of the committee, and 
their reproof given you. Until that time, continue 
your lessons as usual, and with your class pass an ex- 
^minatioD, where, I have no 4o\3[b\., ^cixsi^^Ll do your- 
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self much credit ; and I grieve that it is my duty to 
destroy the results of your diligence. At the en- 
treaty of Clara Melville, I have promised to receive, 
however tardy, a confession from you, and, if I deem 
it expedient, change the mode of your punishment. 
I trust she may not be disappointed in the hope you 
will give one." 

Edith raised her eyes, and fixed a deep, earnest gaze 
upon the stem face of her teacher, then, in a low, mild 
voice, spoke : — 

" That confession would require a degree of confi- 
dence not allowed me to give ; nor have I gone thus 
far to fail at the most trying moment." 

She ceased, and Mrs. Bertrand continued, — 

."I have but little more to add, except that, 
your position in school is changed ; and I fear 
no eflforts of mine can prevent your punishment 
commencing from the time you come among us 
again. You will suffer in the altered manner of 
your companions ; by humiliation itx the presence 
of Gonsalvo ; in the contempt which you will read 
on the face of every teacher. The way jf sin is 
always hard, save unto those whose conscience is 
seared, which God forbid, thus early in life, should be 
your fate ; and may He grant thaA. «t «»^^^^i x^^^\Ar 
ance save you from so dreadtvil a. ^vjAmx^. "^^ ^^"^^ 
science and reflection I leave you tvo\^.'^ 
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" Stay one moment more," exclaimed Edith, impet- 
uously ; and she rose and flung herself upon her 
knees before her. " If I beg and implore you to de- 
vise some other mode of punishment than expelling 
me from the school, think not I fear disgrace in the 
eyes of those who may be present. Teachers, guests, 
or scholars, are nothing to me ; in their approbation 
or scorn I discern no difference ; but listen, and be 
moved to pity when I tell you. For the sake of one 
upon whom every hope is built, who has been the one 
thought to relieve the anguish of my solitude — 
change the punishment. Let it be bread and water, 
years' confinement — anything ; but brand me not 
with this disgrace. Doom me not to the full realiza- 
tion of the words life and alone ! — to be hated where 
I have been loved. The only voice which ever uttered 
' Edith ' in love and hope you will banish from my 
side forever." 

Astonished at the manner in one so calm and pas- 
sionless, and at such words, Mrs. Bertrand could only 
think she referred to Gonsalvo ; and her answer was 
in accordance with that thought. With a gesture of 
proud impatience Edith arose, and waving her hand 
towards the door, exclaimed, — 

'' It ia enough ; you have not understood me. I 
eee again the justice of my mo^k'et*^ ^x^^\N2tf>f^, I * 

K 
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pray God to give me strength to bear, when the time 
shall come, the disgrace you have decided for me." 

Mrs. Bertrand lingered with the hope of hearing 
more ; but the suppliant bad changed her manner to 
one of proud indifference, and she stood before her 
teacher with that calm, deep look, so hard to read, 
until Mrs. Bertrand asked if she had nothing more 
to say. 

"Let me not detain you another moment upon my 
own account," answered Edith, still keeping her eyes 
fixed upon the puzzled woman. As they stood face 
to face, the power seemed to be in the young girl, 
and the woman undecided, shrinking from a something 
she knew not what. Edith's gaze fascinated her to 
the spot, till by an effort she regained the cold dignity 
with which she had entered the room ; and she turned 
to go cut, saying, — 

"Let your lessons be prepared for to-morrow as 
usual. I will send Clara in time to show you where 
they are." 

She was gone. Did she hear that sound of strange 
laughter as she passed along to her room ? I trow 
not ; or again she would have paused upon her late 
decision, and waited long ere she blasted the reputa- 
tion of a young girl whose peculiarities in some way 
she had failed to comprebend. 

" The deed is done,'' tiiOug\it mVu\x ^^^?^- '"'^^'^ 



( 
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printed report will give the beggar boy intelligence 
like this : ' Edith Merton, expelled from Mrs. Ber- 
trand's far-famed Seminary for disgraceful intercourse 
with an Italian teacher,' and on page after page his 
eye may scan the details. And I have now no cher- 
ished thought to fall back upon. Henceforth reverie 
will be a burden ; to think, the curse of life.'' She 
pressed her hand upon her brain. "Ay, let to-day be 
marked by life's farewell of the beggar boy. If he 
has earned the name he sought, he would not tarnish 
it by a union with disgrace. The cross, too ! 'tis 
gone I What pain is this which forbids me to say 
farewell to him ? Do I fear to hear the echo of his 
soul's response ? Ha ! ha I. The sound comes travel- 
ling on ; let it break into my heart ; but, mother, re- 
member your note must be louder to fill the void 
there. Come back, strength of mind ; enable me to 
look calmly upon life's anguish. Hush, every emo- 
tion, while I bid adieu to what has gilded life for me. 
Love is to take its departure, that life may be alone. 
0, let it not linger upon the shadow of a hope that 
she may relent ; for the awful disappointment might 
not find me as strong to bear even as now. Is it 
true we create the one half of sorrow by the view 
we take of it ? Then cold as one dead, firm with the 
strength despair alone gvve^,! ^^^^x \\i'ei -^^st from 
'ibe present and its future. 1 ie«\^ ^V^iX. \Xi^\i^5^5gKt 
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boy callecT bis claim, and bid the remembered tone of 
his voice go out from memory forever. We are parted, 
we are parted! 'Twas not, but 'tis now — life and 
alone, the revelation of fate/' 

She flung both hands wildly over her head, smote 
her breast as if to stifle feeling, then pressed her 
brow as if to ease some acute pain there. Then fol- 
lowed that unusual sound from her — a long, loud 
laugh : the noise partially recalled her to herself, 
but her head began to grow dizzy. The room swam 
around her, and darkness, black as night, bound eveiy 
sense. At this moment Clara Melville knocked, and 
receiving no answer, gently opened the door, and 
said, — 

"I have come to show you where to-morrow's les- 
sons are." Her eye fell upon Edith as she lay stretched 
out upon the floor stiff* and cold. " I expected as 
much," exclaimed the noble-hearted girl, as with al- 
most supernatural strength she raised the stricken 
form, and laid it on the bed ; but nothing she could 
do brought back animation ; and when the physician 
sent for had come, he could not account for such a 
sudden and complete suspension of the laws of Na- 
ture. He gave as his opinion that fever, and perhaps 
delirium for days, would follow her awakening. The 
most powerful remedies alone Tee\.oxe^ \}cka i«®x«^\» 
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appearance of life, and in voiceless anxiety Ifrs. Ber- 
trand, the doctor, and Clara Melville bent over the 
prostrate girl. On opening her eyes, they first en- 
countered the sight of Mrs. Bertrand, and horrible con- 
vulsions followed. Then inanimate as before she lay. 
This happening the second time, the doctor advised 
Mrs. Bertrand to leave the room and Miss Melville 
remain alone with him. If her presence had a simi- 
lar effect on the patient, a strange nurse could be ob- 
tained. He would not answer for another attack, and 
could hardly doubt this last would be fatal to mind or 
body. The time she lay insensible was longer than 
before, and the wild light of her eye, when she did 
revive, showed plainly the doctor had surmised the 
truth — her reason was gone. At sight of Clara, she 
sweetly smiled, and murmured, — 

" My mother ! " 

The doctor bade Clara favor the delusion, as it might 

aid in soothing her. It was now very necessary to 

produce sleep, and, until that was done, every moment 

would but increase her danger. He left a powerful 

medicine for that purpose, and said he would come 

again early in the morning. The wild eyes of the 

sick girl followed Clara as she moved about the room, 

making some few arrangements for the night ; then 

suddenly springing up in Toed, di^ exs^"»xaa^, \si ^ 

^t^ghtened tone, — 
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"Lock the door, mother dear; turn the daylight 
out ; come here close to my bedside, for I have some- 
thing to tell you. How beautiful you look ! It seems 
to me you are not so cold and stem as when we parted 
upon earth. How much immortality has improved 
you I " 

" But, Edith, darling, you must try and sleep, that 
you may be well in the morning." 

" Who is here ? Who called me ' darling ' ? Is it 
you, mother? You never called me that before. I 
will go to sleep after I have talked with you ; I can- 
not before." Clara could not stem the torrent of her 
words, and, seating herself on the side of the bed, 
was obliged to listen to her incessant talk all the night 
through. It was a solemn scene — the young giri 
alone with madness, learning through its ravings the 
mysteries of another's heart. Edith began with, — 

" One thing you must know first, mother dear : I 
have faithfully kept your commands, and been inti- 
mate with no one — not even with Clara Melville, 
when she could have saved me from all suflfering, too. 
I only looked on her beauty, though I could not help 
Knowing how good she is. I have tried not to love 
her, atid I have never been intimate with her — not 
even when she urged me to ; because I knew you 
were looking down upon me, auA. 1 ^\^ ^^^^ ^"^^^ '^^^ 
word to clear myself. 
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" I must be quick. I see a light spreading ; I sup- 
pose we shall grow bright together now. Let me feel 
your hand ; it is hot yet. But wait until you hear 
about Gonsalvo. He sent me some books. I told him 
I had BO money to pay for them ; and he said they 
were a present, because I studied well. I was dread- 
ful poor, and he loaned me money. I did not ask 
him, but he would not take it back. The letter is in 
the fire ; just look — no, don't leave me. I sent him 
my cross to pay the debt, and he wrote me such a 
note, — as if I had made him a present, — and Mrs. 
Bertrand stole it. I did not tell her a word; was not 
a bit intimate with her. Gonsalvo asked me if he 
might come into the room while I played the harp, 
because his only sister loved music, and died. I told 
him, yes. He used always to come ; but one day he * 
grew dreadful angry, because I did not love hina, and 
told him so. Let me think ; that was the day he 
swore, and said he would hate me if I did not love 
him, and tell Mrs. Bertrand that I owed him money. 
Agnes Walters stood listening at the door, but I was 
not intimate with her, and she told falsehoods about 
me, and so did Gonsalvo ; but I did not speak, nor 
even ask them not to. 
^'They are going to expel me the next examina- 
tion. O, if I dared to teW 70x1 oii^ \)da:^^\ ^mX. 
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you told me never to mention the subject again. 
But, mother, dear, it is so long since we have 
talked together, and you look so kind, — and angels 
never are angry, you know, — I think I will : I saw 
the beggar boy the next day, loved him dearly, found 
out where his home was ; but you were in the cottage, 
and I was afraid to go in ; but here in heaven, of 
course, I have no such thing as fear. The beggar 
boy is to hear all about me, and he will despise me ; 
so you see, mother dear, I never can mention the 
subject again." 

Clara sat and listened in silence. There was too 
much connection for her to disbelieve one word. All 
which had seemed mysterious in Edith's conduct was 
unravelled to her that night, and she laid by in her 
heart every word that was spoken to carry out a pur- 
pose conceived during her long vigil. Edith simply 
related every circumstance which had happened to 
her, from the time of her leaving home, to one by her 
bedside whom she fancied to be her mother. She 
told of her school days, of her visit to Clara, at Lady 
Glenville's, of Irving's avowal of love, of Gerard's 
also. Clara shrank instinctively from the harsh terms 
with which she spoke of Irving, and the description 
of Gerard's courtship would have provoked a smile at 
any other time. 
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Towiards moming Edith's talk was more of wild 
rambling. Her fever had increased to an alarming 
degree, and with a feeling of relief Clara saw the doc- 
tor come in. She read in his face the disappointment 
that his medicine had not taken effect ; and he con- 
fessed he should have very little hope for her if sleep 
was not produced, and that speedily. Day and night 
passed again without Edith's closing her eyes, and 
her raving now was at the height of madness. Clara 
alone had power to quiet her even in the slightest de- 
gree. She stood or sat beside her in tireless watch- 
ing, soothing, entreating, or commanding, in turn. 
For an hour at a time Edith would sing, but it was in 
the low, broken tone of weariness, without tune or 
meaning — a dirge-like moaning. The physician, with 
all his anxiety for his patient, could not help noticing 
with admiration the beautiful girl who had stationed 
herself as nurse, and showed such unwearied devotion. 
He had learned from his own daughter, who was a 
day scholar at Mrs. Bertrand's, that the two whom 
he daily saw were rivals for the same prizes at the 
approaching examination, also the cause of Edith's 
. sickness, and of this one friend who maintained her ^ 
innocence at the loss of her own popularity in the 
school, and thus nursed her at the loss of time mo^' 
valuable to herself at present. Ail Wx\^ Ida daudi^ 
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had told him under strict secrecy, as Mrs. Bertrand 
did not aUow school matters spoken of out of the 
building. The teacher herself had not been permitted 
to enter Edith's room again. She had informed the 
school what was to be her punishment, gave that as 
a reason for her sudden sickness ; and the daily rou- 
tine of study went on as usual, as if the angel of death 
was not nearing one of their number. At length the 
doctor informed Mrs. Bertrand that one more day of 
wakefulness and delirium would decide Edith's fate ; 
and a rumor went through the school, brought by his 
daughter, that Edith Merton could not live. The 
solemn look on Mrs. Bertrand's face, as she took her 
place among them, seemed to confirm the report. It 
was strange to mark in some the revulsion of feeling 
towards the sick girl, the frightened air with which 
others heard the intelligence. Agnes Walters espe- 
cially was shunned as if in some degree the cause of 
Edith's sufferings, and once more Clara Melville was 
mentioned in terms of love and respect. 

"There is one thing,'^ said Kate Mellan, as she 
stood amid a group of girls, all commenting upon the 
sad theme — "if Edith Merton dies, Clara will have 
nothing to reproach herself with; for she has fought 
her battle bravely* and stood by her to the last." 

" You mean that as a taunt xipoiv m^,^^ ^\iss^^^^^ 
A^DCB Walters. 
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" Take as much as you please of it ; I do my part. 
Your story has grown quite tragic since it was first 
told ; but if your motive was pure, I suppose you did 
right in telling it. I am glad it was not I, however." 

Agnes Walters rather shrank away ; for she knew 
that a mean jealousy had prompted her, and she now 
felt her first sting of remorse. As an hour which the 
physician had cause to fear drew near, he looked at 
Clara, and seeing the change which constant watching 
had made in her looks, he determined she should not 
be present. 

"Come, Miss Melville," said he, "we shall have 
you in a like condition soon ; go into another room, 
and take some rest. I will remain here through the 
night, and summon you if necessary." 

Clara pleaded hard to be allowed to stay, but to no 
purpose. The doctor was firm, and she withdrew to 
her own apartment. There, alone, she felt she had 
another duty to perform ere thinking of rest ; and, 
seating herself at a desk, she wrote out Edith's con- 
fession. This she placed with some unfilled checks 
near her bed, where she might see them the very mo- 
ment she should open her eyes ; and trying to impress 
upon her mind that she must awake by four o'clock, 
she lay down for the much needed rest. The doctor 
had forced Edith to be q]a\e\. •, ^\ift \i^^ ^qou missed 
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Clara, and began calling for her mother, until through 
fear she was silenced. The doctor made a last trial 
of his skill in administering medicine, and then 
sat down by her bedside, anxiously watching. At 
first Edith glared her eyes upon him, then she grad- 
ually closed them, and at last was in a profound sleep. 
Gentle beads of perspiration gathered upon her brow, 
and now the faithful physician could hope everything. 
He thought of the joyful tidings which awaited the 
young nurse on the morrow, and felt that never in 
a long practice had it been for him to bestow more of 
pleasure ; and morning did but confirm his hopes. 

14 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Long before any person was stirring in the house, or 
had greeted the new day even in wakened thoughts, 
Clara Melville rose, dressed, threw over her shoulders 
a light scarf, thickly veiled her face, and softly 
stepped through the long halls until she reached an 
outside door. With difficulty she turned the ponder- 
ous key, drew the bolt, and passed out into the street. 
She took the way leading to Gonsalvo's boarding- 
house. During the past night a heavy rain had fallen, 
and the ground was cold and damp. Large threaten- 
ing clouds were slowly gathering blacker, and the 
mist was like rain ; but Clara heeded not the chills 
passing through her frame. She knew Gonsalvo's 
habit of early rising, and had no doubt but in person 
he would admit her. She was right in her surmise, 
and in perfect amazement Gonsalvo asked what was 
wanted. 

"Yourself," was Clara's reply; "lead the way to 
your own parlor ; my bwaineaB la m^iXi ^wsl ^ov^a." 
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" For what has Miss Melville honored me with this 
early call ? Does she fear neither wind nor rain for 
her beauty, that she braves such a morning as this ? '' 

" I have honored you, as you term it, to afford you 
the opportunity to honor yourself by making the only 
reparation in your power for the most disgraceful act 
which ever tarnished the honor of a man." 

" Your language, fair lady, is as startling as your 
beauty; but what means this play? — tragic or 
comic ? " 

" A tragedy, I should say, sir, if the event this 
morning be what last night warned us to fear ; but 
no play upon words takes away the solemn truth that 
Edith Merton's death lies at your door. I have 
come hither to obtain your signature to this true con- 
fession of hers, drawn up by my own hand." 

" Comic I Miss Melville, let me remind you that 
Mrs. Bei-trand is head of this establishment, and 
would hardly approve this unbecoming effort of yours ; 
though a call from you at any hour would afford me 
infinite delight." 

" And let me remind you, sir, you are not speaking 
to the friendless Edith Merton, but to Lord Melville's 
daughter, who will hardly allow one to insult her with 
impunity ; so beware, sir, of your looks, words, and 
manner. I Gret would give y o\i ^e ^^XKj^^^^^v^^ <5?l %5i. 
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appeal to your better nature : should that fail, I leave 
you not until by some other means my object be 
gained." 

" I have in prospect a companion for a long time ; 
but say on, fair lady. I like to see human nature in 
all its phases." 

" I do not, sir ; and I have little fear Mrs. Bertrand 
would require your signature ere believing this paper, 
but I would afford you this little reparation in your 
power to make. I see you refuse it : now at what 
sum of money may I buy justice of you ? " 

" Ah, Miss Clara, that sounds more business-like, 
which I should never have given your refinement 
credit for. While you pull that striog, your object 
may be gained, if not held too tight ; if so, it will 
come to nought." 

Clara's refinement did suffer ; but for Edith's sake 
she conquered her disgust, and went on : — 

" Provided you sign this paper, and hand me the 
diamond cross, I will make up your salary for the rest 
of the year, pay for the books, and refund the mooey 
you forced upon Miss Merton's acceptance." 

" You are too exact in your calculations. Miss Mel- 
ville ; but I could not part with the cross at so cheap 
a rate. You must be aware the diamonds would bring 
more in the city." 
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" I make no other offer, sir ; and as to the recovery 
of the diamond cross, if I fail, it is a matter where 
Lord Melville may have better success.'' 

"Perhaps you would not wish to expose your 
friend by referring the matter to your father," said 
Gonsalvo, insolently. 

Clara saw at once he had her at an advantage, and 
she haughtily replied, — 

" I care less to exchange words with you. Name 
the sum.'' Gonsalvo leisurely took the cross from his 
pocket, counted the stones, and named its full value. 
Clara hastily filled out a check for the amount ; and, 
in return for his signature on her paper and the cross 
safe in her keeping, handed him the check ; and with- 
out deigning further notice turned to leave the room, 
when Gonsalvo exclaimed, — 

'' One word more upon this business." 

" Lord Melville's daughter," answered Clara, with- 
out looking round, " has gained her object in coming 
here, and she would hardly condescend to tarry even 
to express her deep contempt for your baseness." 

She was gone ; and before noon the same day Gon- 
salvo received his dismissal from Mrs. Bertrand. It 
csune to her knowledge long afterwards, that Gonsalvo 
had some personal acquaintance with Mr. Merton, 
knew of a large amount of ptoipeitj ^\x\^ 0^"^^^- 
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Merton's death fell to her daughter, and that the vil- 
lain imagined from Edith's isolated position and her 
own peculiarities he could attach her to himself, or so 
abuse her simplicity as to serve his own project. 
This, and a long-remembered wrong in which the 
name of Merton was closely connected, was his sole 
motive in offering himself as teacher in Mrs. Ber- 
trand's seminary. From the physician he had learned 
Edith could not possibly recover, and hence his will- 
ingness to close so quickly with Clara's proposals. 
Clara went direct to Mrs. Bertrand's apartments, not 
even stopping to make inquiries at Edith's door — so 
fearful was she of the tidings which might be given 
her. Mrs. Bertrand admitted her at once, and Clara 
put into her hands the paper, pointing to Qonsalvo's 
signature. She made no mention of how obtained or 
of the cross, merely holding it up to view. Mrs. 
Bertrand read the confession carefully through, and 
in a moved voice exclaimed, — 

i 

" This perseverance is worthy of you, Clara ; and 
your reward will be, not only in the reestablished inno- 
cence of Edith, but in the glad news I have to im- 
part. She has slept the night through quietly, is 
asleep now, and the doctor is greatly encouraged. 
lie thinks it best a stranger nurse should be procured 
now ; and your constant atten&aiic^ \?*^\i^V^\^ \nv 
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accordance with Edith's views. Now that we know 
the beautiful truth of her character, what you termed 
an aversion to yourself will be rightly understood. 
We will unitedly respect her strict observance of her 
mother's wishes, and never trespass on that sacred 
ground, though we may well love this uncommon 
example of a living sacrifice on the altar of duty. 
While I recognize this promise, which has taken such 
deep hold upon her imagination, I shall try and con- 
vince her to what extent it is binding, and redeem my 
past ignorance of her real worth by efforts to win her 
confidence. You, Clara, have acted nobly, and have 
no sad thoughts to fall back on." The young girl 
slightly trembled, but made no answer, and Mrs. Ber- 
trand continued : — 

"Edith's sufferings have made her very dear to 
me, and taught a lesson I shall not soon forget. In 
fancied wisdom, I thought I read easily the characters 
of all my pupils ; in future I'll remember I may be 
mistaken, as in this instance. This paper must be read 
before the school, and then henceforward and forever 
the name of Gonsalvo bo an interdicted word. I 
know, my dear Clara, you neither expect nor wish 
thanks from Edith for what you have done : the 
knowledge of your devoted friendship would occasion 
her only pain ; but the time w\\\ com^ ^\viKsi^3KL^'^Ksa^- 
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ness will be fully appreciated, when this ban upon her 
school days will be taken oflf. And now, when she 
awakes, go to her, and say she is proved innocent ; 
that my sentence is reversed ; and with what heart-felt 
joy I retain her as an ornament to this school.'^ 

A few hours later Clara entered Edith's apartment. 
She found her awake and very weak 5 but the unnat- 
ural light of her eye was gone, and she inquired, with 
her old formal manner, what was wanted. Coldly as 
she could speak, Clara delivered Mrs. Bertrand's mes- 
sage, and added that Gonsalvo was dismissed. 

" I think I shall get well now," replied Edith, in a 
very low tone, " and in a few days trouble you once 
more to tell me where the lessons are. I will send 
for you when I feel able to study 5 but now I want to 
be left .alone with this kind nurse, who is trying to 
make me so comfortable ; " and her eye rested with 
expressive gratitude upon a stranger woman, who 
that morning had been brought there to attend on her 
wants. 

Clara left the room without feeling the slightest 
pang of disappointment at her reception, admiring 
— if it were possible — still more the consistency of 
character, changed only when the mind had lost its 
]ong'forced sway. At the same time she gave Mrs. 
Bertrsmd'a message, Claxa \x9hdL\i^d£L^^^\L<^x>2(i<^^i5^^^ 
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saying that their teacher had received money for her, 
Qonsalvo's debt was paid, and any amount she wanted 
she had only to ask Mrs. Bertrand for, and state the 
purpose for which it was needed. Edith gave no an- 
swer to this. Clara could now think upon Edith's 
position in school with the greatest pleasure. She 
would take her place in the affections of Mrs. Ber- 
trand, and the words heard in the hour of delirium, 
'* 0, mother, had you known Clara, you would have 
made an exception of her," repaid her for every act 
of kindness. With new interest and zeal she now 
resumed her -books to make up for lost study hours. 
Gonsalvo's place was filled by a female teacher, and 
though no pupil dared murmur, yet in their lessons 
they missed the master mind which was accustomed to 
dwell with so much force and beauty upon the fine 
passages, and by the charm of treasured knowledge 
recall so many interesting facts in connection with 
their translations. Miss Serle was overheard by one 
of the teachers, one day, to declare that, now Gonsal- 
vo was gone, the lessons were a mere humbug ; she 
merely held a book in her hand, and that their present 
Italian teacher seemed rapt in a like contemplation 
of calf-skin, as for all the information she ever im- 
parted. 
'Tou may add/' exclaimed X.gaft^^^^^^^'' "^^ 
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reminds one of that docile animal. There is a strong 
resemblance as to face, and her ' Comince ' moo'd out 
in broken English, may be the Italian for cow, for all 
we learn of her — stupid thing I '' 

Both of the young ladies, by reproof freely admin- 
istered, had cause to remember their wit a long time ; 
but the poor teacher from that day never wanted a 
cognomen. " Calf " she was dubbed in every form 
of pronunciation. 

Mrs. Bertrand was true to her word. The days of 
Edith's convalescence she passed as much as possible 
with her, and endeavored to remove the impression 
that her mother's prohibition had extended to her 
teacher, Edith replied that she only remembered one 
remark as referring to teachers, from which she could 
not so plainly see her duty, but had little doubt both 
were included. Mrs. Bertrand continued her labor 
of ^ love, notwithstanding the effects were impercepti- 
ble. Edith gave her the same cold, cheerless answers, 
and never greeted her entrance with a smile. Re- 
turning strength brought back the consciousness she 
might still retain the pleasing theme for thought, — 
the beggar boy, — and with joy indeed she took her 
old seat beside the open closet door, flat upon the 
£oor, and indulged in reverie. This she did the first 
hour her strength permitted. "WVi^iX ^^ ^^^^\. o^vs. ^axv. 
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invalid confined for weeks in a darkened chamber/ a 
pleasing landscape looked upon from the window, or 
the sun of a bright morning shining in, might be — 
such was to Edith this old habit of thinking resumed. 
Nature's many-toned voice of gladness would not 
send more of rapture through an invalid's heart than 
the restored memory of the beggar boy did through 
Edith's. Soon her recovery was complete, and les- 
sons were again the order of the day. After her first 
reappearance in the class, some girls grouped together 
for conversation, or what might more properly be 
termed fun ; one of them remarked, — 

"Petrarch's Laura has come among us again." 

"Happy thought I " exclaimed Miss Bell ; " we now 
have a name to keep alive in our minds that piece of 
elegance whose own we are forbidden on pain of ban- 
ishment to speak. For the future let him be to us all 
a Petrarch." 

" What are you conversing about, young ladies ? " 
asked Mrs. Bertrand, as she passed through the room. 

" Of the force of passion," promptly answered 
Agnes Walters ; " that the least display of temper is 
unlady-like." 

" Girls, did you ever hear before that Petrarch was 
unlady-like?" asked Kitty Clover, laughing; "but 
come, ye daughters of Italy \ tiieie \a \Isx^\i^^ ^sA ^^ 
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fair Laura must not imagine we trespass on her 
story/' 

With rather less dignity than usual the Italian class 
took their respective places. 

"You may commence, Miss Eldred," said the 
teacher. 

"I do not know where the exercise begins, sig- 
nora." 

" How, then, have you not prepared any lesson ? " 
" I wrote a double portion yesterday." 
" Miss Serle, will you name the line ? " 
" It begins with, ' Now, when the golden calf 
was formed.' " A half-suppressed titter went through 
the class, and Miss Bell whispered to her next neigh- 
bor, — 

" Only think, L'Erche has had her miniature taken." 
A reproof was given for the laughing and whisper- 
ing, which was Signora L'Erch^'s first attempt at rep- 
rimand, and the lofty feeling young ladies considered 
themselves greatly insulted. After their recitation 
they spared her no ridicule, and agreed no better suc- 
cessor for the beloved Petrarch could have been found. 
'* Hush I " said one ; " why stir the ashes in the 
urn, when Laura looks him absent ? " and Edith drew 
near them, saying, — 

You have my book, 1 beVieve," 



// 
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" I beg your pardon, Miss Merton ; wfll you be 
kind enough to read this diflScult passage for us ?" 

" I will read it to you," said Clara Melville, coming 
to Edith's relief ; and the passage asked to be ren- 
dered was one of the most burning strains of passion- 
ate love by the Italian poet to his Laura. What was 
intended for a careless joke entranced them all, while 
listening to Clara's beautiful translation. Even Edith 
stopped, gazed upon the reader, and thought, — 

" I could not have done the lines half the justice." 

Clara could have told her the reason was, because 
she had never loved and been rejected. It was the 
effort made to conquer feeling which had lent such 
pathos to her voice, and made her words flow like in- 
spiration. Kate Mellan carelessly remarked, — 

" I declare, Clara, one must be in love to read as 
well as you." 

To the surprise of all, Edith answered for her : — 

" Yes ; in love with the author, with the language, 
and with the beautiful." 

"And not the kind of love," said Miss Serle, 
"with which brothers woo their sisters' friends." 

"Girls," exclaimed Ida Glenville, bursting into 
the room, " here is a regular old gypsy fortune-teller 
in the south hall ; nobody in the room excepting Sig- 
nora L'Ercbd, who is expiring o\ei ^ tiom^. ^V^"^ 
come ? " 
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"Which is it — man or woman ? " 

"I don't know. It is a shilling apiece to have 
anything told. Come, Clover, I know that you want 
to have your fortune told. Better ask Clara, Kitty ; 
she may tell it to you without a shilling.'' 

" Stop, girls," exclaimed Clara, earnestly, " and 
you, Ida Glenville. Mrs. Bertrand would not ap- 
prove your having anything to do with so absurd 
a personage ; besides, our own sense should pre- 
vent it." 

" We have not all your wisdom," answered Miss 
Bell; "the amusement is perfectly harmless, and 
gives us a new insight into human nature. The 
study of our species is very desirable, and I, for one, 
will go." 

A dozen followed, and each, with shilling in hand, 
pressed near the gypsy. The answer given their 
questions was ambiguous, therefore siatisfactory and 
pleasing. Edith, from curiosity to see a live gypsy, 
was of the number ; but the crowd round him pre- 
vented her catching one glimpse. 

'* I should like to have my fortune told," she ex- 
claimed, and they made way for her. The moment 
her eye fell upon the seer, she screamed out, — 

" Why, 'tis Gonsalvo I " 
The scream called Signoia. UlSixOa^ ttQtDL\jket baok^ 
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with which she was seated in one of the deep embra- 
sures of the windows ; and such a stream of Italian 
followed her approach there seemed to be some other 
recognition going on. Clara Melville joined the 
group, and in a few moments understood perfectly 
the conversation. The lady teacher was claiming 
her husband. Quietly Clara withdrew, and informed 
Mrs. Bertrand of the scene, whose effectual measures 
soon drove away the principal actors. Mrs. Bertrand 
thought the two could not be acting in concert, but 
that Gonsalvo's object was still Edith ; and Clara said 
he came to ascertain if she were living, for she re- 
membered telling him that no hope was entertained 
of her recovery. Miss Serle could not refrain her 
sai'casm in talking over the matter with her clique. 

" They say that love is blind ; but in this instance 
it penetrated quite a disguise." 

Soon there was little time left for gossip ; all were 
preparing for the near examination. It was a prac- 
tice of many to waste the first half of the term, and 
towards its close put forth every energy to meet the 
trial of scholarship ; and a boldness in answering 
questions often served for months of labor. To each 
class there was one prize allotted, and as this was to 
be Clara Melville's last appearance in school, she felt 
a corresponding janziety to gain \\.. ^o\si^\^c^Ki^^^J^Kxsi. 
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told her she would fail. The unaccountable spasms 
had returned oflener of late, and a cough from the 
memorable morning she had paid Gonsalvo a visit 
kept her awake nights. That Irving would be present 
was another thought little calculated to allay her fears 
or add to her self-possession on the occasion. She 
was pretty sure Edith was the only rival, however, 
she had to fear, and the time lost by both was pretty 
nearly equal. Edith never gave the subject one mo- 
ment's thought, as far as extra study or anxiety was 
concerned ; but she had thoughts and intentions which 
she kept to herself. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Upon the floor, beside the open closet door, sat 
Edith Merton the morning of examination day ; and 
her reverie was a sort of commune with herself in ex- 
pression such as follows : — 

" Surely it is not being intimate to repay, with- 
out words, a debt of gratitude ignorantly incurred. 
Clara's very eagerness to gain the prize, considering, 
too, all the study time she lost nursing me, will make 
her lose it. Ii-ving's presence will embarrass her, and 
the only chance for her to succeed is for me to fail. 
What do I care for success ? It is true, the beggar 
boy will look for my name in the printed report ; but 
he will find it next year, and my long sickness will 
serve as an excuse to both teachers and pupils. 

" After all, this is a small return for her unwearied 
kindness to me ; but it is the only one in my power 
to make. In music, to-night, the mood of song shall 
not be upon me ; and I'll prepare my harp-strings to 
snap easily, Jest the first note B\io\]\^ YCi»V^'t^'Kaa\ ^^=^^ 

15 
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to-day I will be stupid enough : my parting tribute 
to the only giri who has ever tempted me to wish that 
my mother had not forbidden my being intimate with 
any one. Well, the command has saved me much suf- 
fering. How sad this day would be to me if Clara 
and I were friends 1 Even the loss of her beauty be- 
fore my eye will make a blank, a space overshadowed 
by something I must term a regret. Strange ! This 
day, after all, will be in some measure one of disgrace 
to me. No matter; after school days, Clara and I 
will meet in the warm recognition of a true friendship ; 
future love will make up for past coldness ; and the 
beggar boy will know her, and surely together we may 
testify some deep, lasting gratitude." 

Edith's resolve was taken, and the bell summoned 
her to the class. In every recitation she missed, and 
now only German remained for her to be examined in. 
The most beautiful passages of Schiller were given 
her to translate ; but the bungling work she made 
exhausted the patience of the committee, and Clara 
was called upon. 

" Edith, you have surely read these lines before,'' 
whispered she. ** Think what you are about. Try 
again, quickly, or you will lose every chance for a 
prize," 
" Yon are mistaken \ iteae pa^ea ^^x^ x^^\ ^mto^^ 
'^y BickneBB, and I won't try to dio AiSaam \io^ .^^ 
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Clara instantly announced the fact aloud ; but the 
committee replied that a true knowledge of the lan- 
guage would enable any scholar to give a passable 
translation ; and Clara was forced to read. She did 
them justice, and every prize fell to her lot that day. 
The school broke up to meet once more in the even- 
ing, and Edith glided away from a group of girls who 
. had gathered around Clara to offer their congratula- 
tions. 

" Edith must feel badly,'' exclaimed one ; '* where 
were her wits to-day ? " 

** Not in German land, from the last blunder," said 
another. 

'* She could easily have read the passages/' re- 
marked Clara, ** and by right the prize is hers." 

" I don't believe that," said Miss Walters ; " but, 
Clara, as you are going to leave us, we do not care 
for our defeat; and as for Edith Merton, she is a 
mere genius — sometimes bright, and as often stupid 
as the rest of us." 

The unconscious object of their remarks was in her 
own room, feeling no shade of regret for the day's re- 
sult, but a thousand times happier than the stately 
beauty, who likewise sought the seclusion of her own 
apartment. She drew the bolt of her door, and, fling- 
mg her prizes upon the table, exdainift^, — 
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'* What I toiled for is gained, and in his presence 
too. How worthless, after all! And this triumph 
over Edith is only an additional sorrow. My father 
and mother seemed to take it as a matter of course 
that I should bear off the palm. How little they knew • 
of the hard study which has gained me the prize I 
What a victory over dull moods, and pains of body 1 
I Shall we carry knowledge with us when we bid adieu 

--to earth ? Else what use to me ? Does it raise one r' 

( ) 

\ nearer God now ? I think not. The veriest dunce 

/ may have a Christian light within her soul, and by 
love and purity of heart, and by a single eye upon 

( divine things, be raised to worship nearer the eternal 
throne than one who brings to bear upon religion the 

/ deepest lore of earth." 

By and by the evening bell summoned Clara to the 
music hall, where, mechanically, she went through her 
part. It was a splendid performance, and the titled 
beauty quitted the instrument amid the applause of 
all. There glided, the next in turn, to her harp, the 
poor, forlotn scholar who had been distinguished that 
day only for failure. She wore her ordinary school 
dress, and with a most dull, uninterested manner, bent 
over her instrument. Her music was out of all time, 
and In low whispers the teacher continually interfered. 

Then false notes called foitti «k \o\x.^«t xe^x^oil, «si\ 
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Edith coolly declared the harp was not taned to her 
voice, and she hegan turning the screws. One string 
after another snapped. She was ordered to try Miss 
Melville's harp, and rose from that, saying it was 
worse than her own. The time was passing, and the 
teacher — out of all patience — called upon others for 
music, and then bestowed two prizes — the first to 
Clara, the second to Kate Mellan, nothing loath to re- 
ceive the mark of approbation for music, if nothing else, 
in the presence of Gerard. 

In an instant the whole truth flashed upon Clara 
Melville. Edith had purposely kept back her natural 
powers that she might win every prize, as in music 
there was no possibility to excel Edith, so great was 
her gift. Did the conviction of the truth humble and 
vex the proud beauty ? Not at all. She was lost in 
admiration of the strange girl, who, in so public a 
manner, could allow a defeat for the advantage of 
another. She must speak to her one moment to ex- 
press at least something of gratitude ; but that was 
not to be. With perfect self-possession Edith made 
her way through the crowd near to Clara, and said a 
few complimentary words, bade good by, and was 
gone. 

" One word, Edith," said Clara, following her from 
the room. 
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" No, Miss Melville ; I resist the temptation of 
parting words," and she quickly sped away. 

Clara's eye followed her with intense interest ; and 
such was their leave-taking. Then followed a break- 
ing-up scene. Teachers, guests, and pupils mingled 
their farewells. It was a hard task for Clara. She, 
too, was to go a few miles towards home that even- 
ing, and hurried through her adieus. Sick and weary 
she reached their carriage, and sank back in silence. 
Surely it was night time to her soul. 

Thus dawned that future, to which, little more than 
a year ago, she had looked forward with so much 
hope and pleasure. In her sumptuous home how often 
the pale face of Edith rose before her ! how much she 
wanted her there 1 but a feeling of delicacy for both 
Irving and Gerard prevented. When alone, she would 
bitterly lament the strange weight which seemed crush- 
ing her to despair. Where was her religion ? she 
would often ask herself. True, she found pleasure in 
the performance of some of its duties ; but afterwards 
her mind sank into an unnatural gloom. In the family 
circle, by a masterly effort, she kept up a show of 
lively spirits ; but alone again, she felt the crushing 
weight of something. When she attempted to probe 
her Badnesa with questions such as these — Do wev> 
not create much naisei'y for owxseVve^l ^'^ \iq\. ^^^x-T^ 
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y gion wholly satisfy the soul ? Can I not live for others, 
I and bury deep my own anguish ? Does not Heaven will 
What is best? — the pain in her head would grow more 
intense, and she had not enough control over her 
thoughts to give any answer. Then again a fear of 
madness came upon her, and she ceased to hold par- 
ley with herself. At length to her mother she con- 
fided the change in her feelings respecting religion. 
The fond parent gazed upon her child, and believed 
her perfection, but put the startling question, — 

" My darling, how will this affect your happiness 
b a union with Irving — his views so diflferent from 
yours ? " 

Clara had never dreamed of such a question being 
put to her. She stared wildly ; the cold blood began 
its chilling drop around her heart. Being in great 
bodily pain, she was unable to utter one word, and her 
mother resumed : — 

" You mistake me, dear. I did not say it would 
prevent a union with Irving ; only, will not his entire 
want of sympathy in your religious views somewhat 
mar your happiness ? Life will be very bright for you, 
my darling; it can hardly be otherwise; but still, 
if anything suggests a passing cloud, there is no harm 
• in meeting it beforehand." 

Gerard entered at the mom^iit, ^lAXi^^'CLX.^xa'i,^ 
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something with his mother ; and Clara, seeing a long 
argument pending, quietly left the room. At that 
moment solitude was insupportable, and she sought 
her father in the library. She found him there, and, 
most unexpectedly, Irving also. 

" Ah, Clara," said Lord Melville, " you come very 
opportune. I am so pressed for time, you can do me 
a great favor. Come, sit here with Irving, and look 
over this German correspondence ; he can take notes 
as you read — will you ? " 

" Certainly, dear papa ; but you had better remain 
and help us. We could do it in half the time to- 
gether.'' 

" I wish I could, but time is too precious ; '' and he 
left them. 

Clara had studiously avoided being left alone with 
Irving ; now she could not help herself, and both set 
to work. Their task finished, Irving turned towards 
her with an impatient gesture, and exclaimed, — 

'* Clara, do you mean to fulfil the wishes of your 
father, and allow our marriage to take place at the 
time appointed ? " 

Surprised and almost shocked, at first she merely 

raised her eyes to his face ; then, feeling that perhaps 

it was as well some explanation should take place at 

that time as any other, wltti a b\^^i4^ , Wt low voice, 

she aaked, — 
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" Have you then so soon forgotten Edith ? " 

" Yes ; forgotten her in the sense you mean. It 
was yourself forced her fascinations upon me, and in 
an evil hour I yielded to them. Their sway upon me 
was momentary, and I am now ready to . fulfil my 
pledge to you." 

The cold, indifferent, business-like manner with which 
the words were uttered grated harshly on the sensi- 
tive ear of his listener, and, all her pride excited, it 
was with great difficulty she restrained a haughty 
reply. Then, after a moment's pause, she asked, in 
a gentle tone, — 

" Irving, what would be my surety for the future ? 
No outward rite could bind us closer than my trust 
in your vows did from the day they were uttered until 
my last birth-night ; but I wish not to upbraid you. 
As brother and sister we shall always be." 

" This is absurd, Clara. How will your father re- 
ceive any such paltry substitute for the disappoint- 
ment of his darling wish ? " . 

" He need never know my reasons, Irving." 

" And, pray, may I ask what excuse you shall give 

him?" 

She bowed her head in silence, and, with half-sup- 
pressed temper, Irving continued, — 

" Take your revenge, and 1 mW \j^Yl ^omV^^ • ^^ 
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with the truth to your father ; let him hurl me from 
the position I occupy to the fate of a nameless out- 
cast; let your brother brand me with the name of 
coward, for I would refuse to stain my hands in his 
blood." 

''No, Irving; to gratify any feeling of revenge 
would be to fulfil the engagement you have referred 
to — to bind you for life to one who did not possess 
your heart ; who must ever recall to your mind the 
one you do love. To say nothing of my own wretch- 
edness, I should insure your lasting misery ; and 
your love for Edith Merton is as true this moment as 
on the night you revealed its existence to her." 

" This harrowing up of the past is worse than use- 
less, Clara. Your father now is surprised that no 
preparations are being made for our wedding, and has 
even hinted the same to me ; there is but one course 
for us both — forget the past, accept our promise to 
each other, fulfil yours to me, and I the same to you. 
Act differently, and you become the agent of my ruin. 
I ask not now your answer : think well whether once 
yielding to temptation, in part brought about by your- 
self, authorizes you to refuse forgiveness and accept 
reparation. I cannot blot out the past ; I must leave 
jt to your mercy, — the instrument with which you 
inay achieve my ruin, or a ij^\e3t^et m tx\^ ^^xs^^^ — 
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and to-morrow give me the result of your delibera- 
tions.'' 

" Irving, my answer is yours to-day, and must be 
the same forever. The blessing of God would not be 
ours, nor his favor beam any joy into your perjured 
heart." 

" Clara, this is madness ; worse even, for your ob- 
stinacy will prove my ruin. Mercy and forgiveness 
are the high prerogatives of the religion you have em- 
braced ; its very spirit, if rightly understood, would 
urge my plea. Protestations of affection your pride 
would scorn, and you refuse even my request for par- 
don. I am no saint, I confess." 

" Irving, tempt me not to probe your motives for 
this desired union with me ; let the subject forever 
rest between us. In order to allay your fears, hear my 
promise, that no anger of any member of my family 
shall ever reach you." 

" Then we must act in concert," muttered Irving. 

Clara would not suffer herself to dwell for an instant 
on the mean fear of detection his words betrayed, but 
answered quickly, — ^ 

''Irving, we cannot act in concert; but have no 
fear of the result — it will be controlled by a power 
unto which even you must submit in silence and 
alone/' 
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With these words she quitted the room. Irving 
would have detained her ; but the interview had been 
too unsatisfactory to wish to prolong it. He was un- 
prepared for so decided a refusal, and needed solitude 
to ponder the best way to remove her reasons. He 
knew that her mother had never much approved their 
engagement, and any appeal to either parent would 
only expose Clara's unwillingness. He would wait, 
and win her again. There could be no reality in his 
failure. Clara, in her own room, was trying the vain 
task to banish thoughts of the cold and heartless way 
in which Irving again had sought her hand ; but they 
came with a startling power, and she exclaimed with 
wild despair, — 

" No, no ; not once did he breathe the words — his 
heart had returned to his first, his earliest love. I 
have wasted and am wasting woman's only gift, the 
rich treasure of her love, on one who asks not for it, 
who claims me but to retain his own position and 
avoid disgrace. Yet, knowing the mean motives by 
which he is actuated, I love him with all the truth of 
our earlie^ years. 0, where i& my contempt, my 
pride ? Ingulfed in the very depths of love. Shall 
I remain firm in my decision, or weakly yield to his 
argnmenta ? Alas 1 Irving, a stronger power must 
separate us than my wa^enivg >jrJ\, -^VvScl ^^ ^Xxw^^^-^ 
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inclines to your wish. It is impossible I should longeif 
mistake the warning of the terror coming on apace. 
I must soon acknowledge what so long has been only 
an indefinite fear. Disease has made rapid headway 
in my frame. I must soon lay me down in the cold 
embrace of death. 

" How wise is God I My love, so tempted, shall 
be stayed in its course to work guilt in Irving, and 
now, in the midst of shade and shadow, will only hover 
over him to work out of earth an angePs blessing. I 
thank thee, too, my heavenly Father, that thou hast 
given these warnings of death's approach unto me ; 
for they will save me from myself, and keep me firm 
in my resolve. The night of the grave will so soon 
enshroud me I may dwell without harm on my undy- 
ing love for Irving. My death insures what my life 
could never procure him — pardon without sorrow; 
and perhaps Edith for his future bride. Hush, my 
soul I Why feel such agony that Edith may be his ? 
There is neither marriage nor giving in marriage in 
the land unto which I am hastening ; and Christ is to 
be with me. I need fear no evil ; his rod and Staff 
will uphold me, and his love, shining in the valley, 
will banish all of darkness." 

The next morning found Clara in high fever, unable 
to rise from her bed ; aud liie ^^xiou^ \fikaJOaKt ^s^ss^^ 
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moncd the physician. That old and tried friend of 
the family no sooner rested his eye on the sick girl 
than he marked the fearful progress internal disease 
had made, and an oft-recurring fear came back to his 
mind that the hue on her cheek was not the bloom 
of health ; nor had for a long time the fire of her eye 
betokened it. He had intimated the same to her, but 
only met with raillery and a charge not to alarm her 
parents by any phantom of his brain. Now he was 
only astonished at the energy which had kept her 
about so long, and he put only a few questions, to see 
if she had the faintest realization of her danger. 

*' Doctor," she replied, *' one thing you must prom- 
ise me ; not until the last moment — when your skill 
has failed because God decrees it — must you alarm my 
parents. I do not think I shall recover, and the blow 
will be dreadful to my father and mother ; but there 
is no such thing as preparation. They could not be 
prepared for the event of my death, and you may thus 
spare them an additional sorrow. If I am to linger 
weeks, let them be cheered with the hope of my re- 
covery ; if only days, then the last will be time enough 
to speak. And, doctor, you know — don't you ? — 
that this time your skill will fail.'' 
It bad often been the old man's duty to announce 
the fact of approaching deatia. to ^Xi^ ^\s3t, «sA ^ajwasr 
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times they had told it to him with shrieks and groans ; 
hut never before in his long practice had he stood by 
the bedside of the young and beautiful, and listened 
to a sad truth so calmly announced. The tears coursed 
down his cheeks ; the eyes of the beautiful girl flashed 
only joy. The sad certainty of her fate pressed heav- 
ily on the aged heart ; but Clara, with a smile of sur- 
passing loveliness, exclaimed, — 

" I see you know I am right, doctor." 
He answered not, but decided that the alarm must 
quickly be given the hearts of friends if they would 
seize the moments to prize more dearly her who would 
soon leave them desolate. His duty was a hard one, 
but it was done. The proud, the gifted, the gay, and 
the sorrowing, trod softly through the chamber of sick- 
ness, and gazed with bursting hearts upon the beau- 
tiful light of this home. Clara expressed a strong 
desire to see Edith ; she was accordingly sent for. 
She returned with the messenger, and the sick girl 
desired to be left all alone with her. First, in a very 
feeble voice, Clara thanked her for so quickly grant- 
ing her request. 

" 0, Clara I " said Edith, "is there only this short 
time allotted me to prove how dearly I could love 
you, and how intensely I would, now that we are no 
longer at Bcbool together ? T\ieie m-j m"^^^^"^^^ "^^^^ 
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bidden my being intimate with any one, and I always 
looked forward to the time when I might tell you how 
grateful I felt, and how much I appreciated all your 
goodness." 

" I am content, dear Edith ; but our interview must 
be very calm, or we shall be interrupted. I have much 
to say to you. Will you take my place here when I 
am gone ? Will you be the daughter of this house, 
to be cherished as I have been ? I was to have been 
married to Irving. His heart is wholly yours, and 
you may more than fill my place. Love him, Edith, 
and be to him the realization of his high ideal. His 
love for you is the purest, best feeling of his nature, 
and with that love you may mould him to high pur- 
poses. It can never fail you ; it is a gem of brighter 
hue than diamonds glistening in the sun or roses wet 
with dew. I would have you alone wear the jewel 
— for my sake, for his, and for your own. 

'* Weep not so, dear Edith ; I am growing weak, 
and can say but little more. I can now look back to 
the first moment I saw you, and understand the feel- 
ing of interest you then excited in me. It was the 
mysterious shadowing forth of this my dying wish. 
My estrangement from you those few days might 
mean jour rejection of Irving. This may seem folly 
to yon, dear Edith ; but 'very A^^x lio^ \a ixii V\aa\i» 
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My whole life is before me, a single page, as it were. 
I can read it at a glance ; and 0, may the true affec- 
tion which unites us, finding utterance now, be an 
earnest of the deep love which hereafter shall link you 
and Irving/' 

She paused for want of breath. 

" But, Clara, dear, this subject is too exciting for 
you ; dwell no more upon it." 

" No, Edith ; excitement has passed for me. The 
doctor is mistaken ; I shall not linger even the few 
days he has allotted me ; but I do hope my death will 
be in the morning time. I hope I shall live through 
this night, and take farewell of you all in the bright 
morning sunlight.'' 

'* You must not talk any more, dear Clara, and I 
fear you are too weak for me to say the few words I 
wanted to. I have a favor to ask of you." 

" Speak on, dear Edith ; I love to hear your voice. 
I will lie quiet and listen ; that cannot harm me." 

Edith slightly trembled, and her voice sank into a 
whisper, as she said, — 

'* What I would tell you is this : You will see my 
angel mother; you will know her by her startling 
beauty, so like your own. Your sphere in the land 
of spirits cannot be far distant from hers, you are so 
alike in talent and in goodneaa. 1 ^^^isi\R> ^as^I^"^ 

16 
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will instantly recognize each other — -.drawn together, 
it may be, by Edith, that memory of earth which you 
must carry with you, darling Clara, for my sake. If 
otherwise, seek my mother out, and tell her for me that 
I have kept her command, and never failed, though I 
wanted so much to love you. This is the favor I 
beg." 

" I will carry your message, dear Edith ; and per- 
haps mine will be some mission to earth, to bring 
tidings of the love we bear you in the form of an 
earthly blessing ; but when the summons shall come 
to you, dear Edith, as it has to me to go hence, 0, be 
prepared 1 Let not your heart be too closely bound 
to any earthly joy, if Heaven must be shut out. Carry 
your hopes to the cross of Christ ; they will all be 
realized there. I am speaking to you now on the 
threshold of the grave, where, sooner or later, you 
must lie down beneath its shade ; and remember the 
Saviour, who has given you all things, will accept no 
divided heart. Him first, then Irving; and this life 
will be rich unto you ; and then the exceeding weight 
of gloiy." One and another came into the room, but 
Clara continued talking, with her eye riveted upon 
Irving. "How vain appears all human knowledge 
when the light of the unknown world is nearing on 
our viaion I I have yeaix^ed for human lore, when^f 
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\ now to know Christ seems the only object worthy the 

\highest powers of the mind." 

\ They begged her to cease talking ; but she re- 
plied, — 

" It cannot hurt me, and I shall go home in the 
morning. Father, mother, brothers, and sister, dear, 
hear my voice while you may, for its tones will be 
hushed in this chamber too soon for you ; you must 
follow me with something more than memory, whither 
I go, with hope like mine in Jesus. You must live 
on in active search for Him, that we may meet again. 
Beams of glory seem to curtain my heart, and shut 
out fear and dread that I have to tread the dark path 
without your love and care ; yet I cannot forget you, 
though left behind, or cease urging you, with my 
latest breath, to learn at the cross the way I have 
taken to heaven. Time drags not there its tardy 
round, and it will hardly seem to me a waiting for 
you ; but with what anxious interest shall I hearken 
for the watchword of each one of you at the gate of 
heaven I " 

Her voice was lost amid the many half-stifled sobs ; 
but her eye wandered round the room, and rested on 
the face of each loved one. She sank into a gentle 
slumber, and all was still. Morning came, and, ac- 
cording' to ber wish, with tVie »uil ^mxi^ \s^'sS5^^ 
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into her chamber, death began to leave its stamp upon 
her beautiful features t— the marble for the rose tint. 
The circle of home stood around her bed, and watched 
in breathless agony every shade of a change passing 
over the face they loved. 

" Does she not breathe ? " whispered one softly to 
the doctor. 

" Who dares to say she has ceased to breathe ? " 
cried Irving aloud ; and he rushed forward to snatch 
her from that power he now remembered she had told 
him would separate them. 

Was it the sound of that voice which alone of earth 
could overtake the departing spirit, and bid it come 
back to light up the eye once more with life, and 
tinge the lip with the pressure of a breath ? Even 
so. Her eyes once more opened, rested their full 
brilliancy upon Irving ; her lips parted with a smile 
for him, like one worn in the hour of health ; and 
then, that look of love and smile I It meant, it was, 
— " Farewell 1 " Not even the frantic cry of Irving 
could rouse again the sudden-formed clay. The tears 
and groans of a household fell like water upon ice. 

" And this is death,'' thought Edith, as she drew 
near the lifeless form, and took the hand, so cold, 
TTJthin her own ; then started back at the chilly touch, 
Bnd wished her last grasp Yia^i "^o^^iT^ ^Viaw. Ns^axmet^ 
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with life. Days afterwards, when the body was laid 
in rich pomp and state, to be once more gazed upon 
ere placed in the tomb, Edith heard several persons 
say, ** How beautiful 1 " Long did she ponder over 
the words. What could they mean ? Had they said, 
''How beautiful she was in life 1 '' — but to look upon 
that cold wreck and call it beauty, she could not com- 
prehend their meaning; and, turning to Irving, she 
whispered, — 

" Clara's departed spirit shrouded itself in her 
beauty ; can you see any left ? " 

" Only the image on my heart," was the deeply 
sad reply. 

The lid of the casket was closed, and the coffin, 
with its treasure, put in the family tomb ; and after 
that, more pleasant thoughts of Clara took possession 
of Edith's mind. Gradually the chilly remembrance 
of that last touch passed away ; and her image, beau- 
tiful as in life, became engraved on her heart. . It 
would seem Clara felt assured that Edith would take 
her place in the affections of her family, by the dis- 
tribution she had made in writing of her possessions, 
and the reference to her in almost every line. To a 
great degree her wish was fulfilled, and Edith was 
regarded with no common interest by all who had 
known and loved Clara, ; but none lIl4\i^^^QL^i)afc^^^^^ 
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that the place of the beautifnl, talented daughter could 
be made good by any one. 

In the deep sanctuary of her own thoughts — no 
utterance ever given in words — Lady Melville had 
sometimes thought, as she watched the dark moods 
of Irving, that she had rather her child were laid iu the 
grave, than ever become his \7ife ; but now, this shad- 
owed wish realized, her heart smote her for it, — as 
if the thought conceived had aught to do with the 
event, — and her grief was increased tenfold. Lord 
Melville was deeply affected by the death of his daugh- 
ter ; but his pride missed more the brilliant companion, 
the ornament and beauty which had so nobly graced 
his mansion, and the grand object for whose future he 
had toiled. But now, if possible, his heart turned 
towards Irving with a stronger interest, and he found 
something like consolation for his loss in pushing him 
forward to the very height of his ambitious career. 
Irving returned this affection with double force, and 
with more manifest feeling than had ever marked their 
intercourse, and with more of truth. Gerard had dear- 
ly loved his sister, but never appreciated the high tone 
of her character. Her virtues were a sealed book 
unto him, and with his grief was mingled the deepest 
feeling of pity for Irving. He would try every method 
in bis power to divert tVie g\oomm\.Q V>DL\0«v\^^\i\Qtiixftr 
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would fall at the moBt distant allaaton to Clara, and 
for his sake all the f^unily assumed a cheerfulness they 
were far from feeling. Perhaps the unnamed one, 
from this very pall of silence, had a more potent influ- 
ence upon the hearts of every member of the family 
than if she had been daily talked about. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

One day Lady Melville handed Irving a sealed let- 
ter she had found among Clara's papers directed to 
him. In silence he took the letter, but reserved its 
perusal until night brought the quiet hour alone in 
the library. No member of the family now ever in- 
truded upon him there. Taking the letter from his 
pocket, he read as follows what bore a late date : — 

"In my own private desk — which is yours, dear 
Irving — will be found a few pages for your eye 
alone, written upon that birth-night so well remem- 
bered by us both. You will there read the true state- 
ment of my feelings when I found the love so prized 
by me was given to another ; but it is for me now, 
more than a year having passed since that event, to 
prove to you what we have so often argued, and upon 
which you were so sceptical — the depth and power 
of a woman's love. You will believe me — for now, 
upon the border of the grave, I can have no motive 
for deception — when I teW yoxx \Xi^\. \3aKt^ Viiaa never 
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beaten in my heart but one wild thought of love for 
you, from childhood's lisp of Irving's name, until to- 
day, when fast-increasing weakness almost prevents 
my writing. I fear no higher principle, notbiug but 
the certain knowledge that death had marked me for 
his own, gave me strength to resist your wish, and 
determine that a brother's and sister's intercourse 
should alone be ours. 

** Now, Irving, when Clara is recalled, only remem- 
ber her as having lived ; and the truth, that there is in 
woman's breast no death-note to love ; and when her 
presence shall be missed, think only that I, an angel, 
have borne your name upwards, and am weaving it 
with sparkling gems in a crown you may wear in 
heaven. This is my labor of never-dying love in the 
home of the blessed. But, Irving, -there is a higher 
love than mine, which claims you to be of the re- 
deemed — even Christ's. Human effort in knowledge \ 
cannot prepare the heart for that higher love. At ^ 
the cross pardon must be sought with the hxmiility; 
of a child and the trust of a whole heart's depen-^ 
dence." 

Here the writing abruptly ended. No name was 
signed, and the last few lines showed how feeble was 
the hand that traced them. Again and again Irving 
read the paper. Could it be posoM^, \\fe ""^ov^^^^ 
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that it contained not one word of reproof, nor breathed 
of the sorrow which he firmly believed had been the 
first cause of her illness ? What to him was Edith 
now but a bitter, wretched thought, compared to the 
love whose worth he learned too late ? Was it only 
loss that could give him an insight into his own heart, 
and reveal, too late for happiness, that the first chosen 
was the true ideal ? He took from his neck a black 
ribbon, always worn hidden from view, and from which 
hung a curiously wrought gold casket opening by a 
secret spring. In this he put Clara's note, and re- 
placed the band around his neck. Burying his face 
in both hands, he exclaimed, — 

" This casket henceforth and forever presses against 
a widowed heart, and solemnly I swear that never 
shall an earthly 4ove find harbor here again. May 
every pulse cease to beat, and life go out in anguish, 
sooner than I break even in thought this vow by 
which I bind myself. I was never worthy the love 
whose revelation this casket contains ; but here upon 
earth I will begin to follow thee, Clara, to thy new 
home, and pray God's pardon not only for the deep 
wrong I have done thee, but for the sins of a lifetime." 

From that day dated the era of a mighty change 
Id Irving. Friends wondered at the softened tone of 
the iofty-bearing gemuB, anft. i^\\. WieiCka.^N^^ \!c^^^ 
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by a new and mysterious charm to one whom they 
had always admired, but never dared to love. The 
mother, as she bowed beneath the influence of an 
elevated and purified character, felt to weep anew 
that the flowers would bloom and fade over the tomb 
of her child, but she never come forth to welcome the 
virtues which had taken such deep root in the heart 
of the one so loved. Lord Melville alone could see 
no difference in Irving. What was he now that he 
.had not always been to him ? — the continued realiza- 
tion of every ambition of his heart — the embodied 
talent of his own high ideal. He saw Irving take his 
seat among the nobles of the land, and listened in 
proud silence to the voice which electrified the crowd ; 
but his heart acknowledged more tumultuous joy at 
the honors his countrymen heaped upon him — the 
son of his adoption — more than ever for an instant 
throbbed Irving's breast. He calmly smiled his re- 
ception of public applause, or acknowledged it with 
words of grateful eloquence, all the time tracing upon 
his heart, by the power of an inner thought, an angel 
form laboring upon a crown immortal he one day 
hoped to wear. One delicious summer evening Ir- 
ving was half reclining upon a couch, in a sort of 
arbor Lady Blanche had had constructed to suit Ida's 
taste, and which bore a less gloomy ^<e»^^Q\,'0^'!J5N.%»?^ 
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else upon the estate. Lady Glenville Lad been carry- 
ing on a desultory conversation with him, when her 
manner suddenly grew animated, and she asked, — 

'* Why is it, Irving, that our talk now never turns 
upon Edith Merton ? " 

" With your woman's tact, I should have thought 
you would have discovered the reason ; but, as you 
put the question, I'll answer it by another : Is it not 
because I, the rejected lover, have ceased to love ? 
not but that Edith will ever be an object of deep in-, 
terest to me." 

" I do not doubt that, Irving, and something more 
in the future." 

" I do not deny. Lady Blanche, the language of 
passion or its truth I made use of when I opened my 
heart to you long ago ; but in your own experience 
did you ever find aught lasting which pleased in a 
moment of excited feeling, meeting obstacles which 
served to keep alive, though not deepen, the impres- 
sion ? — or any endearing truth in a feeling bom of 
passion, if it swayed one from honor ? Thoughts of 
Edith Merton only prove to me the remark." 

" Then, Irving, why so obstinately refuse to join 
our party to Italy, if no such tie binds you here ? " 

''And is love the only cause a woman ever arrives 
at for a reason/ Lady BlaxxcYie \ " 
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** Nay, Irving, you are only laughing at me now. 
What could I think, when even your father urged 
upon you change of scene, caid you replied you could 
not leave, but that your heart was here. I knew no 
parliamentary business need detain you hsace, and I 
very naturally supposed you did not wish to leave 
Edith's vicinity." 

" Very well explained. Lady Blanche ; but did it 
never occur to you that there were people in the 
world so wedded to old associations they cared not to 
stray from them ? I am of the number. I have no 
taste for travelling ; I like not its inconveniences ; I 
love better the security of home, surrounded by fa- 
miliar objects, and the mind tended by long-accus- 
tomed thoughts." 

The lady did not comprehend the sentiment, and 
she abruptly put the question, — 

'* Would you like to know another motive I have 
for urging you to go with us ? " 

" Say all, Lady Blanche ; I know your motives are 
most kind." 

" Then, in plain truth, as Edith Merton is dethroned, 
I intend Ida for you, and if you consent to go with 
. us on our journey, Ida will, but if not, I shall leave 
her at Mrs. Bertrand's." 

For a moment the pale ieatoiea oi ^^ ^^^sa^ 
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flushed, then grew white, and his voice was low and 
tremulous as he replied, — 

" Of all subjects to jest upon, the one you have 
chosen appears to me the most inappropriate. There 
is a sacredness which should deter the lips breathing 
aught lightly upon that heart-mystery we term love. 
Its power to create joy, or to wound, is too complete 
to admit of mirth, too sacred to be rolled in the dust 
of common words.'* 

" Spare me, Irving, this homily upon love, or you 
commit the very wrong you deprecate, I never was 
more in earnest in my life, though, had I not heard 
you say what you did of Edith, I never should have 
breathed the subject, I'll assure you." 

" In earnest, my dear Lady Blanche ? Then let me 
speak more plainly of Edith Merton, and reveal to 
you the dark side of my intercourse with her. The 
words I have spoken to her are seared upon my heart, 
not with feeling or desire, but in deep self-reproach. 
Had they never been uttered, her we mourned dead 
would be living at this hour — my promised bride, my 
wife." Then with wild vehemence he continued, — 
" I have decked one in her robe of white, and thrown 
the shroud around her, instead of the bridal veil. I 
have laid her in a cold and narrow coffin in the hey- 
^-aj" of her youth^ instead o£ o\iei\^iDixi^\kfit m ^3aK«ft 
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fcrms. On the brow my lips might have pressed love, 
the damps of death have gathered, and this is the 
man on whom you would bestow your only daughter. 
Love and burial I strange terms to be united, but I 
know them not apart." 

In the heart of his listener a chord was struck by 
these impassioned words far remote from the future 
disposal of her child ; but it was a note on which 
Lady Glenville dared not allow thought to linger, and 
hastily rising, she complained of the night air. Both 
sauntered towards the house. Gerard, Kate Mellan, 
and Ida were within, talking merrily. It might be 
the unexpected entrance of Lord Glenville which so 
paled Lady Blanche's cheek, as she joined the gay 
trio and made an effort to be interested. Irving gen- 
erously engaged the old lord in one of his long and 
oft-repeated stories, while the words of Ida fell upon 
his ear. 

"Mammal mammal" she shouted; "I have lis- 
tened to a bona fide offer, and not made to myself, 
either." 

" I should hope not, Ida, for six years to come," 
answered her mother. 

" Kate is not so very much older than I," pouted 
out the beauty. 

That ni^ht; on their homewai^i ^NO^^^^Xft ^^^^ 
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received and plighted troth with Gerard. What had 
been said in sport by Ida unsealed his lips, and Edith's 
words proved true. There was no refusal. A few 
days after the funeral of Clara, Edith had returned to 
school, and there, engrossed with study, one day 
passed as another. For recreation she indulged in 
her usual reverie. Mrs. Bertrand gave more special 
heed to her, and in the effort to know her better 
formed a strong attachment for the gifted girl. They 
could talk of Clara, — which was a theme Edith never 
tired of, — and this united love for the doad drew 
teacher and pupil nearer together than aught else 
could have done. No more letters from home came 
to Edith, except that money was regularly sent for 
school bills ; and Mrs. Bertrand, in this ever-increas- 
ing interest for her pupil, desired to make her some- 
thing more than a mere literary woman, and to com- 
mence that home-like education so necessary for every 
female. With much shrinking timidity at first, by 
degrees she unfolded her plan to Edith, and, to her 
surprise, found a cordial assent to all she proposed. 
The same energy which was shown in study aided 
Edith in learning the more commonplace duties of 
life. Her natural taste would have preferred a book, 
but her keen judgment relished the teacher's advice. 
Mrs. Bertrand felt that bW hon? V\\.\i'^^^^^>3aa ^^asai^ 
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of true genius, which could unbend itself from a lofty 
height, and come down to meaner occupations for the 
day, — at least meaner in the view compared with 
other efforts for her to decide upon. There was, fur- 
thermore, a rare independence of character shown in 
one thus alone stepping out of the beaten track of 
school accomplishments and descending to the kitchen, 
to the seamstress-room, to learn what would never 
come amiss in any station of life, — incurring the 
sneers and sarcasms of the titled young damsels who 
preferred to deny all knowledge how the dainty luxu- 
ries they deigned to eat were prepared, and to plead 
astonished ignorance of sewing terms, with the excep- 
tion of tent or laid stitch. 

Mrs. Bertrand often put to herself the question, 
What were Edith Morton's faults, where there was so 
much to admire ? Had she attempted in particular 
the religious education of her pupil, she might have 
answered the question, but perhaps failed to improve, 
because Edith's natural reserve was a hard barrier to 
surmount. In no degree was Edith blind to her own 
defects. She knew and mourned a sinful pride which 
brooked no opposition, a secret contempt for those 
behind her in the race of study, a self- appreciation 
which placed her above the good or bad opinion of 
others, a temper to preserve Tiet o^ii. rv^^.^ ^V^aXK^'st 
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the consequences, an unyielding individuality, SL heart 
too deeply engrossed with • the love of an ideal and 
bright dreams for a future, a stern, unbending will, 
dependent upon her own strength of mind ; and all 
these self-readings were mixed, up with convictions of 
religious duty — thought about, but never acted upon. 
Her idea of life's most prominent duty was sincere 
and active piety — the idea a dead weight upon her 
soul. This and much more was Edith's comprehen- 
sion of her own character : all might be summed up 
in the one word selfishness, or varied shades of fault 
all merging to the one point, self. The simple but 
strong recognition of faith, which had been her very 
childhood's own, never deserted her ; though the next 
thought was, " Faith without works is dead." Keli- 
gion was like an incubus resting upon her mind, a 
divinity she would enshroud, enjoy, but not an active 
principle. There was the attempt made to consecrate 
the untried hours of every day to God, and a sort of 
satisfaction felt and reliance on the effort. The night's 
prayer would prove to her how the day had been a 
failure ; and thus the struggle went on, while fear 
ruled the darker hour which morning would disperse. 
It was a strange fact, that day after day found this 
briUiant girl a stranger to real peace of mind save 
during the half hour oi a moxiiVcv^ ^^NQ^\Wi, ^ysA^^ 
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progress ever made in ttne heart-change ; nor did the 
evening's more unquiet thoughts deepen into that re- 
pentance which needeth not to be repented of. There 
was a wearying struggle of the mind to be free in the 
gospel /reedom, and a precious knowledge and idea 
lost in groundless hope and inaction. 

Early one morning, Edith was summoned to^ the 
parlor to meet Irving and a strange gentleman. Her 
intercourse with the former had assumed a kindlier 
tone, now that the subject of love was dead between 
them, and she gave him a pleasant greeting; after 
which he introduced her to the Abb^ D'Estrand. He 
was a man apparently of middle age, of very stern as- 
pect, of Italian origin, and his bearing was lofty in 
the extreme. He merely glanced at Edith, turned 
away as if disappointed in her appearance, and ad- 
dressed some remark to Irving. A long conversation 
ensued, and Edith sat Ty unnoticed. She began to 
study minutely the stranger before her. She noticed 
he wore a diamond cross, the exact counterpart of her 
own ; and what struck her as singular, the chain at- 
tached to the guard-pin was of the same curious work- 
manship as her own. She discovered that he wore 
a wig, sprinkled here and there with a gray hair, 
which made it look very natural ; but there had fallen 
on bis collar behind a stray lock oi \\^\\.et\iXQi^\iV^ 
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But she supposed, as a priest, his head was shorn on 
the top, and he might wear a wig on that account. 
On the whole, the man's face was most repulsive to 
her ; and while arriving at this conclusion, she had 
entirely lost the thread of iheir discussion, ^till she 
found herself suddenly addressed with, — 

"Daughter, what have you read during your si- 
lence ? " 

"Concealment,'' she replied, promptly, "but no very 
good reason for a disguise." 

The abbd darted a quick, searching glance at her ; 
but Irving gave little heed, thinking it one of Edith's 
odd remarks, and asked her for some music, say- 

" I have told the abb^ of your wonderful skill, and 
wish to prove to him that England can rival Italy in 
one instance." 

" I believe all you say, my young friend," inter- 
rupted the abbd ; " but music affords me no pleasure, 
except in our religious services. Indeed, when hear- 
ing a fine voice, I only regret its meaner use> the loss 
that it should not be travelling upward in the highest 
strain : therefore, young lady, I will not hear you sing; 
but, as I see the symbol of our holy religion upon 
yonv breast, its letter and life, I trust, are in your 
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" I fear I wear it, sir, from no such holy motive." 

" Then, daughter, perhaps it is the gift of some 
dear friend, and, though chenshed on that account, 
ought still, from its emblematical sacredness, to be 
suggestive of a higher Friend than any of earthly re- 
lationship." 

" The giver," said Edith, quietly, " whoever she or 
he may be, is unknown to me ; and the ornament is 
merely worn with an earthly hope of its future recog- 
nition by the giver," 

" Then," answered the abb^, looking sternly at her, 
" it will assuredly become the instrument to wound 
you ; for such thoughts, the mere creation of vanity, 
are blemishes upon the heart which Providence sends 
some sorrow to remove ; " and then, turning to Irving, 
he continued in a different tone, — 

" What has grieved me most in this fair land of 
yours is the little sacredness apparently attached to 
emblems, which, in my own country, claim a rever- 
ence. Life here seems a heedlessness, a swifl present 
without a future, an existence without a soul." 

" Would not your profession prompt you to judge 
us most severely ? " asked Irving. 

" I think not," said the abb^ ; "for is not the spirit 
of our religion yours ? A Paul and a Peter thought 
Alike. More thought and lesB leVitj ^o\i^^ ^N^\i^ ^^»« 
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you, as a people, nearer the fold from which you have 
strayed. Your boasted reformation of abuses seems 
to have paved the way for every degree of error, to 
have opened avenues for all sorts of loose opinion 
from which sects spring up, and will continue to do 
so, until any man of even slight presumption may 
gather around himself supporters of his own vain and 
ignorant opinions." 

"But," asked Irving, "would not u lifetime of 
active goodness be lost in the study necessary to re- 
trace our steps ? " 

" Not while there are teachers assigned by God, 
young man, to show the true way. As the Spirit has 
deposited the key of all mysteries in bis church, surely 
it is safe there to seek the true way. These opinion- 
ated persons forming sects, dispersed by a doubt or a 
breath, have their day and their hour ; but Providence 
will take care of his own." 

Edith was getting heartily tired of the conversa- 
tion, when the abbe turned to her, and said, — 

" You will pardon an old man's freedom of speech, 
if I dwell a moment upon an error your sex are liable 
to fall into. I mean that restless looking forward to a 
coming happiness bearing no relation to the true les- 
son of life, often so cherished as to spread throughout / 
the heart's chamber, and -weaken asi^ xxjMi^eV'sjs.xsis^ 
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which might and ought to reign there. This running 
rampant of imagination is the origin of all the gloom 
which envelops religion whenever the disappointed 
soul falls back upon that choice. The spirit; unable 
to shake off the shackles of its day-dreams, how can 
it emerge into the deep serenity of a holy confidence ^ 
in God ? Our faculty for belief and worship is claimed 
by the Creator, and why should it be wasted upon 
earth-bound -hopes — mere dew-drops dried up by the 
sunlight of reality ? We cannot have both happiness 
and blessedness." 

" The joy of anticipation," answered Edith, .with a 
scornful smile, " amply repays, and we gain strength 
of character sufficient by calmly meeting every event 
in life's checkered pathway." 

" Not so, young lady ; you enervate the mind, and 
throw to the winds a treasure of golden thought which 
might be lastingly rich in meditation upon Deity. You 
plant seeds in your heart whose harvest is a bitterness 
no after-care can entirely eradicate. Thus forever in 
the system lurks the poison of useless reverie. And, 
daughter, when these dreams have ceased to charm, 
what shall fill the void ? Let me urge upon you to 
begin that discipline which shall yield a richer con- 
tent by and by. Go forth to meet a future with an 
unwavering trust in Providence, a ^ete%<^ mwANi^i^iar 
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out created fancies of your own — the thistles which 
will strike most disastrous root. And to you, young 
man, I say the same with an added lesson. To you 
there is ambition — a panacea for every woe. It is 
never too late for a man to astonish himself or the 
world; but the heart of a woman must live in her 
home, and prepare for the winter of life." 

Mrs. Bertrand came in to see the distinguished 
foreigner, and the conversation took a different turn ; 
yet Edith's first impression of dislike towards him in- 
creased every moment. AVhen he took leave, he turned 
towards her, and said, in a low voice, — 

" My daughter, I have heard much of you from 
mutual acquaintances in this vicinity. Your parents, 
also, were warm friends of mine — especially your 
mother, whom I perceive you do not in the least re- 
semble. I have heard she is no more. Have you 
a miniature of her? I should be much pleased to 
see it." 

Astonished beyond measure, Edith stammered forth 
a reply that she had none, but there was one in the 
possession of Lady Glenville. A gleam of satisfac- 
tion shot from the dark eye of the priest, giving his 
face an almost fiendish expression. His object was 
accomplished, and the few words of his leave-taking 
were hurried througli, \ea\\iig ^ «^,^ isiQit^ ^>si^<^^^'a55^» 
inapression. 
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" The papers seem to do more than justice to this 
very common individual, I should say," remarked 
Mrs. Bertrand, "and, really, very shallow were his 
« lews respecting education. Did you listen to what 
he said, Edith ? '' 

" No, ma'am ; I was talking to Irving, and would 
rather have not seen the stranger at all." 

How often are we on the threshold of happiness, 
and know it not until Time, the mighty revealer of 
mystery, sends us back to the day, to the very hour, 
when the knowledge of all the heart craves might 
have been ours ! Could Edith Merton have kiiown, 
at the time, that the tutor of her long-cherished love 
had sat near her the past hour, the very fact would 
have been to her intense enjoyment. Every word 
which fell from his lips would have been garnered up 
as pearls richer than the true gem, and of more real 
worth. Another thread would have been woven in the 
silver tissue of her day-dreams of exceeding bright- 
ness ; but \inder strange and appalling circumstances 
did memory bring to her the knowledge that they two 
had met. 

" I knew the mother of that young lady,'' said tho 
abb^, as, seated beside Irving in tho carriage, they 
were rolling homeward. " She was a very brilliant 
woman, married to a clown, and ^arik \\i\.Q ^^y^^^\ 
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but in Venice, where we met, friends and admirers 
would have prophesied a different fate.'' 

. " And your opinion of the daughter ? " smilingly 
asked Irving. 

" Nothing attractive," answered the abb^, " or rather 
a singularity which is Very unattractive. With beauty, 
talent in a woman may assume any vagaries ; but with- 
out it, gifts of mind are a fruitful source of misery to 
their possessor, however their exercise may afford 
gratification to others." 

Irving did not at all agree with the sentiment, but 
cared not to argue the matter, and found another sub- 
ject to call forth the interest of his companion. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

It was a festive night at Glenville Castle, and a 
brilliant company was assembled there. Its owner, 
before departing for Italy, took this method of saying 
adieu to familiar faces whom he could have little hope 
to see again in his own land. With health enfeebled 
he sought change of climate, and he had decided that 
his wife should accompany him, more from anxiety in 
leaving her behind than from personal pleasure derived 
in her society. Ida was to remain at Mrs. Bertrand's, 
Naples had been Lady Blanche's early home, and it 
was the last place on earth she desired to revisit in 
company with Lord Glenville, and some disinclinar 
tion expressed in his hearing had decided her fate. 
To-night, with Irving, came the Abb6 D'Estrand. 
When presented to Lady Glenville he gazed longer 
than politeness might warrant upon her very lovely 
features, and made some remark to Irving upon her 
beauty. 

''She is less lovely tTiau uaxx^N. \.o-\i\^^r ^'»^^^^- 
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ving; "being on the eve of a journey to your land, 
and not inclined to leave England just at present, her 
feelings are written legibly upon her face, and have 
banished all her brilliant smiles. However, she is 
queen of beauty now of this realm.'' 

His voice faltered on that little word now;. Per- 
haps he remembered one much younger, and more 
beautiful, who was wont to be the chief ornament of 
any such festive scene. The abb6 seized the first 
moment to attach himself to Lady Blanche, and to- 
gether they sauntered out into the brilliantly illumined 
grounds. Tables of refreshment were placed beneath 
the wide-spreading oak trees, and bands of music at 
no great distance. They passed by these, and found 
themselves almost alone. 

" We priests,'' exclaimed the abb6, " fair lady, are, 
or should ever be, on the watch to benefit our fellow- 
creatures ; alid I should feel the hour not lost if I 
could in any degree reconcile you to this contemplated 
visit to my own country. The new enjoyments offered 
you will banish the sad memories which ever cluster 
round the scenes of one's youth, and make you as 
loath to leave us again as you now are to quit Eng- 
land." 

^^ I prefer England," was the haughty reply. 

With inSnite tact her compa.mo\i c\i^\i^<^\ \3aa 
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theme. He spoke of Mrs. Bertrand's establishment, 
of Ida, of Edith Merton, and her peculiarities, which, 
he said, might be traced to some error in home educa- 
tion, and added, — 

" I never knew whom my friend Merton married — 
the name I mean. I did h6ar he was wedded to some 
peerless beauty of Naples, and, on learning whom, 
asked Miss Merton to show me a likeness of her 
mother, and she said you would do me that favor." 

" Yes, I have it," said Lady Blanche ; " we were 
once warm friends, but now I wear the locket as a 
sort of penance " 

" Ah ! In some degree or other you all favor our 
opinions. Permit me to put this miniature in my 
pocket ; I will return it in the course of the evening : 
and now let me tell you what you shall do to enjoy 
Naples." And immediately with such consummate 
skill did he depict the honors and attentions she would 
receive in Italy, that^ her vanity fully aroused, she 
forgot his question, or that he had the locket. The 
hours of that night sped on golden wings ; the smiles 
of the fair hostess had been won back by a master 
hand, and the abbe said to her, on taking leave, — 

" Our next meeting, fair lady, will be where your 
charms and beauty may receive their full share of 
adulation ; but even ttiete, ^w9l \!svsviA^^'^^^^'^'^^'^'^ 
nized as an old friend.' ' 
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He was gone, with the miniature safe in his posses- 
sion. Alone in his own apartment the locket was 
unclasped, and he gazed upon its revealed face with 
all the ardor of a young lover. He read the initials 
on the back of it, and exclaimed, — 

"It is indeed my owif property. It seems but 
yesterday the deed was done, the agony complete. '^ 

Then rushed through his mind with awful force the 
whole story of his love, its few bright moments, its 
bitter termination. There must have been some strong 
forces at work within, if the tears rolling down his 
cheeks were proof, or his low, stifled groans expres- 
sive. Be it as it may, the strong man became a child, 
alone with a toy. The gray light of morning dawned 
upon him as he sat with that locket in his hand. 

Glenville Castle bore tokens of desertion, and 
two travellers went on their journey — the one, 
with all the querulousness of age and invalidism, 
constantly twitting of wrongs, real or imaginary ; 
the other, in the bloom of her beauty, and with 
the worm at her heart, sat beside him, with all 
the mockery of attention to his complaining ; and day 
after day, in tired wretchedness, they pursued their 
journey. Lady Blanche's mind was not of that order 
to enjoy any beauty of scenery, — the varieties of 
travelliDg, — or turn from pxeaexit d\»co\i\fcTA.Vi ^tsvw^ 
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promising future. The silence of contempt was now 
her only effort to establish peace, while her apparent 
meek endurance rather irritated than soothed her com- 
panion. An Italian villa, surrounded by all the beauty 
of which nature is so lavish, or that wealth could buy, 
was finally their resting-place. No outward splendor 
was wanting to gild their woe, and letters procured 
friends. Already Lady Blanche drew numbers into 
the charmed circle of her attractions, while the inva- 
lid, annoyed by a continual jealousy of his fascinating 
wife, added new fever to his disease, and sank rather 
than recruited. 

The Abb6 D'Estrand was among the first to seek 
them out, and to Lady Blanche he restored her minia- 
ture ; but the careless eye of the lady never detected 
it was a copy returned to her. She merely looked a 
moment at the initials engraved there, and the obser- 
vant abbe saw the unbidden tear start, and a power 
of control exercised he had not given her credit for, 
as with a gay laugh she began to expatiate on some 
of the inconveniences she had been subject to. The 
abbe proposed a drive to the Baron de Montville's. 

" Why I she has never noticed me," was Lady 
Blanche's objection. 

" The baroness,'' returned the abb^, ''is a confirmed 
mvaJid, has given up all claims w^ow ^<icNfcV^ ,^wi^^^^'^ 
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in great seclusion ; but you will find the baron's name 
among the cards left for Lord Glenville, and I want to 
show you some very rare and exquisite paintings ; 
besides, I wa^t to show you to my friends/' 

Lady Blanche laughed, and said, — 

'' I am neither a judge of paintings nor fond of 
sight-seeing ; and rest assured nothing but a slight 
curiosity to see your home — which, after all, may be 
no more worth seeing than other people's — induces me 
to accompany you." An imperceptible smile played 
round the mouth of the abbe, as he replied, — 

" True, my home is in no way remarkable, except 
in some gems of art, which you say you have no taste 
for ; but in many respects the old baron himself would 
interest you. His powers of conversation are an ac- 
knowledged charm throughout the city, uniivalled, I 
assure you." 

It was now Lady Glenville's turn to smile, and for 
once a sarcasm might have escaped her lips ; but a 
spark of delicacy prompted the thought that some- 
thing was due her husband in public. As yet no per- 
son had ever stepped between these ill-mated ones, or 
heard from her the details of her miserable home life. 
Irving may have often suspected it, in his endeavor 
to shield her occasionally ; but never had he offered 
ber a word of sympatYiy , not \L«k^ ^^ ^^YEa&\ ^\s:^ ^^ 
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him. The distance from her villa to the Baron Mont- 
ville's was u long one ; and what cared she for scenes 
of interest from classic lore, pointed out to her by the 
abbe, or his philosophical reflections over some pile 
of ruins ? Had he told her some thrilling tale of 
romance, though old as the troubadour's song, she 
would have flashed upon him eyes full of interest and 
bestowed her liveliest attention ; but just as she was 
thinking how foolish to condemn herself to such a 
tedious drive with a prosy old priest, and inwardly 
laughing with vexation, the carriage stopped in front 
of an imposing-looking palace, and the abbS pro- 
nounced, — 

" The Baron de Montville's. As you have no love 
for sight-seeing, we will go at once to the library for 
refreshments ; but afterwards I must show you one 
painting, the work of my pupil, and the scene taken 
from your own loved England/' 

" If you will spare me an introduction, abb6, to 
your baron, I will promise to look at, and even ad- 
mire, the picture." 

The abb6 bowed, and in silence led the way to the 
libraiy. As they entered, she saw, half reclining upon 
a couch near an open window, through which came 
the perfume of mingled flower and fruit, an elderly 
•genHeman, ciad in almost iega\ •nia.^\^c«wife. ^a 

18 
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instantly rose, and with most polished greeting ad- 
vanced towards her. The figure of her husband, 
alike and yet contrasted, was in her mind's eye at the 
moment, and her smile was half sad, her look earnest, 
as she returned the kind welcome, and a blush of 
shame mantled her cheeks as the abb6 pronounced 
their names, remembering her request to him. 

" An old man must be pardoned,'' said the baron, 
" for gazing a few moments on the beauty his coun- 
trymen have extolled so highly ; but he must not en- 
tirely forget his politeness, or the pleasure he may 
afford another who has also much desired to see you, 
fair lady. Allow me to present to you my young 
friend, — who sometimes boasts of English birth, 
which I think an error of the cradle supported only 
by his name, — Herbert Kothschild, Lady Glenville." 
' Was it the more exquisite and finished beauty of 
Irving's face before her, without its sombre look and 
repellent glance ? The resemblance between the two 
struck her instantly, but she hastened to reply, — 

"We will certainly claim Mr. Eothschild for an 
Englishman." The young man's voice and manner 
were totally unlike Irving's, as he replied, — 

" I think English voices must have done more than 
to awake the sleep of the cradle, for my mother- 
toDgue was certainly youxa, Mx \ai^^ , ^\A W%^\^ \sa 
other far into my boyYvoo^.'' 
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'Well, well/' iDterrupted the baron, "let me in- 
quire, Lady Glenville, if your prejudices are all in 
favor of your own country." 

" Not to the exclusion of a high regard for the 
pleasant acquaintances formed here ; " and much to 
the astonishment of the baron, her words were in the 
purest Italian. 

" Then you speak Italian, and I shall offend your 
ear no longer with my imperfect English. Have you 
thus quickly acquired our language, as well as won 
our hearts ? '' 

** The eatly part of my life was spent here.'' 
Simple the words, but how they jarred her very heart-* 
strings as she uttered them I 

''Herbert,'' continued the baron, " with hisstrange 
hankering after everything English, will beg you to 
allow him to pay his respects to your husband. Lord 
Glenville." 

" Give me a better motive, baron, than the mere 
desire to speak the language I love so well ; perhaps 
I deserve no less selfish a one." The abbe marked 
the look of admiration he bent upon the lady. 

She, too, observed it, and felt more than usual this 
simple tribute to her beauty. Both were mistaken, 
for Eothschild only was thinking that Edith Merton 
bad been the lady's guest. LvxivcJa. ^^^ \itQv^^D&*\s^> 
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and Lady Blanche, more to prolong her interview with 
Rothschild than desire to partake the dainties before 
her, slowly played with her food, all the time keeping 
up a lively conversation with him in English, until the 
abb6 asked if she had forgotten his painting. 

"I should, indeed, be very ungrateful," she re- 
plied, " if I had ; now show it to me," and she fol- 
loweed him to his own parlor. 

Lady Glenville had said the truth when she de- 
clared she had no taste for the beauties of art ; but 
she now stood as if spell-bound before a small land- 
scape. The scene was perfectly familiar to her; it 

♦ represented a country house, a village at a little dis- 
tance, on the other side a deep forest, indicating a 
path therein, a rude wooden cross painted red. It 
was a very simple view, and scarcely for merit de- 
served a place among the rich collection there. With 
a face deadly pale, and a tremble in her voice. Lady 
Blanche began to put a question ; but the abbe 
hastened to answer — 

" That is merely a boyish attempt of Herbert's, 
painted any number of years ago, from a copy he 
picked up from some travelling artist. If it pleases 
you, pray accept it." 

" Not for worlds. I do not fancy it at all ; but it 

18 a perfect sketcli of E4\t\i'^ex\.0TiL^\iCi\si<ft,^sA^QvxM 
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be valued by her. I think I will accept it, and for- 
ward it to her, if you will permit that disposal of it.'' 

" Certainly ; it is hers if you wish." 

" Then, abb6, let the picture be a gift from you ; 
she will feel flattered at' your remembrance of her." 

" Nay, Lady Glenville, the gift was your own pro- 
posal. I will send it to your carriage." 

Lady Blanche strolled through the rooms, till she 
stood before a full-length portrait of Eoihschild taken 
when a boy. 

" This must be your pupil, painted when he was 
indeed a boy scholar. I don't know why I should 
recognize it, for he has greatly altered." 

" Veiy true," replied the abb6, as he directed her 
attention to another likeness of him. 

" Ah, this is he I " she exclaimed, involuntarily ; 
'* and how life-like I " 

" Yes ; that is the work of a distinguished artist 
in Florence, of whom Herbert took a few lessons ; 
but I urged his discontinuing painting, as not the pro- 
fession, even here, I would choose for him." 

" I fancy there is a marked resemblance to Irving 
Melville in this painting ; do you not think so ? " 
asked Lady Blanche. 

" I cannot say that I do, and, with my knowledge 
of young ifei ville, should judge t\ie5 ^e\^ ^ ^\x^\^^gc^ 
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unlike in character." Lady Blanche, imagining the 
remark cast a slight upon Irving, replied, — 

" We are all justly proud of that young man, sir, 
and our only regret is, that he is not by birth an 
Englishman." 

" His native land, I think, then, should have the 
first claim upon his talents," said the abb6, dryly. 

" Lord Melville would not consent to that. Irving 
never v^ill leave England." 

" I am compelled to disagree with you, lady ; your 
' never ' will prove a mistake. I believe in one's nat- 
ural affection for his native land as well as kindred. 
Circumstances for a time may dissever, but Nature at 
last always gains her ends. Education and talent but 
arouse to action this inherent longing of the spul 
after its own." 

Lady Blanche thought the sentence quite long 
enough, and expressed a sudden desire to return 
home. As they drove along, she inquired of the 
abbe, who among the daughters of the sunny south, 
was destined to become the bride of his pupil. 

" A priest for a tutor would hardly be supposed to 
have presented that idea of earthly felicity." 

" What I You do not mean he is intended for the 

priesthood ? Heaven take care of our souls at the 

confessional ! ' ' Tlae a\)b& ito^\i^^, ^\A\i5A^ ^^^x^j^^ ^ 
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nothing daunted, went on : *' Is it possible his own 
inclination leads him to that life-burial ? " 

"It is an active death, Lady Glenville, and one 
that insures a threefold blessing — to the church, to 
the world at large, and to one's self.'' 

" As an English woman, I have but little knowledge 
of your order, or the good you may do. I can ima- 
gine a weak-minded woman seeking a retreat from sor- 
row, or a learned man liking the retirement of a mon- 
astery for study, but for an ambitious youth to indulge 
that idea for his future is too horrible." 

" I will relieve your fears respecting young Eoth- 
schild. He has no such intention ; but let me remind 
you, in virtue of my holy office, that there is but one 
safeguard amid the storms of life, and that is to be 
found in this very faith you speak so lightly of." 

" Pardon me, abbe — not lightly, at all ; for Catholi- 
cism has been the curse of our family." 

" May not your having wandered from its fold have 
been the true curse ? " 

" No ! And we could hardly have chosen a subject 
so fraught with bitter memories to myself ; and let 
me now invite you to enter the house, and handle 
some more agreeable topic with Lord Glenville." 

The abbe refused, and Lady Blanche, burdened 
with a host of sad thougUs lYidt cq^nqx^^^c.^^"^^^ 
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aroused, sought the retirement of her own rooms. 
During her married life thus far, she had claimed only 
an open admiration for her wonderful beauty, and due 
attention to her rank. She had been accused of a 
partiality for Irving, at which the two laughed, and 
the lady bluntly said, she intended him for Ida. At 
the time of her marriage with Lord Glenville, it was 
reported she had taken that gentleman out of pique, 
and that an engagement of long standing with another 
was broken oflf for reasons not very creditable to her- 
self ; but rumor is not always truth. It was evident 
her after-life bore no trace of any deep romance hav- 
ing colored its morning, and no one dreamed of pity- 
ing this gay votary of fashion, unless it might be 
Irving. 

Now to Lady Glenville came the hour of tempta- 
tion, as it Cometh in some form or shape to us all, and 
the presence of Eothschild was to her a very heart- 
craving. He became a constant visitor at the villa, 
and — what never happened before — was alike 
sought after by Lord Glenville. His wife's favorites 
were seldom or never tolerated by him ; but in this 
instance the scandal of the day reached not the old 
man's ears, and increasing debility made him prize 
highly Kothschild's kind efforts to amuse. As to our 
iero, he had a far diffexexit mot\\^ ^Xvds^ \Jaa n^^A*^ 
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gave him credit for in bestowing and receiving homage 
from the reigning star. He would endure a whole 
day's nonsense from the vain woman, if perchance an 
allusion to Edith Merton might fall from her lips. 
She told him the story of Irving's love and rejection, 
and his manner assumed a new tenderness towards 
her, as she mentioned in mirth the beggar boy ; for 
a thrill of joy went through his heart in acknowledg- 
ment that he had no rival, and he knew full well who 
was meant by that term. The abb6 saw this intimacy 
with increasing dread and alarm, and spared no op- 
portunity to express his contempt for Lady Glenville's 
vain attempts at coquetry, and the extreme silliness 
of her character. 

" Forewarned, forearmed," would be the laughing 
reply of Eothschild ; and then, hastening to the lady, 
he begged her to be as little fascinating as possible, 
for the abb6 believed himself the tutor of his heart 
and actions still, as in the days of his boyhood. 

One night Eothschild and Lady Blanche, having re- 
turned very late from a gay revel, met the private 
servant of Lord Glenville in the hall, with a face 
pale as ashes, and his whole body shaking as with 
an ague fit. His lips could hardly articulate, " My 
master,'' and both followed him to Lord Glenville's 
room. 



f 
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There, indeed, was the agitation of the servant ex- 
plained. In the night, all alone, with the exception 
of this one frightened menial, had the old man met 
the warning of his last hour. Life was not quite ex- 
tinct, and his dim eye resting upon the two who en- 
tered, he made a sign for them to approach. 

" It is a more severe attack of his complaint than 
usual," said Lady Blanche ; *' and how stupid in Barnes 
not to send for Dr. Endicott at once I " and she was 
going to ring the bell, when Rothschild gently de- 
tained her, saying, — 

" Lord Glenville evidently wishes to speak to you. 
A physician's aid would come too late.'' 

The old man took a hand of each, and drawing 
from his wife's finger the wedding ring, literally 
gasped forth, — 

'* Eothschild, you will make her a better husband 
than I did. 0, be kind to her." He tried to say 
something more, and began, " Ida ; " but the words 
died away in a gurgling sound, and in a few moments 
he had ceased to breathe. 

Without a word Eothschild drew Lady Blanche 

away from the sad spectacle, and delivered her to the 

care of her own maid, and then, returning to the 

chamber of death, awaited the morning. 

The next day the moi'toi. i^m^vcis* qI \jax\ ^'^I'^xlla 
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had abflrial service said over them, and were forwarded 
immediately to England. Lady Blanche secluded her- 
self for a few days, after which, in the richest habili- 
ments of woe, she glided through her drawing-rooms, 
greeting a crowd of sympathizing friends. 

In the mean time Edith Merton had received a Bmall 
package from Lady Glenville, with the accompanying 
note : — 

" We are in Italy, dear Edith, in this land of song 
and beauty. How I wish you and Ida were here to 
go sight-seeing with us I In an artist's room, the 
other day, I found this little picture of Middleton, 
purchased it, and forward it to you, feeling sure it 
would interest and keep in remembrance your friend. 

B. Glenville." 

■ # 

Edith thought little of the present, but much of 
the subject. It seemed to bring her nearer the beggar 
boy, as she scanned every feature of the picture, 
looked upon her own home, which had harbored him 
for a night ; and the path leading thence was the 
one his feet had trod. Could she have known his 
own hand had labored on that canvas, that the pic- 
ture had hung for years in his study, — who shall say 
that a feeling almost of reverence would not have 
usurped its place in her heart ^YveiieiN^x ^'i ^^t.'^^ 
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upon the gift ? As it was, rich thought enough was 
wasted upon the picture, and a loving fondness, which 
from its very nature, when exercised, must, and does, 
always, fall back upon the heart, a leaden weight of 
cruel disappointment. 

These deepest emotions of our being are a fearful 
power to cherish for daily use, when a bark freighted 
with lighter material would glide so much more 
smoothly and securely over life's unquiet waters. 
Are our harbors here paradise ? or do angels come 
down to receive the freight of our hopes and secure 
their safe keeping unto realization ? I trow not. A 
grave in deep waters, or a treasure heaped upon the 
sand, scorched and withered up by neglect, — such is 
the common story of human hopes. Beads of morn- 
ing strung on slender blades of grass — an hour later, 
where are they ? It is said love wanteth a purity if 
it ask or seek for a full return. It is rather a thought 
on a mission to mix, mingle, and deepen, till it sleep- 
eth on the threi^hold of life's farewell. Its power to 
go forth from the heart's secret chamber is the hope 
of meeting a nature like its own, to grow stronger 
with, and to become a deathless reality ; and lonely 
the temple that shrouds no divinity, the heart that 
owneth no love. Thus Edith Merton daily took her 
old Beat upon the floor, \)esv^^ ^^wo^^xi Oia^^\»\^^^, 
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and in fearless strength*, never dreaming of disap- 
pointment, sent afloat this thought into her future, 
which time only strengthened and hope deeper col- 
ored. She lived two lives — the one, all of study and 
mind, during the day roaming delighted over rich 
fields of literature ; and the other, all heart, enfolding 
her being from twilight hour until the morning sun 
broke reverie away, and the student-girl was herself 
again. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The young Count De Montville, nephew of the 
baron, and reputed heir of his immense wealth, had 
returned with wife and children to Naples after an 
absence of several years, and once more the house of 
the old baron was filled with gayety. From a simi- 
larity of taste the young countess and Lady Glenville 
became fast friends, though the exquisite ladyism of 
the latter was in strange contrast with the brusque, 
independent style of the former. Lady Helen Mont- 
ville was fond of intrigue, and never happier than 
when aiding acquaintances in^that particular line. 
Although living in the same house, she had never been 
able to number Rothschild among her admirers, and 
hated him accordingly. Very soon she made herself 
mistress of Lady Blanche's views concerning that gen- 
tleman, and willingly offered her advice in the true 
spirit of mischief, and what is more — determined on 
success. During one of their morning conferences — 
Bothscbild, as usual, ttie ttieme oi ^\^Q.Q\ix^^ — V^^^ 
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Helen informed her friend that nothing could so en- 
hance her charms in Herbert's eye as a noble frank- 
ness. Mirth lurked in her own as she added, — 

" Why not throw yourself upon his mercy by an 
open avowal of attachment, prefaced with an interest- 
ing story, true or false, of the motives which induced 
you to become Lady Glenville ? " 

" Ah, Lady Helen I you know not what you ask : 
I should be only an object of contempt ; and more so 
could he read one page of my real story." 

" What a simpleton you are for a beauty I I did!" 
not say, tell him the truth, but enough to excite com- 
passion, and then frankly avow your interest in him. 
Show what a great amount of confidence you place in 
him. That will flatter the vanity with which the old 
abb^ has filled him." 

"I should think his vanity might be satiated by 
this time." 

" Not a bit of it, my dear Blanche. It is the weak 
point of every man ; and the whole history of woman- 
kind will tell you that we, on the contrary, like those 
men who pay the least court to our vanity, and are the 
hardest to win." 

" But I have not your invention for a story," said 
Lady Blanche. 

*' That's bad, for through n\^ \\^^ ^w^^\\i%^^^^ 
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you would meet with very little attention. I confess 
I dislike your prot^gS, because he has always stood 
in my husband's way; but you will never gain your 
hero, let me tell you, unless you play a decisive, bold 
game, accompanying your story with sufficient tears 
and regrets ; then ask pardon from his fastidiousness, 

d throw yourself upon that humdrum honor he 
prizes as he does his mustache/' 

" Helen, why can't you be serious for once ? '' 

" Never more so in my life ; but Heaven only helps 
those who help themselves. When your hero comes 
to-night, let him find you sad ; and if you refuse to go 
out, what can he do but stay and console ? But now, 
adieu. I can afford to wish you a pleasant evening, 
for I shall shine without a rival.'' 

Lady Glenville followed her friend's instructions, 
and when Eothschild came, he saw at once what an 
unusually sad manner greeted him. He asked, in his 
kind, earnest tone, if even in prospect the gay scene 
of the evening could not cheer her ? 

"To-night I remain at home," she replied, "for 
want of interest in anything or anybody, to nurse 
my own sad thoughts, until sleep, I trust, will bring 
forgetfulness." 

" And am I included in this general ban upon your 
admirera ? " asked RotbacViM. 

TAat is optional witYi -^ovit^^M: 
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" Then I will remain, with your permission ; and 
may I not add to your pleasure ? " 

" Have I ever expressed anything but pleasure in 
your society, that you now begin to doubt? But 
I can promise you only a dull hour in my present 
mood." 

" We will try to change that mood." 

" Impossible," said Lady Blanche. " I am all 
wrapped up in self, and for once your power will fail 
to break the spell." 

" If self be your theme for thought, I have no wish 
to. Let me only share the reverie." 

" What does it matter to you, Rothschild ? I am 
forming a plan to return to England, and our acquaint- 
ance will end forever, unless — " And she raised her 
beautiful eyes to his in earnest entreaty, as if her 
lips forbade to speak. Rothschild, pursuing a train 
of his own thoughts, said, in a half-musing tone, — 

" Even there we shall meet, and Italy be remem- 
bered only as the land of our exile." 

Lady Glenville bowed her head with trembling joy, 
and a tear found its way from some remote corner of 
her heart and dropped upon her hand. Rothschild 
saw the tribute to her sadness, and, with mingled ten- 
derness and pity, begged her to reveal to him the 
cause of tbia most unwonted mood. 

19 
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" What, incur your censure by giving a momentary 
relief to my sad feelings, when I desire to stand only 
high in your estimation ? " 

" You astonish me, Lady Blanche. I promise you 
to be a most lenient judge ; '' and, unconsciously, his 
tone assumed a new tenderness. 

" Ha does love me 1 " was a thought speeding its 
way with lightning force through her heart ; but she 
answered, with a sad smile, " Do you really mean you 
will sit here and listen to a long, tedious story ? '' 

" With pleasure, if it is all about yourself." 

It was no feigned emotion ; a deathly pallor over- 
spread the features of Lady Glenville for a moment, 
and then, with a strong effort conquering herself, she 
began : — 

" There were but two of us — Edith Morton's moth- 
er and myself.'' 

Eothschild started at the name ; it was sufficient 
to engage his attention, and he drew nearer the fair 
speaker. One arm was thrown carelessly over the 
back of her couch, the other supported his head, and 
he leaned forward, as if to watch every varying look 
of a face whose beauty could well bear the scrutiny. 
How could Lady Blanche but note the deep interest 
which even the sound of her voice excited 1 and with 
Mattering hope she went on *. — 
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"We were sisters in the tie of blood, by name, 
but never in feeling. Edith was the elder, and from 
my earliest years exercised an authority over me. 
By the death of a relative, by whom she was adopted, 
she inherited a large property, while our parents were 
in poor circumstances, and soon we were all in a 
measure dependent upon Edith's generosity. You can 
readily understand how her word was law to the fam- 
ily, and she its most important member. When quite 
young, we went to the same boarding-school, and 
there she shone without a rival, while her constant 
derision of my eflforts at study and her petty tyranny 
disheartened me, and made my school-life wretched. 
She was the favorite of both teachers and pupils, her 
beauty and talent their constant theme ; but for my- 
self, I can truly say, I entertained but one feeling to- 
wards her, and that was bitter enmity, — a feeling 
she shared, — though in justice to her I will say, had 
my will yielded every point to hers, it might have been 
different, and my dependence upon her created some- 
thing like affection in her breast for me, because I do 
not think she ever felt the intense hatred I did. Her 
feeling towards me was more of contempt. Home 
scenes had fostered this most unnatural state of things, 
school-days strengthened it, after-life completed the 
wrong. At school my sister formei. ^xiAtiXAHi'^X^^^^^- 
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ship with a girl older than either of us. Her name 
* was Annie Dalton, and through her better influence 
Edith was induced at least to let me alone. Of very 
sweet and engaging manners, I too liked this Miss 
Dalton, not for her wealth or position, but because 
she saved me from niany an insult. You may wonder 
at my giving you these simple details, but it is neces- 
sary you should know something of the feelings with 
which I began life, though I do not plead them as an 
excuse. Edith's friendship for Annie Dalton led to 
continued intercourse during vacations, never much 
approved of by our parents, for the Daltons were an 
old Catholic family, one of the richest in Florence, 
and my father was of the English Church, with a 
hatred of everything Eomish. He had quitted Eng- 
land in order to live cheaper abroad, and Edith, hating 
the economy which was daily practised in our home, 
avoided being there whenever she could. 

"Annie Dalton resided in Florence. Her home might 
well be termed a very garden of luxury, and Edith par- 
doned for liking it better than the one where nothing 
but discomfort reigned. We were there together one 
vacation, and Edward Dalton, the only son, an officer 
in foreign service, was at home. N-otwithstanding my 
sister's attractions, my beauty won first his heart, and 
/, who had known but \\tt\e tm^^^^ Ixqisl ^mx^ <^\sfc^ 
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was perhaps too easily won. I am not going to weary 
you with a love-tale ; in a word, with all the strength 
of her passionate nature, Edith also loved Edward 
Dal ton, and vowed she would win him from me; An- 



nie favored her desire, and laughed to scorn the idea 
that my beauty could really attach such a man as her 
brother. One thing unfavorable to Edith's project 
was, that our parents always insisted we should visit 
together, as if the most loving sisters in the world. 
While I could boast of but one loyal heart at my feet, 
Edith had a score of lovers ; among those she smiled 
most favorably upon was an Italian count, even younger 
than herself — Gonsalvo L'ErchS. His very name was 
a proverb of wickedness ; and why she should have 
sported with him thus, and held out hopes to her boy 
lover, was one of her wayward moods I had no skill 
to fathom. He became at length the intimate asso- 
ciate of Dalton, and together they plunged into every 
excess of dissipation. Time passed on. Edward and 
I were engaged, and for once my sister and myself 
were agreed ; it would be best to keep the engage- 
ment a secret from our parents, for, if known, we 
should not be allowed to visit Florence again. Now 
Gonsalvo became a mere tool in Edith's hands. By 
her arts we were continually thrown together, Dal- 
ton'e jealonay or contempt excited, 'wVi3l'&^^>^>^Q^^^^ 
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pretence of soothing, or what not, employed every 
charm to attach him to herself. At her suggestion 
the dissipated Gonsalvo went to my father, and, in a 
half-drunken state, demanded my hand in marriage, 
and I was suddenly recalled home, and my sister left 
in Florence unmolested to play her game. 

'* Are you weary, Eothschild ? Does the story seem 
foolish to you? Then you have never loved. One 
word more of my own fate. Home was intolerable ; 
school no more thought of for me ; no news came 
from Dalton to bid me suffer and hope on. Consider, 
I was but sixteen years old, and crushed in spirit, and 
in an evil hour Lord Glenville's eye fell upon me. 
He was older than my own father, rich, and high in 
position ; here was an escape offered from the penury 
and tyranny of home. Despise me not, Rothschild, 
if I add that my heart craved means wherewith to 
work a deadly revenge. With this the master motive 
I married Lord Glenville. Edith, pleading a slight in- 
disposition, was not present at the wedding ; but a 
letter of congratulation came^ filled with the ridicule 
and sarcasm which her pen could wield so readily. I 
showed it to Lord Glenville. Perhaps, in his weak 
mind, from that moment dated his dislike for my sister. 
He soon became master of our household. We were 
now living in a maimer B\utaJo\e \.o\\i^x^x^\\ka.\\sNax.- 
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ried, and Lord Glenville's first act was to summon 
Edith to our home. The Daltons were his most bitter 
enemies — a long story of political griefs, with which 
you nor I have ought to do. My parents, now living 
on our bounty, seconded the minutest wish of their 
son-in-law ; but here they were foiled, for Edith ob- 
stinately refused to become a member of Lord Glen- 
ville's household, and wrote him such a number of 
insulting letters, that in their secret hearts I do not 
think my parents wished it. Three years went by, and 
I nursed my own misery. Edith remained in Florence, 
happy ; but never, for a moment, did I forget my pur- 
pose ; and when I learned she had been secretly mar? 
ried to Edward Dalton all these years, I felt my hour 
had come. I carried the tale to Lord Glenville. There 
was no hesitancy now. My father, deeply enraged, 
and incited to act by my husband, both carried mat- 
ters with a high hand, and efiectually separated Edith 
from her friends, and brought her to our home. Some- 
times I almost trembled at my work, when I witnessed 
the proud woe with which she bore her sorrow, and 
the untiring watch kept upon her movements. Once 
more Lord Glenville exerted himself in my father's 
affairs, and we all returned to England. Edith was 
no better than a prisoner in his power, and she being 
underage and a Protestant at \5aa Mwsia ^iV^-t^^- 
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riage, it was declared null and void ; and you may 
imagine the deep hatred with which she viewed her 
persecutors. Had we remained in Italy, she might 
have had something of hope to cheer these dark days ; 
but from the day we trod upon English soil, she be- 
came entirely changed. Despair was written upon 
her countenance, and, all her energy gone, she seemed 

to walk and live as in a trance. With all the bright 

• 

promise of her youth gone, her proud spirit humbled, 
you will wonder less at Lord Glenville's success in 
bringing about a marriage between her and an agent 
of his, named Merton, who lived in Middleton, — 
jieither tlie man nor his home of any account, — and 
her early history kept a secret. I confess I know not 
to this day the true reason for Edith's marrying this 
man, so much beneath her, and only exchanging one 
martyrdom for another. Still Lord Glenville did not 
lose sight of her, and on one of his visits to this 
estate in the country I accompanied him. Edith Mer- 
ton was an infant in the cradle, and the mother wore 
the cold, calm look of despair, which never finds relief 
in expression — a stem and passionless state of being, 
it feeds upon the life-blood. Her manner towards me 
was, as ever, contemptuous and overbearing in the 
extreme. The spirit of her native dignity was in no 
degree lowered, or hex \ofty \oo\l \i\wx^^^^ Xyj ^V^ 
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I considered a very low connection. She was a being, 
apart from all circumstances, alone, neither asking nor 
giving sympathy. The very sight of her aroused, in 
keener anguish, the memory of my wrongs and the loss 
of all I ever loved. We quarrelled ; the ashes of the 
past were stirred in the heart of each ; and, unknown 
to either, near the open door, at a table engaged with 
some writing, sat Merton. He heard enough to whet 
his curiosity, and demanded all. Lord Glenville was 
greatly incensed with me. It was not that he felt 
pity for my sister ; but he chose to be sole arbiter of 
her fate, and I heard him mutter words which I never 
forgot: 'She is, and forever will be, in my power.' 
Not long after this visit Lord Glenville disposed of 
this estate in Middleton to his agent. Changes also 
took place in our home in England ; my mother died, 
and my father accepted some post in the West Indies. 
Of the Mortons I heard no more, until my niece in- 
formed me that Edith Merton was a guest at Melville 
Castle. At a party there, her black dress told too 
plainly my sister's fate. Lord Glenville forbade my 
taking any notice of the child, whatever ; but I im- 
proved his first absence from home to have Edith with 
me. She had no idea of our relationship. She was 
to me the exact counterpart of her mother — the 
same haughty bearing, cold TCBexve \ ^sAX^XSl^ ^i^^^^^ 
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learn from her of her mother's story. I cannot say 
I enjoyed the society of the child. Do what I would 
I could not gain her confidence ; her peculiarities and 
strange deportment only made her mother painfully 
present to my mind, and an invincible repugnance de- 
terred me from revealing our relationship. And now, 
why have I told you this story ? Is it because confi- 
dence is most sweet between those who — " 

• 

A pause ensued. Eothschild was summoning back 
the image of that sad woman who, during a few years 
of his early boyhood, had been so kind to him, had 
taught him so much that he knew, and on whom he 
had lavished so much of his power to love. He now 
understood the sufiering of her life, and was lost in a 
deep reverie. Poor Lady Glenville sat there, imagin- 
ing every moment his lips would be unsealed, and the 
tale of love her heart craved to hear would fall upon 
her anxious ear. The clock struck a late hour, rous- 
ing them both, and warning him to depart. With a 
few hurried words of thanks, a kind pressure of the 
hand, he took his leave ; and early morning found the 
widow, still dressed, upon the couch, where he had 
left her. The three remaining hours, ere morning's 
light heralded in the day, had brought no sleep to 
her eyelids ; and only the one heavy thought pressed 
vpon ier breast, **1 mvxst \ia\^ xsi-aAa ^ xc^sXai^^y 
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The Cojintess de Montville was her first visitor, and 
brought the unexpected intelligence that the Abbd 
D'Estrand had announced at the breakfast-table that 
Rothschild had left the city for an indefinite period ; 
and she added, laughing, — 

" What could I think, my dear friend, but that you 
had sent him from your side a discarded lover ? Say, 
have you played me a trick, and what was your mo- 
tive ? " 

Lady Blanche shook her head, but could throw no 
light upon the sudden movement. A witness in the 
box could not be more thoroughly questioned and 
cross-examined than was Lady Blanche by the count- 
ess ; all to no purpose ; she could only glean short, 
hesitating answers, and left her with a mental ejacu- 
lation of contempt for her stupidity. 

" She cannot have refused him," thought Lady 
Montville ; " she is too silly for that, and there is 
some deeper mystery in it, after all, than I imagined. 
What if De Montville be right, and the tie between 
the old baron and the Abb(5 D'Estrand be one of rela- 
tionship I Who, then, is Rothschild ? From words 
now and then the superannuated baroness lets fall, he 
is — he must be — her own son ; but then I want 
facts, not surmises ; '' and the young countess went on 
her way, to be watchful and ^earj Vdl ot^^x \a ^^^^ 
the mystery. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

It was the eve of Lady Glenville's departure for 
England. Wearied and sick at heart, she sat alone 
amid a few last preparations, then rose and walked 
through the rooms with all the restlessness attendant 
upon approaching change. The door was softly opened ; 
she looked up, and there stood Rothschild, travel-worn, 
and covered with dust. What could give him that 
easy, unconstrained air to so present himself, thought 
she, but the assurance of a lover ? and, holding out 
her hand, she bade him enter without apology for his 
appearance. 

" You see what I am doing," continued she, point- 
ing to the several trunks and emptied drawers. 

" It looks very much like departure,'' said he ; " but 
you go not alone. I have come here thus, and in 
haste, to learn my fate, to ask — nay, to implore — 
your leave to accompany you." 

Her bosom throbbed with wild delight, and she low- 
ered her head, lest her eyes should flash too clearly 
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the joy raging within. He waited for an answer, and 
* permission was given in few words lest the sound of 
her own voice should chase some gladness from her 
heart. ' 

" You will not withdraw when you know my mo- 
tive ? or do you already surmise it ? " asked Roth- 
schild. Her conscious blush and half-timid glance 
awoke him instantly to the truth that their thoughts 
were far dissimilar. At first confounded with surprise, 
then wishing for her after-peace to save her the knowl- 
edge of his discovery, he said, quickly, — 

" Until you know my motive for wishing to accom- 
pany you to England, I hardly dare seize your kind- 
ness. I will not detain you long, but you must know 
from what I do myself, in order to comprehend why the 
confidence you placed in me when last we met was 
of such deep interest, and what bearings it has upon 
my future movements." He led her unresistingly to 
a seat, and, without waiting any reply, continued : 
" My boyhood was spent in Middleton, not far from 
the home of your own sister; indeed, she was the 
only person who ever visited the cottage where I 
lived with a lady of whom I know still less than of 
my own parentage. Mrs. Morton was my instructress, 
my guide, and constant friend. The only wish she 
ever denied me was to have Edith, her own little girl, 
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come to the cottage with her and be my companion 
for the long hours she passed shut up with the lady 
I was taught to call grandmother. One day brought 
Mr. Merton to the cottage, and his remark that he 
would have no idlers on his estate filled me with a 
boy's passion. My grandma sent me in disguise, as 
a beggar, to the house, to seek an interview with Mrs. 
Merton, as weeks had passed, and she had not been 
near us. There I saw the young Edith, almost for the 
first time ; and as her mother had so strongly prohib- 
ited my knowing her, the child was enshrined in my 
heart as a sort of mystery. The greater part of that 
night was spent in conversation with Mrs. Merton. 
She informed me I was to quit the country the next 
day, and that probably she and I would never meet 
again. To my care she committed Edith, as if a dy- 
ing request. She was strangely unlike herself, wept 
much, and mingled with the advice, interrupted by 
sobs, she attempted to give me, was this constant re- 
turn to her child : that in after years I should seek, 
love, and never forget, Edith. Her words took a 
strange hold upon my boyish imagination, and became 
the very germ of the vow I made — that none other 
than Edith Merton should be my wife. Of my parent- 
age I can give you but a wild conjecture ; the mere 
fact that it has been hinted to me that I, instead of 
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the Count de Montville, am the heir of all the Baron 
de Montville 's immense wealth is the basis of that 
conjecture. I come now to my request. I appeal to 
the aunt of her who was my boyhood's dream and is 
my manhood's desire to possess, I appeal to the sister 
of the dead mother who blessed our union in prospect, 

— the sister whose faults are all buried in her grave, 

— to give me the opportunity to know and win the 
hand of Edith Merton. I think she must have cher- 
ished a memory of me as,the beggar boy, and will be 
willing to look upon me as a suitor for her hand, not- 
withstanding the mystery which envelops my birth. 
With your permission, indeed, under your own roof, 
sanctioned by your approval, would I seek to win her 
love." 

He ceased speaking. Motionless he was bent for- 
ward, and his eye, most earnest for a reply favorable 
to his wishes, glowed as with flame into the very heai*t 
of his listener. For once in her life, Lady Blanche 
thought well and rapidly. If Kothschild had fancied 
he detected her love for himself, how better could she 
convince him that the past weeks had been mere play- 
time with her than by granting his request ? When 
married to her own niece, she would possess a hold 
upon his attentions of which no time could rob her. 
She could not doubt Kothschild was the beggar boy 
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80 often falling from Edith's lips ; but how could she 
answer him, to remove every suspicion, when her 
manner must have betrayed her ? By a violent effort 
she looked hiin full in the eye, and said, calmly, — 

" I cannot unsay what I have said of Edith. Her 
peculiarities prevent my feeling much affection for 
her ; but I will thankfully seize the opportunity to re- 
pair in some degree the wrong I did, and for what I 
suffered from her mother I will endeavor to show kind- 
ness to her child. For that reason, and that alone, I 
invite you to go with me to England, to make your 
home at Glenville Castle. Edith Merton shall be sent 
for, and it will be no fault of mine if she leave there 
other than your bride." 

Rothschild was not deceived by her assumed calm- 
ness ; but he admired the effort, and he was not vain 
enough to deem it would be a very hard struggle for 
her to change the nature of her feelings towards him. 
He poured forth his thanks in terms which flushed the 
lady's cheek with pride that she had conquered. No 
painter could throw a truer likeness on his canvas 
than his most skilful words assured her mind that he 
traced no image of himself thereon, that her one and 
only thought was Edith. Alone again. Lady Glenville 
sat as in a trance; tears coursed down her cheeks: 
the scalding drops aroused her. 
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" What I '' she exclaimed, hastily brushing them 
away ; " shall I weep for the chain again, so lately 
loosed ? How absurd I as if I must weep for want 
of conquests I Filled with this one idea of Edith, I 
older than himself, I do not believe he has ever im- 
agined the extent of my folly." 

The thought, however, was humiliating ; it would 
bear no dwelling upon. With* glad content. Lady 
Blanche and Rothschild were on their way to England ; 
both promised themselves they had quitted Italy for- 
ever, though the abbe prophesied his quondam pupil 
would soon return, and even the gay widow be happy 
enough to come back to freer life in Italy. He di- 
vined that Rothschild's object was Edith, and he only 
enjoined it upon him to ask her in marriage honorably 
of her father, and by no means act out a romance for 
the pleasure of Lady Glenville. They were gone ; 
and Lady Blanche, finding herself the object of Roth- 
schild's most devoted attention, and a deep regard for 
her expressed in every word and look of his, grew to 
be content under this new state of things, and could 
even think of Edith with something like satisfaction. 
As she neared home, thoughts of Ida filled her heart. 
In conversing upon home matters, she said to her com- 
panion, — 

'' I intend Ida to be the wife of Irving Melville, 

20 
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and if he does not take her off my hands, what shall 
I do with her ? She inherits all my^ beauty, and the 
obstinacy of the whole race of Glenviires. I fear they 
may take it on themselves to disp.ose of her." 

This light, bantering talk about Ida little prepared 
Eothschild for the graceful beauty which greeted 
them on arriving at Glenville Castle. Her mother had 
not told all the truth, for Ida had even more than her 
personal beauty, and the difference was, that the young 
girPs eye was full of beaming light, the mother's soft 
and tender. Ida's face wore no marble-like repose, 
but had a speaking power in it of every thought, 
whether good or bad, and her smile was such as paint- 
ers would like to have linger on their canvas. Criti- 
cism was mute before this changing face. One could 
only look, and half suppress a startled exclamation, 
and look and look again. Perhaps the obstinacy re- 
ferred to was the only reading of her character the 
mother could arrive at; but, unlike her own, Ida's 
mind was highly cultivated, and entirely free from 
the slightest tinge of vanity. She, of all the world, 
was unconscious of her rare beauty, or, if conscious, 
bestowed too little thought upon the fact to make the 
knowledge observable by others. Unlike her moth- 
er's^ her bearing in society was haughty in the ex- 
treme, and g^veadmitet^ to uxA^x^XasA ^^ -sR^^d 
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condescend to no hour's flirting; but in the home 
circle she was brilliant, sparkling, witty, by turns, 
with all the winning grace of a child^s manner, free 
and bird-like in every movement. She had mirrored 
out her own destiny, made her own choice, in guarded 
silence, though, in truth, in accordance with her moth- 
er's darling wish ; and with cold, assumed indifference, 
whenever the subject was mentioned between them, 
the proud beauty, with little fear for the future, awaited 
the result. 

When Rothschild became their guest, she hailed him 
with joy, and soon learned to look up to him as to 
an elder brother. She admired his brilliant qualities, 
she tried to improve from his hints ; but love bade 
her think only of Irving. His treatment of her had 
always been half friend, half tutor, as the mood might 
be ; sometimes with the familiarity of a brother, then 
assuming the Mentor, and both met her gay and scorn- 
ful mood to hide the deeper feeling and the fearfulness 
that her secret might be suspected. Of late Irving 
had thought the character of her beauty changing, 
and that it had lost some of its attractive grace. Per- 
haps this was true, in part ; for of late, in his pres- 
ence, the former natural ease of manner seemed to 
desert her, and she would sometimes sit in painful, 
embarrassed silence. Lady Blanche ^o\i\.^ ^'^^i. ^'^ 
mark, — ^ 
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" Ida, will the awkwardness of a school-girl never 
leave you ? '' and poor Ida's face would crimson from 
the very consciousness of her love. 

Not for worlds would she have had her mother 
know she gave the least heed to the project of uniting 
her with Irving, or that a union with him was, indeed, 
all the future her young heart craved. Not at all 
pleased was Ida at the idea that Edith Merton was to 
become their guest. School days had not furthered 
their acquaintance of each other, and Ida felt only an 
increased dislike. The thought was intolerable that 
they would be thrown together again in her own home, 
and in no very measured terms she expressed this feel- 
ing to her mother. 

" I cannot conceive, mamma, when I have heard 
you express your dislike of Edith Merton a hundred 
times, why you should invite her here again, and so 
urge her coming." 

" Because it is my pleasure to do it, child." 

" A very inconsistent one, and deceitful, too, I 
think." 

" That is rather a hard judgment to cast upon your 
mother's conduct." . 

" Well, mamma, then give me a reason to form a ^ 
better one upon." 
^^What if I am bound, "by a ^toxdl\^^ \.^^Q?»^'e»^2vJ^?j 
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to invite her here ? and more to do all in my power 
to aid him to win her for a wife ? " 

" Why ! I thought he came here for me. What on 
earth can induce you, mamma, to interest yourself 
in matrimonial projects for that strange, disagreeable 
girl, and neglect the welfare of your own daughter I " 

" What nonsense you talk, Ida I I am not match- 
making, at present, for you. Til assure you ; but lest • 
some school-girl romance should be in your head, and 
as Eothschild is the only person near you might make 
yourself absurd about, I give you this timely warning, 
and say, with my full consent, Edith Merton from this 
very castle may marry Herbert Eothschild." 

"But why should you care, mamma, whom she 
marries ? I think you are perfectly absurd, and this 
putting me in the background so completely I do not 
like at all, and for it I will do all I ean to thwart your 
match-making." 

" And what may that be. Miss Glenville ? " 

" A rival, perhaps," said Ida, laughing. 

Lady Blanche suddenly turned round, looked ear- 
nestly upon her, and almost feared, as she met a glance 
of defiance, that she might have inherited from her 
that same dark spirit of revenge which had swept the 
whirlwind across her own life-path ; and, wishing to 
know at oDce if it were possVbYe Xlti^ ^\xi^^^» Oa\^\ife- 
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fore her had conceived a passion for Rothschild; she 
asked; more in pity than in anger, — 

*' Ida, are you footish enough to imagine that you 
could outshine Edith Merton, and win a heart already 
hers, under the term beggar boy, you have so often 
heard her make use of? " 

** Yes, mamma ; I think my share of beauty would 
entirely eclipse her oddities, my small measure of 
sense her entire want of common sense." 

" And what have you," continued her mother, " to 
offset this life-long feeling for one person ? What 
know you of love ? The very word is meaningless to 
you." 

The young girl bent low her head to conceal the 
tell-tale flush she knew was overspreading her face, 
and answered, ; — 

*' True, mamma ; but there is no telling with what 
power I might create the feeling, and I could not find 
a more exquisite subject than the fascinating Roth- 
schild. At any rate, I'll do what I can ; for the very 
idea of having Edith Merton here is perfectly hateful. 
Noyr do give it up, mamma." 

" You will have to mingle. Miss Glenville, both with 

the agreeable and disagreeable, and it is none too 

early for you to learn how to treat all. I need hardly 

add that I expect every km^n^^.^ ^orwxiVi'^'ia^VjLMftt- 

ton, he your feeling ioi tet nvVi^V. \\. \aa.i .^^ 
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" Then you will assuredly be disappointed, mamma, 
for I will not attempt to play the hypocrite in my own 
home/' 

" Do you know of whom you are speaking, Ida ? 
or to what extent cherishing a feeling of hatred for 
the simple reason that Edith did not choose to have 
you for a room-mate at school ? Shame on you to con- 
fess such mean feelings, even if you indulge them ! " 

" The sin is in the confession, according to your 
idea, mamma, not in the actual feeling, which we both 
share.'' 

" No quibbling, Ida." 

" No, mamma ; but plenty of squabbling, if you ad- 
here to your deceitful plan of having Edith Merton 
here. My true feelings, at least, shall govern my con- 
duct towards your charming guest." 

" Enough, Ida ! If you do not fancy her in that 
light, what do you say to receiving here and treat- 
ing properly your own cousin, the child of my dead 
sister ? " 

" Good Heavens, mamma ! what a disclosure ! And 
why did you not tell me so before ? " But seeing her 
mother entirely overcome, and waving her hand to be 
left alone, Ida quitted the room, muttering, — 

"A relation will be ten times harder to endure, 
they expect such overwhelmmg kmAxva^^. 0, ^^^^ 
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me ! I thought all mysteries had ended with poor 
papa's death I *' 

When the subject of the late conversation was 
again referred to between Ida and her mother, the 
former pleaded for time to recover from her surprise 
before Edith should be sent for, and she be obliged to 
* treat her as a cousin, and by innumerable little arts 
prevented the dread event taking place from day to 
day. Eothschild said nothing. He had made his 
wishes known to Lady Glenville, and surely she had 
a right to choose her own time for promoting them. 
Lady Blanche had requested Ida to write and invite 
Edith to the castle ; but the young lady flatly refused 
to do so, and she was forced herself to the most un- 
welcome task. In her note she did not think it at all 
necessary to enter into detail. She mentioned a few 
facts — their relationship, a part of Rothschild's story, 
that relating to her mother, and his interest in her, 
&c. She closed with the wish that Edith would con- 
sider Glenville Castle her home until Mr. Merton 
might determine otherwise ; and, remembering Edith's 
peculiarities, or fearing a refusal, at the same time 
Lady Glenville despatched another letter to Mrs. Ber- 
trand, enforci»g her wish that at the close of the term 
she desired to receive her niece at Glenville Castle, 
and then probably her school days would be ended. 
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In the family circle Lady Blanche mentioned what 
she had done, and almost shuddered, with an indefinite 
dread of some evil to come, at the strange expression 
of Ida's face. For the first time in her life she read 
a look there like her father, and turned pale with the 
recollection. Recovering herself instantly, she went 
on speaking of Edith, how soon the term would end, 
&c. Rothschild's face was beaming, and his glance 
and smile spoke for the time his thanks. Irving, who 
happened to be present, heard for the first time the 
singular revelation of Edith's relationship to Lady 
Blanche, but only testified his surprise by a shade of 
deeper melancholy passing over his face. 

** Ida," said Lady Blanche, as they were about to 
part for .the night, " place yourself, this moment, in 
Edith Merton's lonely condition ; may she not be 
yearning for a good-night kiss from one who loves 
her ? from the dead mother who is taken away when 
she needs her most ? for some other home in exchange 
of the barren little room she has occupied for years. 
Let the contrast between her lot and yours open your 
heart to receive her kindly, and the tie of blood ever 
prompt yoja to remember what is her due." 

"You have strangely changed of latp, mamma. 
You knew she was your niece when she was here be- 
fore, and yet you did not make this fuss over her." 
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" We need not go over that ground again, Ida ; I 
only wish you to empty your mind of all ill will to- 
wards your cousin." 

" My cousin ! I wish she wan't that/' exclaimed 
Ida, petulantly ; '' but let me tell you, mamma, Edith 
Merton is above receiving any attention from me, and 
her indifiference will best suggest to me the way I 
shall treat her." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Late one night Edith Merton entered her chamber^ 
after the fatiguing exercises of^ an examination day. 
Brilliant; indeed, was her winding up of this term ; 
no one had dared compete with her in study ; there- 
fore the bestowal of the highest prize to her hurt no 
one's feelings. Gratitude demanded nothing of sacri- 
fice on her part, and every voice was loud in her 
praises. There was only silence after her music ; and 
amid no murmur, even of applause, as usual, she 
glided from the room. Nearly nine years she had 
been a pupil of Mrs. Bertrand, and but one girl there 
had ever made her wish that her mother had placed 
no ban upon her forming friendships. To-night the 
weight of loneliness pressed heavily upon her heart. 
Study was but a cold and cheerless companion for all 
the bright hours of life ; they required a living sym- 
pathy, not one found in far-reaching thought or lofty 
aspiration. ^ A book was a drear supply for the name 
of friend, and its leaves had often been damped with 
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tears, and long-drawn sighs travelled over many a 
page. True, there was enough beauty of literature 
to revel in, and power therein to draw one out of 
self ; but the poet^s dream, or the fascinating page of 
prose would as often force back Edith's thought upon 
herself. Thus it was with a sadder feeling than usual 
that she took her old seat upon the floor that night, 
and gave vent to aching thoughts in passionate 
words. 

" Whither tends my fate ? The course of instruc- 
tion here, they tell me, I have finished. I have said 
my last lesson. School days have ended ; but Clara 
is dead I 0, why do I feel so wretched ? Hard tasks 
are over ; new scenes await me ; the ban is removed, 
and all the sweets of friendship may be mine. Alas I 
I feel the truth. The power of affection is chilled 
within me. I cannot win friends. An ice bolt clogs 
my heart, and it is too late to mould character anew. 
A heart so long dead to sympathy shrinks now at the 
strangeness of the word ; and this is life — the life, at 
least, I know. Youth has gone down the dark stream ; 
and what is left me ? Strength to suffer and endure. 
Shame on my repinings I There is left me a strength 
to do battle, and be conqueror, whatever the future. 
/ am conscious of it, as well as I remember the voice; 
v/Ijich uttered .'Edith' once. O^elivo ^^XKXxsAa^ 
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the life-long conviction that my destiny will become 
one with the beggar boy's, and that my soul has 
never been harassed with a doubt of it ? Wherever 
I go, that thought will be with me — my hope, my 
joy, enough of happiness. And can I find no pleas- 
ure in the fact that I have kept my mother's com- 
mand ? Nay, it is a glad thought, and Clara has 
borne it upwards unto her. How strange home will 
seem without my mother's presence I And the cot- 
tage in the wood — I must supply her place #o the 
lone woman there. There is a low mound of earth — 
I may visit and moisten with tears the sod which 
covers my mother." 

The first morning of freedom from school and all 
its restrictions broke for the lone girl. A servant 
handed in two letters, one with the seal broken, di- 
rected to Mrs. Bertrand, — both in the same hand- 
writing, — and the other was her own, sealed. She 
read the one addressed to Mrs. Bertrand first, and sat 
motionless from surprise. 

" Am I awake ? Lady Glenville the sister of my 
mother I Who would have dreamed it ? And now 
she has a claim upon me. I am forced to obey her 
wishes, and every feeling of dislike must be banished 
for the sake of the dead. I dare not cherish the 
memory of my mother, andfeeV ^.t^^xv^^^'c^^^^^'^^^^'^ 
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her living sister." Next every little circumstance of 
her visit to Glenville Castle was recalled, until she 
was aroused from her reverie by Mrs. Bertrand's en- 
trance. 

" I have come to rejoice with you, my child. Are 
you not as happy as can be ? " 

" Ought I to be so very happy ? " 

" And why not, my dear ? " 

"I suppose surprise at the revelation has rather 
unfittffl me to rejoice ; and, Mrs. Bertrand, do you 
think I ought to go there at once ? " 

" Unless you have some very good reason, my 
dear, for a refusal ; and if so, do not hesitate to con- 
fide it to me. I may be a better judge than yourself 
in this instance.'' 

" I have no reason, madam, but is it wrong to wish 
otherwise ? '' 

" I do not understand you, my love." 

Poor woman I these had been her stereotyped words 
for years. 

" And I do not understand myself," said Edith, smil- 
ing; "but I had always imagined pleasurable emo- 
tions to be easily defined, and these I now experience 
bear a strong resemblance to old thoughts of sorrow." 

^^ I fear, my dear, you cherish rather gloomy feel- 
ings of life ; and tMs preyeul^ 'Jo^a T^^\Tl\w^^^\ss!>r 
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mense advantage of this late-acknowledged relation- 
ship — the home your aunt offers you, the society you 
will mingle in, and which you are so well fitted to 
adorn. I can anticipate for you only the most bril- 
liant future. But your own letter is unopened ; I dare 
say that is filled with affection which will better recon- 
cile you to the change in your prospects than any 
words of mine. I will leave you to read it ; " and 
the good woman took herself away, while Edith felt 
grateful for the interest she expressed, but could not 
view the matter in the same light. 

With wandering thoughts she began to read her 
aunt's epistle. An hour went by. Again and again 
had some one knocked at her door, and no answer 
was returned. Then came back Mrs. Bertrand ; but 
•thinking Edith might be asleep, she did not attempt 
to enter. Edith sleep on the threshold of her happi- 
ness ? Another day and she and Rothschild would 
meet. 

" My God, I thank thee I " were the first words 
she spoke. " Thou hast deigned to bless richly an 
earthly love. I would recognize henceforth and for- 
ever an overruling Providence. Youth is not wasted, 
no hour of reverie lost, for the shadows are chased 
away by the coming break of day. The beggar boy 
and the man 1 I know now wVval an voX.^'as^X'l ^^ ^'^'^" 
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piness the human heart may bear. What other per- 
sons have meted out to them for life in daily measure, 
I have concentrated in this one realization. The beg- 
gar boy and I shall meet again, to know no separation 
on earth. One more sleep on that well-remembered 
sound, and then his voice to greet my ear in long en- 
joyment. 0, this moment must be what the world 
calls bliss ! Life, but not alone. To-day hope, to- 
morrow completion I My mother, surely from thy 
seat in glory thou beholdest the joy of thy child, and 
art satisfied with her measure of happiness. Wert 
thou not missioned to bring about this event ? Who 
denies there is such a thing on earth as unalloyed 
pleasure ? And what will our meeting be ? No mat- 
ter ; the present is too sufficient to be charged with 
the future. But where is my boasted self-control ? 
Stop, my heart, this beating. No excess of joy shall 
whirl me heedless through a mighty change. Disci- 
pline even now must do its work, and this pastime of 
my mind be short, lest I lose all consciousness in one 
overwhelming sense of joy.'' 

And she did control her thoughts, and with a re- 
stored outer calmness she sought Mrs. Bertrand. 
But her power could not quench the raging bliss 
within her heart, and it ehone through the de^' 
sunken eye, kindling a beauty u^n^x Y\^\fe^>iici«|^^ 
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fore. The sallow hue, as if by magic, had fled her 
face, and in its stead was the warm glow of a restored 
youth. Smilfes played around those lips, ever so firm 
and compressed, and her step was no longer the mea- 
sured tread of a weary mind. Mrs. Bertrand noted 
the change, and thought to herself, " She is strangely 
beautiful, and her beauty will be lasting because all 
of intellect." These last few hours she spent with her 
pupil were fraught with an undying interest. The 
long barrier of reserve and coldness melted away — 
the quiet girl suddenly emerged into the confiding, 
sympathizing friend. The separation which followed 
was painful to both ; and Edith's last words of aflbc- 
tionate gratitude, so unexpected and delightful, left a 
precious memory of her enshrined in the teacher's 
heart. They parted forever. No pupil in coming 
time ever bore the slightest resemblance to that scholar 
of genius Mrs. Bertrand felt that never again could 
the soul of true music float through her hall, or one 
drink with her from the fountain of all knowledge 
such copious draughts. At last the very name of 
Edith Merton in her school became an unusual sound, 
or the whisper of some mystery more and more vague, 
as handed down by an old to a new scholar, while, 
strange to say, the praises of Clara Melville seemed 
never to die away. 

21 
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With a maid, in Lady Glenville's carriage, Edith 
journeyed her way to the castle. She must pass by 
Lord Melville's, and there she made a short stay. 
Only Gerard was at home. As she bade him good 
by, with all her old gay freedom of manner, she re- 
marked, — 

" Only think, Gerard, I go to Glenville Castle, niece 
to its mistress. Never breathe one word what I told 
you of its gloom. I am to see only sunshine in its 
tomb like rooms, and view everything under a differ- 
ent aspect." 

" Then why not stay here a while first ? " inquired 
Gerard, eagerly. 

"How stupid I Have I not told you. Lady Blanche 
is my mother's own and only sister ? and I must hasten 
that her affection may have fair play ; besides, Kate 
Mellan would die of envy if I were to remain here 
and breathe the air she pants for. So adieu, and let 
me see you every day — every other day, I mean.'' 

She did not reach Lady Blanche's until the family, 
tired of waiting for her, had seated themselves at 
the dinner-table. They were four in number. Lady 
Blanche, with Irving opposite her, on one side Roth-i' 
schild, and Ida beside him. Opposite the former waif 
BD unoccupied seat. ^ 

'' Mamma/' exclaimed I3ta, *• io ^o^3L^iK\\\^ ^w^ ^^ 
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dent has happened to Miss Merton t or that it would 
have been too much like the common order of events 
had she arrived in due time two hours ago ? '' 

Before her mother could reply, the door was opened^ 
and, as if domesticated there for months, the subject 
of Ida's remark' entered. With a haughtiness of 
manner perfectly natural, but in marked contrast to 
the well-assumed cordiality of her aunt, Edith took 
the proffered hand. With Ida a cold bow was ex- 
changed, and to Irving she scarcely bent her head. 
Then, as her glance rested upon Kothschild, self-pos- 
session seemed deserting her ; but not then or there 
must emotion be shown, was the instant thought, and 
it was for him, not her, to show any token of recog- 
nition. Ida took it upon herself to introduce the two, 
and in so peculiar a tone that her mother's face 
flushed with anger. Edith did not even acknowledge 
the act. Lady Blanche said something about pleasure 
at having Edith again with her ; and in her reply, 
Kothschild listened for the first time to the sound of 
a voice he hoped to create all of joy for him. Its 
tone was very peculiar, and seemed to convey a mean- 
ing, as well as the words she uttered. 

" I had a letter from Lady Melville, urging, almost 
insisting, I should go there •, and knowing little of 
the claim of kindred, Itook 'M.x»,^^x\x^^^^ ^^^Sr.'s^. 
and accepted your kind offer.'' 
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" We shall try to make you happy, my dear Edith ; 
though I su&pect you retain but a gloomy remem- 
brance of this place." 

" Melville Castle has likewise sad associations for 
me," answered Edith. 

Irving saw the tears gathering in her eye, and 
knew she was thinking of Clara. After the uncom- 
fortable meal was finished, he drew her arm within 
his own, and led her into a small room adjoining the 
parlor. 

" You will not fear to be alone with me one mo- 
ment," said he, in his deep, saddest tone ; " for I 
have a duty to perform, a forgiveness to ask, and a 
regard to plead for — less passionate than one of old, 
but sincere and true as the memory I cherish of the 
dead." 

Again that look of surpassing beauty stole over his 
face, which, at a glance, Edith had discovered was the 
reigning character of Rothschild's countenance, and 
their strong resemblance, for the moment, perhaps, 
made her gracious, for she bade him speak on. 
"Our thoughts, Edith, concerning the past are simi- 
lar. I now view my conduct in the light you ever 
did ; but I wear upon my heart a wi-itten token of 
forgiveness from her now dead ; and may I not hear 
from your own lips the same in words ? Mistake not 
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my motivies. I could neither appreciate nor desire now 
what once I craved of you. As a lover I can never 
appeal to any woman. For the sake of her who 
loved you and myself, I entreat your forgiveness for 
the perfidy she forgave ; " and Edith's answer was, — 

" The friendship I would have given to Clara, were 
she living, is yours. Tou need not ask my forgiveness 
for the wrong done her, and we will never refer again 
to your short-lived madness. Our friendship will be 
lasting as our love for the memory of Clara." 

A weight was lifted from Irving's breast, and hours 
passed in sweet converse of one much loved ere they 
two reentered the parlor. Several guests were as- 
sembled, and most joyous seemed the. mood of all. 
Edith might have felt a pang of disappointment that 
through the long evening Rothschild never sought 
her side, nor addressed a single word to her. Ida 
claimed his whole attention, and finally drew him into 
an adjoining room to finish a poem he had been read- 
ing aloud to her. Edith, sitting apart by herself, 
feasted upon the distant sound of his voice, and tried 
to imagine it sufficient of bliss. Ida being obstinate, 
as usual. Lady Blanche was forced to ask Edith for 
music ; but she pleaded fatigue, and very soon re- 
tired to her own room. Had it been her wont to go 
to rest without self-examination as well as reverie, 
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she would this night haye prepared for sleep with 
only an undefined feeling of depression. But not so. 
She began to unravel thought, and first recalled to 
mind her prayer to God, its expressions of thankful- 
ness when she had learned that Rothschild and the 
beggar boy were the same. 

"Ah, yes," said she, "there was the sin. True 
worship of God admits no earthly idol, and disap- 
pointment awaits every hope which shuts out heaven, 
and grasps too much of earth. I had seized hold of 
one of the slender but golden threads with which 
Hope binds her victim to earth, and it has not led me 
to all it promised. Perhaps to-morrow will be difier- 
ent. Perhaps he is disappointed in my appearance, 
and prefers Ida's beauty. No ; for I can offer him a 
love in comparison with which beauty shall vanish as 
dew-drops in the sun. How he looks, too, as when 
a boy I only now there is the bearing of one who 
owns a distinguished name, and his voice and his 
manner, to others, at least, are just the same I have 
dreamed about all these years." A quick rap at the 
door startled her from her reverie, and Ida entered. 

" Mamma sent me to bid good night, and ask if all 
was comfortable." Then throwing herself into a chair, 
she went on : '* Are you glad you have left school ? 
&nd what do you think of maimsi^' » ^\.\."M^^1 ^"wA- 
some of course, but what mote ^" 
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*'NothiDg more," answered Edith ; " and I am tired, 
but very comfortable." 

" Well, Rothschild will feel flattered, I think. I 
will tell him what you say, as an extinguisher to a 
superabundant quantity of self-esteem." 

"Your report will be, then, I said nothing of 
him." 

" Do you prefer Irving ? " asked Ida. 

** I believe I am too sleepy to enter upon their re- 
spective merits to-night." 

" A gentle hint for me to be gone. Mamma told 
me to make myself agreeable, and I thought I was." 

** I will answer you, then, as it regards Irving," 
said Edith. " If I had thought or cared to win his 
love, I should only be indulging a folly now, and in- 
curring much mortification for myself hereafter." 

The shaft struck home, and with crimsoned cheek 
Ida hastily bade good night. She returned to the 
parlor. 

" I have a message for you, Herbert, from Edith." 

" Ida," interrupted her mother, " we know the 
young lady too well to credit your nonsense. Edith 
has sent no message by you, and I can hardly endure 
your school-girl jests. Rothschild, I believe you 
spoil her. Do, Irving, give her a few ideas of pro- 
priety.'' 
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"Why, mamma, how very shocking I Let him 
keep the few he has for his own benefit." 

" Why do I deserve such a severe remark. Miss 
Ida?" 

*'0, you have done nothing whatever. Any notice 
from you to my unworthy self would be ' casting 
your pearls,' &c. — you know." 

" Do you mean to say, not a thought I might com- 
municate would be of service to you, Miss Ida ? " 

" Yes, and more than that ; for we should only 
prove how you would fail to interest me, brilliant as 
they say you are in conversation." 

" I feared as much," said Irving, smiling, " and 
that is the reason I have not intruded upon you this 
evening ; but now your frankness promises a pleasant 
chat. What shall we talk about ? " 

" Propriety," said Ida, demurely. But she had 
gained his attention, and forgetful of Edith's warning, 
the poor child sat for the next half hour hanging in 
rapt delight upon every word he uttered. Rothschild 
was forgotten, and her whole soul engaged to seize, 
if possible, some phrase of double meaning with which 
to feed her craving heart. When they separated for 
the night, she exclaimed, — 

^^I think mamma must be satisfied at the propriety 
vfrith which I have listened to "jou, \w\fert\i.^>Btci^ ^^1 
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with my eyes ; and to-morrow she will beg you to give 
me a few hints upon the sin of obstinacy, which she 
says forms the sterling worth of the Glenville tribe ; 
and, mamma, when the pious Irving shall have rooted 
up every wrong in my character, what then ? " 

Lady Blanche blushed consciousness, and Ida, wish- 
ing to convince Irving she was no participator in her 
mother's scheme of uniting them, added, saucily, " I 
will answer for you, mamma. You will then procure 
a husband for me, as you have done for Edith ; and I 
shall just show you and my tutor, that obstinacy is a 
plant of indigenous birth, and nothing but love can 
eradicate it." 

" I am ashamed of you, Ida,'' said Lady Blanche. 
" When will you learn to speak discreetly ? I have 
taken you too early from school, and you are not fit 
for society.'' 

" Marriage you mean, mamma. I am perfectly ele- 
gant in society." 

If there was victory in the last word, Ida usually 
came off conqueror, but could eyes have followed her 
into the seclusion of her own chamber, they would 
have witnessed nothing of triumph in her. 

" 0, I am w^ary, weary, weary I " she exclaimed. 
" How weak and foolish mamma is I I don't know ex- 
actljr what I want, but Irving' a \on^,\ ^m^^q^'^.nr^^^^ 
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decide that question perfectly. I suppose, in the end, 
he will take me ; but two long years remain to travel 
this same dreary round, to watch his every glance, 
and thirst for more. What can I amuse myself with 
in the mean time ? interrupting Edith's love passages ? 
No ; I half suspect she knows my secret, and could 
pay me back with interest. Well, I will be as trou- 
blesome as I can to everybody, and there may, perhaps, 
be some fun in it." With which laudable resolution 
the young beauty sought her pillow, and her slumbers 
were very light, as if sporting with the threads of 
care which thus early had begun to do their work. 
Ah, youth, youth hath strange designs in its keep- 
ing, and the glow of life's morning may be bright 
with its sunshine and dew — the one but the seeming 
of light, and .the other but the tear of the heart. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Day after day passed, and there was no change in 
Rothschild's manner towards Edith, nor any advance 
toward intimacy. Nothing like conversation ever 
passed between them ; even weeks went by, and Lady 
Glenville began to wonder and to fear that the gloom 
of the castle had rendered all alike dull. She exerted 
herself, and very soon the house was filled with pleas- 
ant people ; but Rothschild and Edith were brought 
no nearer together. The observance of what Ida 
termed a melancholy courtship was unheeded by the 
guests, and even she herself made but few remarks, 
being so entirely engrossed with Irving. Edith sought 
solitude as much as possible, to nerve herself for a 
duty she felt pressing heavily its claim. True, she 
never had appeared to so little advantage, sitting 
apart, and, though unembarrassed, yet taking no por- 
tion of the entertainment upon herself. The desire 
so often expressed to hear her sing she constantly 
refused, and seemed to repe\ A\ 0N^x\.\a^^'caa^^Vs0«5Kt 
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acquaintance. With Irving her manner would change 
in an instant ; the two, in pleasant chat, would some- 
times sit together, watched with a jealous eye by Ida, 
and often listened to by numbers of the visitors, in 
pleased surprise at powers of conversation so well 
matched. If, perchance, Rothschild, attracted from a 
distant part of the room by novel and enthusiastic ex- 
pressions from Edith, drew near, his approach was the 
sure chill to her charm, and the signal for a relapse 
into her usual unsocial mood. At an early hour she 
would quit the parlor, because of intense mental suf- 
fering, and, at length, becoming fully conscious that 
by this kind of life she was allowing her mind to rust, 
she determined to become the conqueror of her own 
waywardness. Thus she reasoned : — 

*' I have loved from childhood with one wild thought. 
Shall I now, by apparent gloom, sue for pity for this 
waste of years, for what the world would term my 
mental disease ? No ; talent and its cultivation shall 
save me from contempt. I will meet wretchedness 
with the same strength I welcomed joy. Thank 
Heaven, there is nothing strong enough to make cap- 
tive the will I If its freedom be stamped on every 
page of Scripture, life proves it day by day.'' 

For an instant the simple faith of her childhood 
came back to her in the form of a question : ** Would 
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not my desire be realized, if, in prayer, I petitioned 
Heaven's aid, and firmly believed ? " Then came the 
doubt for answer : " It cannot be that the Almighty 
would grant his aid and blessing, when the heart has, 
as it were, taken destiny into its own guidance. No ; 
the pure language of faith is in a different spirit. 
' Thy will be done ' means sacrifice. Then let the 
blow come. Let life's woven .tissue of hope be rent ; 
let it be swept away as a mist of the morning. The 
past has a beauty which, at least, the future may trail 
as a shadow. One short struggle, and I will utter, 
with all the chill of truth, ' Life and alone.' " 

And she did utter "life and alone," but with the 
wild energy of despair ; and, clasping her hands upon 
her breast, she hung breathless upon those little words 
of mighty meaning, sounding deep through her very 
being. Thus early in life the death knell of hope rang 
out the words, " Life and alone." So let it be. The 
weakness was past. Heconciled with the world and 
herself, with the iron in her soul, the smile upon her 
lip, she sought the gay company below. Amid a 
laughing group, a youthful figure, shrouded in black 
garb in unison with hidden woe, glided into their midst, 
and there was heard a novel peal of laughter, — a 
sound unheard before, — and a foreign tone mingled 
with those voices attuned to mirth. It came from 
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Edith Merton, and she stood beside Kothschild, with 
her eye bent full upon him in calm and proud indiffer- 
ence. To some remark he made, her keener wit called 
forth a louder peal of mirth, and the spell of that 
evening to create most enjoyment was the power of 
a heart-stricken girl. No pang of self-torture ban- 
ished for a moment her smile or her grace. No bitter 
sarcasm gave even the far-seeing Irving a glimpse of 
the mouldering ashes upon a life-long love. Neither 
did curling lip nor scornful expression repel the least 
interesting of those who crowded around her. Again 
music was proposed, and all looked towards her. She 
turned to Rothschild, and said, — 

*' Can you not be spokesman for these bright eyes 
which look desire for music, and beg Ida or Miss Mel- 
Ian to oblige them ?'' 

Hope almost sprang up again in her heart, as he 
bent his first glance of love upon her — so full, so 
soft, so tenderly earnest; but she crushed the tiny 
spark even while he answered, — 

" My own desire to hear you sing is too strong for 
me to attempt to plead elsewhere." 

Edith laughed, and replied, — 

" Too skilfully drawn out to satisfy my idea of per- 
fect sincerity ; but, however, when good-night time 
comes, the task shall be mine to say it unto you all 
la music. ^' 
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Ida and Kate Mellan both, when urged to play, 
chose to refuse ; and their example being followed by 
others, Edith began tuning her harp, saying, — 

" No great compliment to urge me in this way. 
As I have just remarked, my attempt will be a good- 
night song." 

" Prolong the ceremony then," interrupted Irving. 

'* What I give length of sound and words to part- 

ing ? " 

** Rothschild, do join Edith in singing," suggested 

Lady Blanche. 

" With pleasure, if Miss Merton will take a song 
I am familiar with." 

" Miss Merton prefers to sing alone, and that her 
good night may be given without response as the hour 
is still early," said Edith. 

Seven times she swept her hands hurriedly across 
the strings of her harp, and each time swifter than 
before, with a light and skilful touch ; then hushed 
the instrument, and seven times with thrilling power, 
and each in different language, her voice, pealed forth, 
'* Good night." The unnatural loud notes startled all 
the company, but their perfect melody as well aston- 
ished them. Then followed a good-night chant in each 
of the several languages, in strict unison with national 
character, — the gravij, the gay, the warlike, the peace- 
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ful, the half-cultured, and the most refined. There 
were strains of bitterness mingled with the Greek and 
Homan chant, as if her good night in that tongue em- 
braced a departed glory ; the Italian wrapped the soul 
in bliss, and bade lovers remember their vows ; in 
wild glee her chanson revealed a bright to-morrow ; 
and graver, with more of passion, sounded the Span- 
ish verse ; dirge-like the German ; and in her native 
English she sang as if, with effort, was controlled the 
betrayal of too much feeling. Was it magic to pro- 
duce, as her voice died away to the faintest murmur 
of a sound, an oppressive weight upon every heart 
like the pall of darkness night flings over earth ? 
And it seemed as if the pale empress of the night 
withdrew her reign, as Edith glided silently from the 
room. All the guests separated, though the hour was 
early. Good night fell simultaneously from every lip. 
Even Lady Blanche and Ida uttered it, forgetful to pro- 
long enjoyment, and eager only to speed withdrawal, 
as if commissioned so to do by some unseen but pow- 
erfully felt influence. 

'* Mamma," said Ida, following her mother to her 
room, " if you wish aught but a direful calamity to 
fall upon this house, don't have any more of Edith 
Morton's unearthly screaming. I know she has power 
to evoke evil, and Kate says there seems a spectre 
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following her in night-gown and cap, groaning out, 
' Good night/ I am sure I feel as if I had parted 
with somebody forever/' 

"There was a strange eflFect, certainly," mused 
Lady Blanche aloud. 

" Strange, mamma I Tou should have seen Irving's 
face ; you would have thought madness was working 
on his brain, and suicide about to follow." 

"And how did Rothschild appear?" asked her 
mother. 

"Like an owl, who sees clearest in the night — in- 
terested for once, and drinking in every sound, as if 
his soul was thirsty." 

" Pleased, do you mean, child ? " 

** In love, you mean, mamma." 

" Well, did he seem to be any in love with Edith? " 

" I do not know what love is, mamma." 

" How foolish, Ida ! Did he appear to be fascinated 
with her and her singing ? " 

'' I don't know ; he looked at me all the time." 

" You should have sung, Ida, and thus prevented 
the unpleasant termination of the evening." 

" Not when called upon by Edith Merton, to give 
greater SchU to her own powers." 

"What, jealous stiU, Ida? and of one so greatly 
your superior ? " 

22 
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"Yoii aro always harping, mamma, on thfe Wid6 
difference in us — quite a good method to excite 
jealousy/' 

" Well I may, child. I have suffered and known 
the wide difference between a merely physical beauty 
and the intellectual, flashing the eye and irradiating 
the face.'' "^ 

" We all have mind, mamma, as well as Edith Meri- 
ton ; though you make me out often little better than 
a calf.'' 

" How absurd, Ida I Go to bed, arid another night, 
when asked for music, be more obliging." 

" Thank you, mamma, for not saying. Good night. 
I shall never want to hear the words again. I pro- 
posed to lining that we should ask from Edith a good 
morning song on the morrow, for a revival of hope ; 
and his horrid answer was, 'Mortals cannot bear 
upon earth the gladness of a resurrection morning.' 
I declare his very look haunts me. Mamma, do you 
think he is at all deranged ? " 

" I think it more probable you lack both wit and 
sense. Let me hear no more ; I am weary." 

"I should not wonder if I did become insane,"/'' 
thought Ida, as she went to her chamber, and sat n[ 
half the night, thinking, with an aching brain, wlJ 
she could do, on her part, to accomplish her he«^ 
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purpose. The following evening Edith had again 
shrunk into herself. She pleaded a slight headache, 
and sat down alone in a retired part of the room. 
She had barricaded herself with a small table, and, 
with her head leaning on her hand, she bent over a 
book of poems, absorbed, as it were, in reading. A 
step drew near ; she did not raise her eyes until Roth- 
schild's voice inquired what book thus claimed her 
interest. Then glancing his eye upon the page, he 
perceived it to be a volume of his own poems but 
just published in England. Edith was about to re- 
ply, when she discovered the book was upside down, 
and bursting into a merry laugh, she exclaimed, — 

" I am doing a criti&s justice to your work, and 
trying to read it upside down.'' 

" As you have read me," said Rothschild, making 
room for himself by her side ; and then he whispered 
faint and low, '' Edith ! " 

She raised her eyes to his. There is a look which 
woman gives to man ; it is his to seize and know he 
is beloved. The barrier of cold reserve melted away 
between them, and his next question, '' Edith, do you 
remember the beggar boy?" proved how visionary 
had been her fancied control over old thoughts. 

" Say but yes. That is all I will ask now here in 
this gay crowd." But he waited in vain for that little * 
word of such a mighty meaniivg. He c.Q\!Ltva»a<iv — I 
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" Have I then, by the rash presumption with which 
I traced out a course of conduct, lost what to gain I 
would stake everything in my life ? You had been 
represented to me as strange and unlike your sex. 
Can you not pardon the test to which I put the false- 
hood? My indifference was asmimed to mark its 
effect upon your character. The pride and cool con- 
tempt you have shown proved to me that, with true 
woman's dignity, you would be sought to be won. 
I fancied to pursue any other course would be to give 
myself blindly up to love's power, — a weakness 
which you would despise, — and that before I had 
appreciated half your worth. This is my excuse ; and 
it was no easy matter, I'll assure you, thus to do vi- 
olence to my own feelings. The second day we were 
together, no doubt of you was to be resolved in my 
own mind ; but I would prevent even the shadow of 
one resting in yours concerning my love." 

Then, again, with an earnestness which was fast 
attracting observation, he repeated his question. 

" I do remember the beggar boy," said Edith, has- 
tily rising from her seat, and, passing by him, she 
mingled with the company. Irving accosted her : — 

" And what do you think, Edith, to be the happiest 

moment of our lives ? For here am I appealed to, as 

if my hair was whitened with the experience of age. 
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In sweet compassion help me out. What shall I 
say ? '' 

'* When we ^ve for the asking," maliciously inter- 
rupted Kate Mellan, who had been watching Edith 
and Rothschild. 

" And why not, then," said Ida, suddenly stepping 
forward to the relief of Edith's momentary embarrass- 
ment, ''if there is such happiness in giving for the 
asking, why not a greater in giving unasked ? Does 
it merit the contempt it always meets ? " 

No one seemed to understand her. All merely 
thought it was a kind endeavor to draw attention 
from her cousin. But Edith thought that Ida had 
hoped to draw an answer from Irving, and for a 
moment had forgotten herself. She looked at the 
strangely excited girl, and feared for her a worse ex- 
posure at no distant time. She pitied the love-sick 
child, for she saw there would be strength wanting to 
bear the certain disappointment. But what could be 
done ? To carry the tale to Irving would avail noth- 
ing for Ida ; to expose her to her mother would be 
worse than his pity. A thought flashed through her 
mind : she herself would try and win her confidence. 
That same night Edith followed Ida to her room, and, 
taking no notice of her cousin's look of amazement, 
thus addressed her : — 
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" Once, Ida, you sought to be my companion at 
school. I refused you because of a promise made my 
mother to avoid all intimacies. Now I have come here 
to sue for your friendship ; and can you be magnani- 
mous enough to forgive a fancied slight, and under- 
take the hard task of learning to love me ? " 

" I am less worthy,'' answered Ida, "to be loved 
than I was in my school days ; and, besides, I did all 
I could to prevent your coming here. But mamma 
would have it so." 

" It was very natural you should, Ida, for I had 
never made myself the least agreeable to you." 

There was a silence of a few moments, and then 
Ida, blushing crimson, said, — 

• " You will withdraw your request when you know 
me better." 

" Never," replied Edith. " It is not made lightly, 
and you are the first from whom I ever craved the 
boon." 

" How strange, Edith I Well, I need a friend, and 
they say confidence begets love. Read that. Know, 
if it fails, I- am prepared to go any length, and then 
see if you think me worthy of your friendship." 

Edith read an open letter she handed her, and any- 
one but herself would have smiled at its contents. It 
was a disclosure of every feeling of her heart which 
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Ida had written to Irving. Edith calmly read it 
through, tore the sheet to atoms, and asked if it was 
written at the suggestion of Kate Mellan. 

" No ; I will acquit Kate. She does not suspect 
my love for Irving. The deed was wholly my own.'' 

Tears of mortification freely flowed. She had writ- 
ten the letter days previous, and kept it by her ; but 
intended that night to forward it by her own maid. 
Edith's entrance had prevented, and hardly knowing 
what she was about, Ida had handed it to her to read, 
and now was only conscious of shame. 

'* You need not shed a tear, dear Ida. It is no dis- 
grace to love Irving Melville ; you are saved the act 
which would have distanced you from his side forever. 
You will never think of it again, when I tell you, in 
confidence, that I — whom he once pretended to love 

— could not, if I would, win him from the memory 
of the dead." 

- Ida raised her eyes, and looking Edith full in the 
face, exclaimed, — 

" Can you stoop to deception ? Kate Mellan told 
me she overheard him offer himself to you the very 
evening of the day you came here." 

" 'Tis false as false can be. I remember the con- 
versation of that evening, and his remark that I need 
not fear to be alone with him, for he had no love to 



\ 
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offer me or any other woman. Your secret is safe 
with me ; and now let me see you struggle to look 
boldly on the truth I swear unto you : Irving Melville 
will never marry. So do not cherish feelings which 
will only weaken your mind, and be to you a source 
of lasting mortification." 

** But I thought he loved you, Edith." 

" And he has told me he did not. The dead is your 
rival, Ida, and you are working against an unseen but 
powerful influence, which can never be overcome." 

" But, Edith, how I have hated you I " 

" That was because you thought Irving loved me ; 
there will be no cause for enmity between us now." 

" You are right, Edith, and I shall always love you 
for saving me from the committal of a most disgrace- 
ful act ; but you will not despise me ? " 

" No, indeed. We all err in one form or another^ 
and it is only the known continuance in wrong doing 
which merits a particle of contempt. You will strive 
to look upon Irving only as a friend whose esteem 
you would possess and keep always, remembering 
that in joy or in sorrow you shall also have a place 
in my heart." 

She bent forward and pressed a first kiss on her 
young relative's brow, which was warmly returned, 
and left her with a sweet feeliug of peace. Lady 
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Glenville, in silent bewilderment, noted a change in 
the two consins, and only hoped it would last. She 
still cherished the idea that Ida should become Ir- 
ving's wife ; but her daughter now entertained no 
such views. Bravely overcoming the past, and all 
forgetful of self, she experienced a new joy in talking 
with him, and by her perfectly unembarrassed manner 

* 

convinced Edith that she had gained the victory over 
olden feelings. 

Eothschild and Editli sat alone together in the 
library ; perhaps it was the one room in the house 
less frequented, or the similar taste of the two drew 
them thither. He took a seat by her side, and again 
and more fully he explained the reasons for his ap- 
parent neglect, and received the pardon he sued for. 
Now he pleaded the love he had borne her for years ; 
he dwelt long on the cherished idea that her mother 
had sanctioned that love by committing her so sol- 
emnly to his charge; he pleaded that the memory 
they had both cherished of each other might prevent 
a long period of engagement, and that to become ac^. 
quainted should be the long, sweet pleasure of life. 
They had always known one another by a mystery 
which their union would disperse. Of their future he 
spoke with the confident tone of one knowing that 
the depth of his love could shield her from every sor- 
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row, or share those ills no human power could avert. 
Edith Merton might be pardoned if she listened, in 
long silence, to the language of her own thoughts, 
spoken in deep, passionate earnestness, by the voice 
which had uttered her name in childhood, and sound- 
ed the one glad note through the loneliness of her 
very being for so many long years. And she did 
listen thus long; but Rothschild read, in the half- 
veiled light of her soul-lit eye, that she was .silent not 
from doubt of his words, or of her own heart's con- 
sent ; and when he begged again and again for answer 
in words, his heart was fully satisfied with her simple 
story of one engrossing thought of him. And she 
ended with, - — 

"Herbert, I have waited upon the threshold of a 
mighty happiness, seen the mists clear away, and 
have entered within the vail. What more has life to 
offer ? " 

He folded her to his breast, and exclaimed, — 

" Even years, I trust, dear Edith, within the sanc- 
tuary of a holy love, pure as it is deathless in its 
nature.'' 

" But does Heaven grant such bliss to mortals ? " 
inquired she ; and he felt her frame tremble in his em- 
brace. 

" Even so, dear Edith ; for ours is a joy to. travel 
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onward and upward until its immortality be crowned 
in heaven." 

Who shall say that life hath no moment of unal- 
loyed bliss ? What thought had Edith Merton to mar 
the deep enjoyment of that hour ? And for what fu- 
ture would not its life-long memory compensate ? 
Let the clouds gather and the storms of life break in 
fury over her head, let her pathway be strewn with 
the wreck of the past, let " life and alone " be the 
wail of her anguished spirit, — think you not, that 
memory could fly back with lightning speed to the 
hour when she gave and received all that was saved 
of happiness for mankind when Heaven blasted para- 
dise ? In the heaviest misfortune which could black- 
en her day, this hour of intense delight was secure to 
her. It has passed. If reason were to be ever de- 
throned, some interval of consciousness must send her 
mind back to this hour when life's dream was realized, 
and fling over the future some gleam of its brightness. 
And yet their love was not idolatry, or Rothschild had 
never dared to bear her thoughts with his upward 
into the presence of the King eternal, and spoken of 

the hour when together they might worship at his 

• 

throne. It was not all of time they thought ; both 
fully realized that as two travellers they had met, and, 
merging into one their interests, hopes, and fears, had 
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started upon a journey. They found that unity of 
thought, love's essence, that creative harmony of two 
natures commingling into one. They experienced the 
very truth of that affection which in its purest mani- 
festation is sure to consolidate a union of soul, a 
union of life. Strange that Edith Merton should not 
have lingered long with him she loved thus ; but she 
broke from his enchantment, from his presence, to 
learn in solitude how to bear excess of joy — how to 
admit for time, for death, for eternity, another self, to 
think her thoughts and live her life. When alone in 
her chamber, after this intoxicating hour was past, she 
exclaimed, — 

" How soon these three weeks will be gone I and 
then I shall bear another name, and be no longer mine 
own self. Then reverie will be useless, a trespass upon 
his claim, and self-examination be hardly a plea for 
solitude ; for will he not share my duties as well as 
joys, and mingle his higher experience to aid me to 
reach his ideal ? His ideal I What can that be ? I 
have found mine, but his — 0, mother, part with some 
smile of your bliss, stamp me with beauty and good- 
ness, that I, living nearer to thee, may here upon 
earth develop into something akin to thy nature.'^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Letters from both Lady Olenville and Edith had 
been sent to Mr. Merton. An answer came, and the 
latter was summoned home, where her father^s answer 
to her wishes should be given in person. To Lady 
Blanche he wrote that he would place no obstacle to 
their union if a longer acquaintance than the three 
weeks she mentioned made them still desire it. As 
for himself, he should prefer to spend some little time 
with his daughter before giving her up, as it were, 
almost unknown. Certainly there could be no objec- 
tion raised to these letters, and immediately Roth- 
schild set out with Edith for Middleton, while Ida 
promised to follow in a few weeks. They tarried a 
moment at Melville Castle, and with all its sad asso- 
ciations it was hard for Edith to say good by. Not 
all the kind attentions of Rothschild could banish the 
drear feeling which from the hour she parted with 
Lord and Lady Melville crept over her heart. Then 
for the first time came the thought of meeting her 
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father. What would he be like, and how would she 
appear to him ? But Kothschild's voice roused her 
from this reverie, and she remembered how soon she 
should exchange her strange lot of loneliness at the 
call of the voice of her childhood, and, even if a fa- 
ther's love was denied her, know of one truer and 
deeper. On they sped to their journey's end. 

As the sands of all our golden hours run fast away, 
so Time lingered not for them, and bore the inter- 
change of beautiful thoughts and hopes adown his 
rapid stream. Rothschild would rather talk of the 
future ; Edith of the present, because — was not her 
future realized ? He could not blame her heart, so 
satisfied with its joy, so filled with passionate love for 
him, and he listened to its faint expression, and well 
appreciated this beauty of her life. What to her was 
the mystery or obscurity attending his birth ? It was 
the only subject he had with trembling approached ; 
but she bade him dismiss all imaginary care, for that, 
like other mortals, they must find amid their golden 
tissue of happiness many a dark thread woven, and 
all their strength was needed to meet the real. As 
night fast came on, and they were within one hour's 
ride from Middleton, Edith exclaimed, — 

"How strange it happens I I always enter upoa^ 
new scenes at night time, and now I am to reach m| 

fatbcr^B bouse at night." • i 

\ 
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"Thanfe you, dearest, for not saying your home. 
That event shall be timed differently ; but do not look 
so sad. You do not look as happy as I feel.'' 

"We must be sad, sometimes, Herbert, or our 
happy moments would be too heavy to be borne." 

" Not so, my beloved ; that idea comes from the 
solitude of your early years. I must do it away, and 
see you always cheei'fuli" 

So full of tender anxiety was the look he now kept 
bent upon her, she restrained her dark forebodings 
within herself, and talked cheerfully, with bright 
smiles, until the carriage stopped at her father's door. 
She walked towards the well-remembered parlor, 
stopped a moment near the door while Rothschild 
bent forward and whispered " Edith," and his glad 
smile reassured her to enter. Her father, just as she 
remembered him, seemingly not a day older, was 
standing with his back towards the fire and command- 
ing a full view of their entrance. He gazed upon 
them both in cold scrutiny, then extended his h^nd to 
Edith. At the same time he bowed low to Rothschild, 
and said, — 

"You have returned, young man. The Abb6 
D'Estrand seems to have well kept his word, with one 
exception." 

" I know nothing of the terms of my absence," an- 
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swered Bothschild. '* I have felt too anxious to re- 
pay a debt and discharge a duty imposed upon me in 
my boyhood to defer longer a return to this place." 

" You speak in metaphor, sir.'' 

" Perhaps, Mr. Merton, I may be able to prove to 
you that, however unwelcome, my presence here is 
unavoidable.'' 

" I shall require proofs, sir, after which you may 
be better assured of my hospitality." Then turning 
to his daughter, whose hand he still held, he remarked 
in a pleasanter tone, " You are probably tired from 
your journey. To-morrow will be soon enough to 
renew our acquaintance." 

Edith looked at Rothschild, and smiled her good 
night. The reception he had met from her father 
explained the undefined dread which had lain on 
her heart. The two men thus left alone, a long si- 
lence ensued, until Mr. Merton most impatiently ex- 
claimed, — 

" I know no better time than at once to learn why 
I am favored with this call. To have even heard of 
you in this part of the country is a falsehood on the 
part of the Abb4 D'Estrand ; but this forced inter- 
view under my own roof demands explanation." 

"I am ignorant to what you allude, sir; but my 
return here with your daughter must suggest the 
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business upon which I come. In plainer words, I 
would obtain her father's sanction to crown hopes 
sanctioned in boyhood by her mother.'' 

An oath almost burst from the lips of Mr. 
Merton ; but he restrained himself, and answered, 
calmly, — 

"I understand you ask my consent to wed my 
daughter." 

" You are right, sir," said Eothschild. 

" And what will be your course without that con- 
sent ? " 

" I shall not yield our united hopes of happiness to 
the whim of one who, after neglecting his child for 
years, merely retains the name of parent." 

" Plainly and deferentially spoken, and it has de- 
cided me to grant the consent, asked for form's sake. 
I give my full consent to your marriage with my 
daughter, on one condition — that before the event 
shall take place you give me the record of your birth, 
&c. On investigation, however obscure that birth is, 
or who or what may have been your parents, I prom- 
ise to grant your request." 

The cold, sneering tone with which these words 
were uttered prevented any gratitude being expressed, 
and with quite as contemptuous a manner Eothschild 
replied, — 

23 
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" Should future attempts be as fruitless to ascertain 
my parentage as former ones have been, yet will I 
not resign my claim to your daughter's hand, prom- 
ised me by herself ; and no human power shall sepa- 
rate us/' 

" It is needless for me to repeat my words, sir ; I 
will only add that I forbid another interview between 
Miss Merton and yourself until every mystery be 
cleared away to my satisfaction." 

" Surely, Mr. Merton, you will not deny my seeing 
and taking leave of Edith. Such mean cruelty is in- 
compatible with the name of gentleman." 

" Spare me the details of a lover's agony, and I 
must also seem inhospitable till I have the honor of 
knowing who is my guest ; our interview is ended, 
sir." 

Eothschild felt distressed to depart without seeing 
Edith, and to leave her in such hands ; but there was 
no alternative, and, once more in his carriage, he gave 
the order to be driven to his early home. If any hope 
actuated him to direct his course thither, it was de- 
stroyed at a glance ; everything around bore marks 
of long desertion. Back to the village he went to 
prosecute inquiries concerning the friend of his youth, 
bat all to no avail. %\xt oii^ cowrse remained to him 
— to hasten back to It^Vj , ^^^ ^^iTs^asASx^ifiLSicL^ ^;isS^ 
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D'Estrand all that he knew concerning his birth. Ho 
made a short stay at Glenville Castle to secure the 
kind interference of Lady Blanche for Edith, and to 
forward her knowledge of his movements through 
Ida. Lord Melville having shown so much interest 
in Edith, he thought some suggestions from his lord* 
ship might be of service, and took in his way Mel- 
ville Castle. Disappointment seemed to attend his 
steps. Lord and Lady Melville were absent, and Ir- 
ving, noticing the dejected and changed appearance 
of the elegant Eothschild, felt his sympathies aroused, 
and for Edith's sake pressed every kind attention. 
He urged him to await Lord Melville's return ; but 
Rothschild thought the more speed to the abbe, the 
sooner the realization of his hopes. But at last Ir- 
ving prevailed upon him to wait until the morning. 
He must spend the night somewhere, and no trains 
would serve his purpose until the following day. The 
greater part of the night was spent in conversation 
by the young men, and after Rothschild had confided 
the little he knew of himself, he remarked, — 

" You, Melville, with your ambition and superiority 
to us lower mortals, must deem me weak enough to 
be thus overcome by an obstacle in a love affair ; and 
were it not that you are no stranger to Edith, I ahovdd 
be surprised at your kind sympatlay " 
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" Love must be, then, the very strength of weak- 
ness," answered Irving, "for it cometh alike upon 
all. It is the network of character, upon which all 
other purposes in life are woven/' 

" True, Melville ; but I have often seen, in com- 
pany, your lip curl and your whole manner express 
contempt for the passion." 

" Only its counterfeit, which particularly came 
under my observation at Lady Glenville's. I except 
Edith ; yet her heart story seems to be rather a ro- 
mance, beautiful and rare, of worth because it has 
moulded a character superior to the generality of her 
sex." 

" Then why, Melville, owning the omnipotence of 
love, do you eschew it for yourself ? " 

" Because I believe in its unity ; and what could 
kindle the feeling anew amid the ashes of a heart 
love has consumed ? No) Rothschild ; you will retract 
your opinion of me when I tell you this little casket 
I wear contains more of the wealth of love than beats 
in any living heart." 

As he spoke he took from his neck the golden case 
containing Clara's writing. 

" Where did you get that ? " exclaimed Eothschild. 
" From my boyhood I have worn one, its counterpart. 
It may have a secret spring like yours." 
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It had one, and there lay folded within a bit of paper, 
on which were written these words : " The abbe can 
solve the mystery of your birth," and signed " A. D." 

" This is a singular coincidence," said Irving ; " the 
locket looks like Genoa workmanship, and if I had 
not 'seen so many like these, I might be led to imagine 
that in some way we were linked together. Clara 
had one given her by her mother, the spring and all 
exactly the same." 

" But there is no mystery attending your parent- 
age ? " asked Kothschild. 

" No ; not much. I was bom of respectable 
enough, but very humble, contadina in Italy, taken a 
fancy to by Lady Melville, brought here when two 
years old, and legally adopted, I suppose ; but now 
your course s6ems marked out for you. Ida and my- 
self will guard your interest in Edith, and tidings 
from her you shall constantly receive through us." 

At an early hour in the morning the two young men 
parted, and Rothschild started on his journey, with 
his spirit cheered with a thousand hopes. 

Once more in her own chamber, Edith felt almost a 
child again. As she went to her room, a group of 
servants were collected in the hall to stare at their 
new mistress, amid whom was Janet, and she was 
made most happy by the glad recognition Edith gave 
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her. With what a feeling of peace and security did 
Edith lie down upon the bed where she had slept night 
after night in her earliest years I She smiled on per- 
ceiving the playthings, so seldom used in life's play- 
time, all arranged, as of old, on the closet shelves. 

"And this, after all, is home,'' she exclaimed, 
" with all its coldness, silence, and dreariness. It is 
filled with images of the past ; 'tis alive with memo- 
ries and the green of youth. It seems as if here I 
might be always young. Childhood can never die in 
the spot where it was born until the grave claims it. 
Kothschild here is again the beggar boy ; but, after 
all, the word home comprehends a new sensation of 
happiness. It hath some semblance to the freed 
spirit's entrance into heaven — all the glory and 
splendor there producing no strange feeling; only 
one's spirit experiencing the idea of security, of rest, 
like mine here ; no aching sense of happiness, no de- 
lirium of joy, but a familiar recognition of something 
called home." 

Sleep continued the peaceful train of such thought 
for Edith Merton, and the morning was far advanced 
when she descended to the breakfast-room. Janet 
was there with the intelligence that her father had 
left home for a day or two, and Kothschild too was 
gone. Stranger still, he had left no message for her ; 
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but she comforted herself with the hope of a letter, 
and, after she had partaken of her solitary meal, visited 
the haunts of her childhood. The second morning a 
note from Ida relieved suspense concerning Roth- 
schild, and her father's decision as to their marriage 
was to Edith only a pleasant proof that he did have 
some interest in thd fate of his child. She was will- 
ing now to take a breathing time for happiness, and 
await in perfect trust the future. No two persons, 
whom God intended one, could be parted by the 
power of man, was her simple faith. Her intense 
love for home grew stronger every day, though she 
smiled at the old habit kept up now — to take her 
seat upon the floor beside the open closet door, and 
indulge in reverie long and sweet. 

After her father's return, meal-time only brought 
the two together ; and where he had expected ques- 
;tioning8 upon his interview with her lover, a perfect 
silence was maintained. He had imagined to find a 
love-sick damsel wearing a continued look of woe, 
and could scarcely forbear to respect the proud girl 
who seemed to have power enough within herself to 
bear any fate without murmuring. He could not 
think she wanted feeling, for even the slight opportu- 
nity he had for seeing Rothschild had impressed him 
in his favor. One more elegant of person and manner 
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he had never met with, and he could trust the Abbe 
D'Estrand for the mind's training. As days went on, 
he half wondered at the strength of a young girl, 
thus alone, yet so happily, outwardly, awaiting the 
issue of events. While Mr. Merton was exercising 
his natural taste for fathoming human nature, his 
daughter read him through and through, and most 
skilfully warded off any similar power being exercised 
upon herself. As strangers they had met, and were 
likely to continue such. No inadvertent chance word 
betrayed her thoughts, or lurking smile discovered 
to him that she read his little meannesses of character, 
or the motives which prompted his every effort at 
conversation. Edith had refused Ida's kind proposal 
to come to Middleton until her thoughts should be 
less engrossed with self, and she could do more to 
make her happy, and through Ida she heard constantly 
of Rothschild's movements. Her cousin's fine hand- 
writing escaped observation, while a letter from Ir- 
ving, purposely sent to divine its fate, never reached 
her hands. Several weeks after Eothschild's depart- 
ure, Mr. Merton, perhaps satisfied that no skill of his 
would give him a clearer insight into the new phase 
of human nature brought before him, summoned his 
daughter, and went with her to the door of the apari- 
iDODt which bad been \iet T[io\i)ti^\'^ ^^to^^ ^^^^^^^^ 
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room. Since her decease the room had ever been 
kept locked, as, indeed, it was before ; and the last 
time Edith had been in it was the evening before her 
departure for school. By a powerful effort she re- 
strained every show of emotion, and awaited what 
was to follow. Her father's voice was lower than 
usual, and she fancied there was some feeHng in the 
tone with which he said, — 

" This room is now yours, if you choose to occupy 
it, and here is the key to your mother's private desk ; 
her papers, if she left any, are untouched there. I 
haife never entered the room since her death, and I 
had no need to search for proofs of what I knew too 
well. Should there be no record of her past history 
found here, I shall be ready, for the sake of your fu- 
ture welfare, to discharge my duty ; and any time you 
can give me the result of your search." 

He turned the key in the lock, and left her at the 
door. There Edith stood motionless, until, the other 
key falling from her hand, its sound reminded her 
that now she might enter within the retreat of one 
whose life had been fraught to her with painful inter- 
est and mystery. She entered the room. Every- 
thing looked familiar there, and had been kept in the 
nicest order, probably by the faithful Janet. The 
number of books in their propet pVace c,cyKS\aa^^V^^ 
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at a glance here was a store of rich reading for the 
future. Her eye fell on a large old-fashioned desk, 
to which, with a feeling akin to awe, she applied the 
key, and found it filled with papers and letters 
arranged with care, and a date upon the several 
packages. There was a smaller bundle of letters 
addressed to the Abb6 D'Estrand, and one or two 
larger which bore the name of Edward Dalton on the 
outside. At the onset Edith hesitated, and asked 
herself. Is it right thus to intrude upon the secrets 
of the dead ? She knew nothing of her mother's last 
illness. A sudden death might have prevented Iter 
destroying these papers, which perhaps she had in- 
tended. Was it only an idle curiosity which prompted 
her desire to read them ? She tried to solve her 
doubts, by thinking : those addressed to the Abb6 
D'Estrand might throw some light upon her lover's 
parentage ; it was her duty to read those ; and, after 
opening one, she might as well know the contents of 
all. Still unsatisfied with her reasoning, she closed 
the desk, locked the room, and left it. Her father 
supposed, from her manner at dinner, nothing particu- 
lar had been found, at least nothing to agitate her. 
He seemed surprised, s^d remarked that he would 
defer his explanation for a few days. He was obliged 
to leave home in that evening's train, and on his re- 
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turn there would be time enough to harrow up the 
past for both of them. Edith could not understand 
to what he referred, or his peculiar manner during the 
meal, and they separated mutually in the dark. The 
remaining hours of the day dragged heavily. There 
was a strong desire to return to her mother's room ; 
then the exercise of a petty tyranny, or penance, 
upon so natural a wish. She blamed herself for her 
impatience to penetrate the secrets of the dead, and 
finally relinquished her purpose until another day. 
At night her reverie was unsatisfactory ; self-examina- 
tion brought home the fact that she had lost a day ; 
and, dissatisfied with herself, she concluded it would 
be better to know the contents of every letter in the 
desk without delay, than to waste any more days in 
surmising and restless doubts. 

The Abb6 D'Estrand had chosen, about this time, to 
make a retreat to his cloister in order to do penance 
for past sin, or fortify himself for any he might be 
pleased to commit in the future. Neither by letter or 
in any other way could mortal gain access to him, 
until such time as he should emerge from the cloister, 
sanctified, it is to be hoped, and prepared to tell the 
truth at any cost. In the mean time, Edith could 
feed on her love letters ; but they bore somewhat the 
coloring of the writer's disappointment at finding the 
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abb6 had left Florence only two days before hia arri- 
val, and it was worse than useless to apply to any 
other source for information. Edith's letters, on the 
contrary, might serve for balm to a chafed spirit, did 
not every one set forth her character in brighter and 
more charming light, increasing Eothschild's desire to 
know her for his own beyond the power of human 
agency to afifect that union. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Edith began a new day by locking herself up in her 
mother's room. She little dreamed that in a few short 
hours any desire for a union with Herbert Rothschild 
would be the next horrible thought she should enter- 
tain. We will not wade through the pile of letters 
she did, but give the contents of one or two addressed 
to Edward Dalton, dated Naples. 

My Husband : To what end this tyranny exercised 
over me by Lord Olenville will lead I know not. He 
employs his wife and menials as spies upon my con- 
duct, and to-day, through their espionage, all my efforts 
have failed. The strong hope that to-morrow, once 
more with you, I could bid defiance to any new attempt 
at separating us, is driven to the winds. The future 
now looks all gloom. My boys ! how my heart yearns 
to behold them again I I know of Annie's love and de- 
rotion to them, and try to remember Ylo"^ xaxiOcL^^x'^^ 
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their condition migbt be ; but the one wild thought rack- 
ing my brain is, Unto what does all this persecution 
tend ? I have overheard talk of a departure for England, 
and cannot hope to be left behind. I tremble while I 
write, from fear of detection. I laugh to scom the at- 
tempts to prove our marriage null and void. Do you 
think they can succeed ? I am more and more con- 
vinced that the existence of our beloved children must 
be hidden from these brutal relatives, or their ven- 
geance will take a wider sweep. You are mistaken ; the 
knowledge of my boys would not soften such hearts. 
But why should I add thus to your grief ? Know that 
I do not quite despair, dear Edward. Some faint hope 
whispers I shall yet rejoin you before this leaving for 
England. 0, Dalton I though our love needs not the 
experience of misfortune to teach the one or the other 
how dear we are to each .other, yet we shall know a 
depth of joy in reunion and homo scarce dreamed of 
before. My beautiful boys I If deprived of one of 
their rightful guardians, they are enjoying their fa- 
ther's love, and I know Annie's care of them is tender 
as my own. Every hour I am attempting some plan 
of escape. That, with thought of thee, my husband, 
and of my children, so fills my heart, that I am more 
than half insensible to the insults heaped upon my 
bead. "YoxiXB, "^xrcoa.^KMisi^^. 
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Beloved Dalton : When this reaches you our separa- 
tion will be-widening, the distance between us increas- 
ing, every moment. I must add another pang to your 
sufferings, and tell you that my worst fears are being 
realized. If it should be decided, as Lord Glenvillc 
affirms, that our marriage is illegal, what next ? He 
scorns at my declaring I have been a Catholic for years ; 
but everything I can bear, if God would grant me a 
sight of you and those children. Their existence is as 
yet unsuspected by my persecutors. Will it be safe to 
gratify my yearning desire that you should all follow 
me to England? Though my heart breaks while I 
write it, don't for a moment expose the safety of my 
boys, or do anything which shall give these people 
knowledge of their existence. I feel, more than I 
can write, the importance of this. Let me tell you 
again that both you and Annie are mistaken; that 
nothing could incline their hearts to pity me. Lord 

• 

Glenville's vengeance would spurn all obstacles, even 
did he know I had two living boys. And yet, Dal- 
ton, I can both pity and forgive his wife if any linger- 
ing love for you goads her on to this revenge. With 
all the agony I have endured, there would be a worse 
one still if you could forget or cease to love me. In 
all my wretchedness the certainty of your Iqvc keeps 
hope alive, and shines into my Tae^d, ^^ \srwsgc^j&K^^ 
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of a noonday future. How often do I imagine you 
gazing upon the children, reading in their faces the 
mother's look, and listening with so much joy to the 
name they so constantly utter ! And Annie, too — 
do my twins love her as they would their mother ? 
Does she find some repayment for her unparalleled 
devotion in their young hearts' gratitude ? What can 
reward her on earth ? Surely it must be an angel's 
privilege to devise happiness for one like her. . Dal- 
ton, . our next meeting will be far from your much 
loved land. Never fear but that the thought of our 
reunion will mitigate my every woe. My heart goes 
back to you with all its power to love, to Annie, to 
my boys. I feel tliat our separation may soon have 
its ending in joy. Yours, 

Edith Dalton. 

D ALTON : Condemn forever, as a living, breathing, 
acting falsehood, the wife you have loved, the mother 
of your children, the friend of your sister, the woman 
who now no longer bears your name. It is with the 
hope, that, insulted and outraged, you may be able to 
despise me with all the strength of your nature, that 
I dare pen to you the record of my guilt. I write 
not the details to extenuate the crime, but to lengthen 
with words the momenta, eie \ Vi^ ^wx. ^^ ^\fcT^^ 
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farewell. May no part of Annie's nature be yours. 
She forgives, and loves me still ; but let not your 
hatred admit a shade of pity. Were your continued 
love possible, it would be the heaviest punishment 
Heaven could lay upon me to bear. I would pray to 
be spared that. After leaving Italy, my sorrows and 
trials were all forgotten by the scene which awaited 
me on my arrival in England. I have no language for 
it; that alone would have parted us forever. Lord 
Glenville had heard of Annie's arrival with Herbert. 
Of Irving's existence he is still ignorant ; but why 
do I delay ? He placed before me the awful alterna- 
tive — a disgraced living death, or a marriage with 
his agent and constant intercourse with Annie and my 
child. No matter what induced me to make choice 
— it cannot palliate my guilt. I did not fall into the 
snare, but made choice, and am now the falsehood 
of another man's home — by him a valued truth ; 
while hour by hour the spectre of my real being haunts 
me, and the fear of detection constitutes my life. 
This is the prelude of my farewell to you, my very 
spirit's moan ere I write the word farewell. Our 
children I Their innocence and helplessness must 
plead for their mother to be* forgotten. Forgiveness 
must be a higher prerogative than can belong to hu- 
man nature for am such as mine, li ^ ^^x^xioX*^^^ 

24: 
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it of Heaven, — and it is true I dare not, -^ I breathe 
not the wish for yours. My soul is black as night 
folded in a storm, which shall last for time and for 
eternity. I summon a deeper, denser blackness than 
before/ and bid farewell to you. Nothing of the past, 
save in a souUs throe of agony for pardon from God, 
must be thought of by Edfth Merton. 

To the Abb6 D'Estrand. 

Dalton : The mother's sin hath found her ou£. Mer- 
ton knows all. I thought it had been your act to 
crown my suffering with new woe, when you denied, mc 
Irving. I now see your judgment was best in giving 
him up to Lord Melville, and my heart is at rest re- 
specting his fate. Herbert was mine. Now, all for 
which I sold myself must go ; and my heart can say, 
it hath no more room for grief. Herbert will be the 
bearer of this letter to you — his father. Dalton, I 
am on the brink of the grave, and may now cast one 
look back on the husband of my youth. I send to 
you, as it were from that dark abode I am so soon to 
enter, a voice in the behalf of your child. I know of 
Irving's welfare. I plead for Herbert. We have seen 
revenge sweep terror, sin, and destruction across our 
pathway, 0, visit not the elu of the mother upon 
our child 1 Surely in 4eat\v, Ti?i\toTi,^QViL\s!w'a?3 ^^x^gc^'^. 
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There is nothing left me now but a few remnant hours 
to seek mercy from Heaven. All, all alone I must 
live them out. God grant his presence when a darker 
vale still I tread. One more pang is mine, for Annie 
leaves me. I have pleaded her stay in vain ; her de- 
votion was for your child ; for his sake I was toler- 
ated. Life and alone I but short the hour before I 
shall be summoned to the judgment bar of Christ. 
Dalton, when you meet my boy, lay aside the mem- 
ory of the loathed Edith Merton, and recall, for 
a moment, the mother of your children, when together 
we smiled our joy as infant voices sweetly lisped, 
"Father" and ''Mother.'' That hour enjoins upon 
you a sacred duty — Herbert's welfare and education. 
As you hope for heaven, fail not in these. Through 
this dark night there shines, though dimly — there 
shines a ray of light. My guilt and shame are to end 
soon. There is a never-failing mercy which I trust in, 
that no record of it is made in eternity. And when 
over humbled pride and penitence the clod of the val- 
ley has fallen, then sometimes think kindly of her who 
was Edith Dalton. 

Many were the letters Edith read, ere her mind was 
able to comprehend her relationship to Herbert and 
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Irving. She trembled at her own wretchedness when 
fully understood. 

" Brother and sister/' again and again she repeated. 
Then went out of her heart all the garnered thoughts 
of years. She felt the past sink into oblivion, and 
exclaimed, " Life and alone." 

She had uttered and felt those words before ; she 
lived them now. At present she seemed to herself 
once more the sad child who had so often entered 
that room and found neither affection nor sympathy. 
Vain was her search fof one line left by the dead, 
making mention of her. The thought, which had lain 
for years a wakeful fear in her breast, aroused and 
forced home the truth : she had never been loved at 
home. What was she but a constant reminder of her 
mother's falsehood ? But a life of dreary woe too 
well atoned for guilt in Edith's mind for her to harbor 
any unkind feeling towards the dead. She replaced 
every letter, locked and left the apartment. She then 
epent hours in writing. No reverie was indulged in. 
The old, deep look of childhood once more stamped 
her countenance. It seemed as if years, in little time, 
had left their impress on her face. Youth was gone 
forever ; to keep up its semblance she laid her down 
to sleep with lips parted in a smile, and awoke in the 
morning with the deceptVoxv ^\«^\Ti^^\o\wAV^\\sij:i^jSR., 
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She began the day with hard study, portioned tasks 
for every hour, and when her father returned, met 
him as usual. She put into his hand a letter, request- 
ing him to read and forward it to Herbert Eothschild. 
Mr. Merton did so, and once again his knowledge of 
human nature was at fault to know with what degree 
of feeling the following letter had been written : — 

My beloved Brother : It has been, by an over- 
ruling Providence, reserved for me to make known to 
you the truth you are in search of. My mother, whose 
kindness and love you so well remember as shown to 
you in boyhood, was likewise your own parent; Ed- 
ward Dalton, known now as the Abb^ D'Estrand, 
your father ; and from him you can learn the details 
of facts I make known to you. The secret of your 
birth revealed is that of another's also. Irving Mel- 
ville and you are brothers. Questions might arise 
which I hope will never be the subject of even feeling 
between us. Must these truths be made public ? Let 
our own hearts alone recognize the relationship. The 
Abb6 D'Estrand can have no motive as regards prop- 
erty — which will be honorably adjusted — to make 
public what so long has been buried in his and my 
father's breasts. Let us thank God that the knowl- 
edge 18 our own. Let Lord MeVvi\\e,Nsr\\^Tv\\. ^'^^^^ 
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his pleasure, communicate what we know to Irving. 
I can love my brothers, whether recognized by the. 
world as such or not. You will at once see the neces- 
sity of awaiting the Abb6 D'Estrand's return home, 
and now feel the claim he has upon you. To know 
of your and Irving's welfare will ever make glad the 
heart of your sister, Edith Merton. 

A cool letter, thought Mr. Merton. The gentleman 
forgot it had been handed him to read, and was suffi- 
cient for that purpose. It reached Hothschild, and 
somewhat prepared his mind for a meeting with his 
father. The abb6 experienced only relief in pouring 
out his whole heart to his son ; but Rothschild pressed 
him close as to the validity of his marriage, and with 
mixed feelings received all the proofs which dispersed 
doubts. He learned that it was only a few days after 
his own departure for Italy in the days of his boy- 
hood, that the kind aunt with whom he had lived 
knew the full extent of the wrong done her brother. 
She had been informed — and deceived thereby — 
that he was the guilty party, that his marriage with 
Edith Esterhazy was not legal ; and compassion for 
her early friend, thus deceived and betrayed, had in- 
duced her to take up laei «Jaode with Herbert at the 
cottage. When eTie "kue^ vXx^ ^\ksA^ UxiJ^, ^^\j.\a\Ks;^» 
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was her only feeling, and she at once quitted Mrs. 
Morton's neighhorhood. No matter what had sepa- 
rated Edith from her brother, by her own act was she 
eternally condemned in Annie Dalton's mind, and they 
parted forever. Her second man-iage was viewed but 
as the climax of her guilt, and not, as had been rep- 
resented to her sister-in-law, the only alternative of a 
fearful choice. Edward Dalton was involved in some 
political intrigues, Lord Glenville's voice all potent to 
cover or condemn, and some other such specious rea- 
sons given when required. Well might the mother 
enjoin it upon her child to shun intimacies at school, 
for all her own sorrows she traced to the day when ^ 
Annie Dalton and herself formed a friendship for each 
other. 

It was impossible for Edith not to learn, from her 
mother's diary, that at the time of her first marriage 
she was in the communion of the Catholic church, and 
her heart acknowledged another pang when she could 
only view herself as the child of guilt and shame. 
Contrary to her wishes, Irving Melville was informed 
of the late discovery, but a letter from him in the true 
spirit of brotherly kindness made her less regret it. 
From Eothschild personally she did not hear ; he could 
not write as Irving, and it were better to forget. Be- 
fore the House of Lords, Irving "JiAVA^,^"^^^^^ 
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called himself, bad finished one of the most brilliant 
speeches ever heard within those walls. Lord Mel- 
ville sat in proud, contented silence, and had just 
bowed his head to conceal too much of satisfaction, 
darting almost flame from his eye upon his opponents, 
as he heard the stifled sound around him. Hush ! he 
speaks again ; he is not through yet. Lord Melville 
lifted his face, and saw rise again the noble form of 
that much loved son. He thought to himself, there 
is no stay to the flow of his genius, he will carry 
everything before him, — when, lo ! a perfect torrent 
of blood gushed from Irving's mouth, and he sank 
back on his seat exhausted. In less than a moment's 
time he was borne, in his adopted father's arms, to 
their carriage, and a physician was by his side. 

"Even I,'' said an aged peer to his companion, 
" expected to hear more than to-day from that young 
man ; but I verily believe he will quit the stage be- 
fore I shall." 

" We have heard his last speech," was the answer ; 
and in thoughtful silence both went on their way. 

" I have marked that young genius well," said one 
of the opposition ; "he will never take hisiTilsice 
against us again ; and the young prop fallen. Lord 
Melville is nothing, and the whole party is swept into 
the shade." 
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" According to the fiat of physicians,' I must send 
you from me, my dear boy," exclaimed Lord Melville, 
entering living's room, where he was striving to ap- 
pear only half invalid, and had engaged Gerard at a 
game of chess. " You must pass the coming winter 
months in Italy. I shall meet you there, and bring 
you back in the spring." 

" Yes ; I shall go home in the spring," half mur- 
mured Irving ; then, meeting the anxious looks of his 
friends, he asked, ^smiling, " How soon ain I to go ? " 

*' Gerard will start with you in a few days, and 
be your companion until you meet Rothschild ; but I 
shall have you back as early as the season will al- 
low." 

From the fear of alarming Lord Melville, Irving 
would not urge how strong was his desire to die at 
home. He knew that all his friends thought he would 
recover, but entertained no such hope himself. But 
why should he undeceive them ? Accordingly, at the 
appointed time, he, with Gerard, set off for a sunnier 
clime. Rothschild met them, and Gerard returned 
home bearing tidings how well the journey had been 
borne, and how much better the invalid seemed. Ani- 
mated with abundant hope, Lord Melville returned to 
his duties with new zeal, and in the mean time the 
siek man had reached Naples. Father and son have 
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met, and the three dwell together, with all the appur- 
tenances of their rank and wealth. Eothschild had 
planned how much he was to show Irving ; but the 
abb^, gazing upon his son, could, only think how like 
his face to the mother ; and, though with many bitter 
memories stirred, he nursed him night and day, with 
almost a woman's tenderness. The milder air did not 
revive the invalid's strength, and in a very few days 
after his arrival he was confined to his bed ; and scarce 
another week went by before a nurse was stationed 
there. She was an elderly woman, dressed in the ha- 
biliments of a nun ; and Irving very much wondered 
she should be out of her convent, because her garb 
bore evidence of the strictest Order. One day, feel- 
ing wakeful and incluied to talk, he asked her how 
she had obtained permission to be there ; if the Abb6 
D'Estrand had aught to do with her convent. Her 
broken sobs alone made answer, and, still more in- 
terested, Irving plied his questions. At length she 
said, — 

" I am your aunt, Annie Dalton,'' and bowed her 
head in renewed weeping. Irving's brow grew black, 
but he controlled himself, and said, calmly, — 

'' Then you are to watch over my death-bed ; but 
remember I am not of your religion, and when the last 
moment comes I want no priest by my bedside." She 
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made him no answer. " Promise me/' he continued, 
more vehemently, " that none of your senseless rites 
shall disturb the solemnity of 'an hour I await with so 
much perfect peace and joy. I have seen Clara Mel- 
ville die, and know in whom she trusted. Promise 
me — " But as he spoke, the blood gushed violently 
from his mouth, and impeded further utterance. As 
if with the strength of a last effort, he faintly mur- 
mured, " Promise me," closed his eyes, and sank away 
into that sleep from which there is no waking until the 
trumpet's call summons a world to rise. 

Here were the tears shed over the remains of the 
gifted Irving by the household where he died. His 
body was preserved with every care, and forward- 
ed to England to Melville Castle. At the hall door 
stood Lord Melville, gazing down the avenue ; and he 
knew by the sound of the slow, heavy tramp, which 
fell upon his ear, what would soon meet his view. As 
the coffin was borne within the house, he spoke low 
to the men : — 

" Carefully, very carefully ; you will wake my boy. 
He must not be awaked until spring-time, when he will 
pass the new till and put down all opposition. '^ 

Gerard gently drew his father from the scene ; but 
at no time did he fully seem to realize the actual death 
of his adopted son : upon that subject his mind was 
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jarred forever. Spring went aijd came again ; but 
his constant remark concerning Irving was, — 

" My boy is better ; he comes home in the spring." 

Very soon the prophecy made was true ; " the 
young prop gone," and Lord Melville in all political 
affairs was as if he lived not. 

" Come, Herbert ; you have pondered* long enough 
over that letter of Merton," said the Abb^ D'Estrand 
to his son one day. " Its contents can be summed 
up in one word : Justice. The property by right is 
yours, and no more need be said." 

" It is more than an act of justice," said Eoth- 
Bchild, '* for I certainly never should have claimed it." 

" Pshaw ! " returned the abb^. " Listen : I have 
something to urge upon you of more consequence. 
You have heard me say a thousand times that nothing 
but ambition should tempt a man to marry, and I have 
never changed that opinion. At the risk of seeming 
inconsistent, it is now my strong desire to see you 
married — connected with some suitable family. What 
fools call love, you, no more than your father before 
you, can be assured of in any woman. Not one could 
stand a test, fail to deceive, or resist a temptation, 
from Eve downward." 

''My father, though I may never pretend to the 
pasBion, yet my sentiments are very unlike yours on 
the subject.'' 
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"I dare say; but you must remember you went 
through a strange ordeal. It was the cry of nature 
which revealed to you this ideal of a pure love ; the 
same drew Irving to Edith Merton, and her first sight 
of me was an undefined dislike. She cared for Irving 
long before she knew of relationship. Eest assured 
you can know nothing of the dhimera men call love 
by the past." 

" You are mistaken, sir ; I have the same ideal of 
womanhood I found in Edith Merton." 

" Herbert, this is worse than madness. Women are 
nowhere angels, and love may well be called the frenzy 
of the mind. Blessed be Heaven, it is of short du- 
ration. We all make fools of ourselves, and come forth 
scarred and mortified.'' 

Why did the man's voice falter, and he rise hasti- 
ly to put an end to the conversation himself had in- 
troduced ? Because Herbert for a moment had a look 
strangely like his mother. The abb^, when alone 
again, drew from his pocket a miniature, and gazed 
long and sadly thereupon. His fate was to feel an 
undying love, whatever he might afiSrm on the subject 
to his son. Eothschild began to act upon the advice 
given, and looked around among his many friends. 
There were two sisters of a proud, noble family, — 
which should he take ? The elder was the more beau- 
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tiful ; both were simpletons. And he decided the elder 
it should be, and to her poured forth his tale of pas- 
sion. If his voice faltered, it was the intonation of 
love ! Much was not required to be said ; for the 
young lady met his glance, and was won. He lis- 
tened to her singing, looked his delight, and fairly be- 
lieved he had never heard music before. It was over 
a song, hurried by the depth of his feeling, that he 
proposed in set phrase, and heard the faint reply, 
" Ask papa." 

"0, how handsome he is I " said she to her sister ; 
" and he has gone to ask papa. DonH let us be found 
listening. He might come back suddenly." 

'' I mean to have just as much of his attention as 
ever," answered the younger. '* He is superb. I 
never saw a better waltzer. But what will you do 
with poor Walter? " 

"Do with him I Why, keep on loving him as well 
as ever. But papa swore I never should marry him." 

Alas for the elegant Rothschild I He will realize 
his ideal was a mockery yet. He married, and wrote 
Edith his first letter to announce the event. The abbd, 
satisfied with the connection, retired to his convent. 
He had fought well with society to heal his own heart- 
wounds ; and now, both brother and sister spent their 
remaining days in acta ot se^^xe ^exi^TiR.^, ^\A ^SJvk^ 
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death were canonized as saints. Herbert mourned sin- 
cerely the loss of his father, and when he remembered 
his brilliant talents, would sometimes think what his 
own youth had promised ; but it was hard to break 
away from the easy, luxurious life he led. And what 
had Fame brought his father ? Nothing I A year of 
penance had done more for him. What had it brought 
Irving 1 Death I Then his wife hated a book. She 
preferred him a splendid attach^, and her soil flatteries, 
occasionally gliding into his cars, decided him to be 
content as he was — the butterfly of an hour. He 
never revisited England. The Countess de Montville 
half believed she had been mistaken in her opinion 
of his talents, aild put the question to a friend in his 
presence, *' Does a man always sink to the level of 
his wife ? '' -r- with her brilliant eyes fixed upon Eoth- 
schild. The pointed shaft struck home, but, like many 
others, only lay in his mind to rust. Could he have re- 
called the abba's early lessons of ambition, and worked 
out a truth for himself that when ambition has an aim 
out of itsolf — an aim to benefit a fellow-creature — 
there is lis worth, he might yet have been saved. No 
matter for the ideal of love. Many broken idols strew 
our altars here ; but one deed benefiting mankind 
hath the power to cause ambition, a most worthy mas- 
ter-power, to reign in the Taxinxwi \«^^^\». ^^^ ^sst 
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the wreck of a genius-man, with his high capabilities 
to bless and be blessed I The grave hath many such 
stories buried in its silence, and the homes of earth 
teem with the disappointment. 

Edith read the letter containing news of Herbert's 
marriage with delight. Her heart had been deeply 
saddened by the death of Irving and the sad condi- 
tion of Lord Melville ; and any news of a joyful na- 
ture was a happy relief to her thoughts. She had 
given up reverie and music, improvising or singing, 
and her days were passed in hard study or tasks. 
She was too much occupied to ever put the question, 
" Am I happy ? " and thus escaped an answering 
thought. The father and daughter were still strangers 
to each other. Nothing could break down the barrier 
of cold reserve between them. This suggested the 
idea to Edith that she was an intruder in her own 
father's house. Do what she might to banish it, the 
thought would come back again. Her mind would 
fain have grasped the early faith of childhood ; but 
religion now seemed different to her — a something 
to be done as well as believed in. Society she had 
none ; her own voice was almost a strange sound 
on her ear, and ''life and alone'' was the story of 
the weeks speeding away. Self-examination — the 
truth ''no man liveth or dieth unto himself" — prompt- 
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ed the desire to cultivate some social feeling, as bet- 
ter for her mind than this isolation ; but it was a failure. 
With the poor and the afflicted she might give relief 
and pleasure ; but another class she would have sought 
called her proud. Could they have looked into her 
heart, how little of the kind of pride they accused 
her of would have been found I She was a being apart 
from them. Her soul was like a star, and dwelt in its 
owu firmament ; but no inward consciousness of su- 
periority kept her thus aloof. It was a want of tact 
or knowledge how she might gain the crowd ; though 
a few her fascination might attract for a moment.. 
The one want of woman's nature is love. If she has 
the real, she is content ; if only the ideal, then is her 
soul sick, like a bird far out of its native clime, pant- 
ing for a sunnier sky, and at length folding its weary 
wing, failing to reach, with silent note, resteth stiH, 
to die. 

25 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

"I AM come/' said Ida Melville, bounding joyously 
into her cousin's room ; " and on one condition only 
has mamma permitted the visit. It is, that you will 
return with me, and stay all winter. Besides my 
wanting to see you, I was most anxious to find out 
how you did exist here. I know what you mean to 
say — the old adage; but it is awful homely here." 

" I am glad to see you, Ida. I have often wished 
for a companion ; but the very dulness of the place 
prevented my urging you to come." 

After the first joy of meeting was over, sad memo- 
ries began to intrude, and the two sat down together 
to converse in more sober mood. 

"Mamma has told me all,'' said Ida — "that Her- 
bert and Irving were your brothers, my own cousins. 
How much stranger is truth than fiction I When I 
heard of it, I ceased to care as much for Irving; and I 
suppose you felt like me about Herbert. I mean, I 
did not love Irving as before, nor you Rothschild." 
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" No ; not as before/' said Edith, in a low voice. 

"Mamma said," continued Ida, " that Irving's pop- 
ularity would have gone down with a change of min- 
isters, and that would have affected Lord Melville 
almost as much as his death. She was perfectly 
shocked when she learned her relationship to Irving 
and Herbert, and don't like their names to be spoken 
before her." 

" Then how can she want me with her, Ida, who 
must remind her of both continually ? " 

" I don't know ; but she does. Perhaps she thinks 
you have suffered enough. You must not refuse her 
invitation, Edith. I want mamma should love you as 
well as I do, and she will if you will only show a 
little more affection in your manner towards her. 
Now promise me, at once, that you will go home with 
me ; if not, I take the afternoon train." 

*' Not so fast, Ida. I shall be glad to go back with 
you ; but I do not believe I could ever make your 
mother love me. Affection is for the young in feeling 
and the happy." 

" There, stop, Edith ; no more of that. We will 
make you happy at Glenville Castle. Come show mo 
this pygmy village. Do the people stare ? " 

" They might be pardoned if they did at you," 
said Edith, gazing admiringly on the beautiful face 
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before her; ''but we are not so rustic as you 
imagine." 

Only one week went by before Lady Glenville sum- 
moned her daughter to return home in company with 
Edith, and cordial indeed was the welcome she gave 
her niece. Ida was glad to see it. She did not know 
of the remorse preying upon her mother's mind, which 
found some respite in showing kindness to her sister's 
child. The castle was the scene of gay parties, and 
amusement the order of the day. It was at an even- 
ing entertainment that Mr. Beresford first saw Edith 
Merton. Ida he knew well, and she had been sing- 
ing at his request ; and as he was strenuously urging 
another of his favorite songs from her, she replied, — 

" There, Mr. Beresford, if you could only hear my 
cousin sing, the music of every other person, to the end 
of your days, would sound like a child's practice." 

" Present me at once, and I will try my power to 
persuade her." 

Ida laughed, and asked, — 

" Do you wish to know her answer beforehand ? 
Your courage might be daunted." 

" No, no ; perform your part by the mention of 
our names, and leave the rest to me." Ida took the 
proffered arm, drew near her cousin, and said, — 

''Edith, to your powers of song I have already intro- 
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duced Mr. Beresford, and ho is anxious to cultivate 
your acquaintance on selfish motives entirely." 

" Such frankness/' answered Edith, smiling at Ida's 
manner, " must, of course, render me eager for his." 

" On any terms. Miss Merton ; although I had the 
pleasure of the whole crowd at heart when I begged 
an introduction to warrant my asking a song from 
you." 

An internal pang of anguish left its trace upon her 
face, in strange contrast with her smile, as she an^ 
swered, — 

" I improvise all song, and you know one must wait 
to be in the mood for that." 

" Have you no power to summon the mood at will ? " 

" No, indeed ; I always wait very patiently for it 
to come." 

Mr. Beresford lingered by her side, or as near as pos- 
sible, during the remainder of his stay. He was quite 
charmed with her quiet dignity and lady-like manner. 
He read her thus : An amiable young woman, rather 
plain-looking, of just sufficient accomplishment not to 
bore one with display, and ready to yield her opinions 
to others without argument. 

" Beresford," exclaimed a young sprig of nobility, 
"you seemed taken with the statue last evening, 
somewhat." 
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" With one of Wordsworth's women, you mean." 

'* Well, I should think the old proser might have 
carved her. Give me that splendid Ida, all fire and 
sparkle." 

" Pine crackles and goes out,'' answered Beresford. 
" I should prefer the more solid at my hearth-stone." 

*' You are welcome to the niece and stupidity, if I 
could only win the daughter of Lady Glenville." 

Beresford was a bachelor, just at this time calling 
himself thirty, but ten years added would be his true 
age. He was the owner of a handsome fortune, but 
had feared to take to himself a partner earlier in life 
lest it should be lessened. Now, as sometimes the 
words ** life and alone " jan'ed on his heart-strings, he 
had resolved to marry, and Edith Merton had indeed 
taken his fancy. She appeared to him not to require 
those little lover-like attentions, which would have 
made him feel foolish in attempting to offer, and he 
thought that she had none of that sickly sentiment 
and romance so prevalent among his lady friends ; that 
hers was a quiet, gentle temperament, and one pleas- 
ant to travel into the vale of years with. His opin- 
ion did not change on a farther acquaintance, nor was 
it ever shaken but once. He saw Edith in conversa- 
tion with a distinguished looking person, an aged 
man, whose position was very high in public life. 
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The peer had never been seen chained at the side of 
any woman, young or old, longer than the courtesies 
of life might demand ; and he and Edith were curi- 
ously watched, as they stood talking together. Their 
theme must have been of intense interest to both. 
A brightness, as of old time kindled, stole back into 
Edith Morton's eye, a faint flush, as she spoke burn- 
ing words of genius, banished her haggard look, and 
her voice was sweetly rich, as if ready for song. 
The old man turned away after a whole evening's talk 
with her, and remarked to a friend, — 

•"That is a glorious girl; she makes me wish that 
my head was not whitened by seventy summers.'' < 

Beresford liked no such kindling eye irradiating 
talent, and was only satisfied that he had made a wise 
choice when Edith turned upon him the deep, dull 
look of childhood, the pale face whose smile was 
ghastly. One morning Lady Blanche, Edith, and Ida 
were sitting together employed on some fancy work, 
when Ida burst out with, — 

" Edith, I do verily believe ancient Berry is making 
up his mind to lay his pounds at your feet." 

" Ida," exclaimed Lady Blanche, in no very gentle 
tone, "such jesting is ill-timed and always unlady- 
like. I have the highest opinion of Mr. Beresford, 
and either of you would be fortunate to win him." 
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""Win what, mamtna? Daily food ? We are nei- 
ther of us in want of that ; but I wager my largest 
diamond ring he'll ask Edith to marry him the first 
chance he gets/' 

" Ida, you are incorrigible ; I am ashamed of you. 
I should rejoice to see you or Edith the wife of so 
excellent a man/' 

" I have heard he was mean, mamma." 

" He has a just appreciation of wealth, I dare 
say." 

" Well said, mamma. I am glad my property is 
all settled upon myself, for fear you should be q,t- 
tackcd with the disease of your yenerable friend. I 
told Erskine, who, you know, is Mr. Beresford's ward, 
when he made me an offer, that we were too poor to 
marry ; and his answer was, that it was no matter, 
then, about mentioning the subject to you, as his 
guardian had only advised him to patch up his dissi- 
pated fortune by marrying one.'' 

Edith could not restrain her laughter at the giddy 
girl ; but Lady Glenville, more exasperated, replied, - — 

" I cannot see anything laughable in the repetition 
of a falsehood, or propriety in a young lady's making 
a jest of an offer." 

" I think I was made a jest of, mamma ; only my 
property did not go the way Mr. Beresford suggested, 
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and still ministers to my own caprice." Lady Blanche 
quitted the room, and Ida continued, " There, Edith, 
give me credit for some skill. You now have proof 
that mamma wishes that you should marry old Beres- 
ford. I was sure of it before ; but you, my dear 
girl, cannot be thinking of such a thing." 

''It is no fault of yours," said Edith, laughing, 
" if I have not thought of it ; it is the only subject 
you have conversed upon the last week." 

" True, Edith ; for I wanted to make you hate him 
as I do." 

"Not hate, Ida; he is probably as indifferent to 
you as to me." 

" Edith, I would rather see you married to Lord 
Etherington. Old as he is, there is something fasci- 
nating about him. He looked at you last night quite 
like a lover, when you told him that the fruits of his 
ambition were worthy to gild life — or some such non- 
sense. He is splendid. But what was his reply? 
It was most sunset to ambition, and he would lend 
himself to no transient glare at such an hour — I wish 
I could remember all. How strange the man never 
married ! All the world has been in love with him. 
Would you marry him, Edith ? If so, I'll tell him of 
a still more glorious future than he would dare dream 
of. I can do it saucy-like, you know." 



i 
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" Hush, Ida ; your mother says trae ; you do talk 
at random." 

" Well, answer me just one question, and I'll weigh 
every other word I speak. Do you ever intend to 
marry ? " ^ 

A low, prolonged " Yes " was given. Ida, in half 
childish, half real dread, drew nearer her cousin, and 
asked, — 

" For what, dear Edith ? You have told me that 
love could have no power over you." 

Edith bent forward, and parted the rich curls from 
the young girPs brow, and said, — 

"Ida, you must not learn of me — the desolate 
and lonely. I have no teachings for such as you, no 
motives pure enough for your ears. Life and alone 
will be my fate whatever name I bear, and it behooves 
me to seek one suitable to my sad and stricken spirit ; 
but I will assure you that there shall be no deception 
practised." 

With tearful eyes Ida gazed into her face. Some 
one passed by the window, and with a sad air she 
rose to leave the room, saying, — 

" Edith, I knew of this appointment. You warned 

me once ; I will you ; and may I not, by remaining 

here, save you from committing a folly, as you once 

saved me from a wotse ? Say but the word ; my 
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presence will prevent all explanation; mamma shall 
never know it, and old Beresford is too proud ever to 
trouble you again." 

" Thanks, dear Ida ; but you must leave us." 

As Mr. Beresford entered, Ida's retreating form 
seemed the light of some joy, extinct forever. And 
now to Beresford's manly offer Edith made answer 
with all truth, — 

" My respect and esteem you might possess ; but 
they are cold words to live with. I have no love to 
give." 

" Miss Merton, if you have bestowed your heart 
upon no one else, and do not still cherish the memory 
of some past love, I can win your heart by my devo- 
tion." 

" I cherish none, sir, for the living or dead." 

" Then I ask no more. Become my wife, and I am 
satisfied." 

" Be it so, Mr. Beresford ; and if, in coming time, 
you find little sympathy, and see that your hope was 
error, remember I warned you of it. My heart is 
free, and grieves over no olden love ; but stake not 
your hopes upon that. Were an angel from Paradise 
by my side, moulded in all the virtues we women 
covet, he could not gain what I have not to give — a 
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The man she addressed felt convinced there was 
in him everything a woman should desire to love, and 
before their interview was ended, Edith had promised, 
at no distant day, to become his wife. 

One Sabbath day, as the family were at dinner, Ida 
broke out with, — 

" I declare, mamma, if our bishop does not provide 
another rector, his flock will fall into the grievous sin 
of idolatry. He is a constant visitor at Kate's, and 
Gerard is provoked that she should prefer church 
music to concerts." 

Edith looked up to see what Ida meant, and she 
knew by the deep blush overspreading her face, that 
this was a ruse to learn her mother's opinion of the 
talented and very elegant young rector, who seemed 
to have interested everybody. Lady Glenville was 
warm in his praise for fashion's sake. The following 
morning Edith met Ida on the stairs, all equipped for 
walking, and "Where are you going?" burst invol- 
untarily from her lips. The arch smile and deep color 
with which Ida replied, — 

" Why, 'tis Lent," puzzled her exceedingly, and 
on Ida's return she met her again with a similar ques- 
tion, and the answer given was, — 

" Edith, do you suppose mamma would ever con- 
sent to my marrying a Christian unless he were a 
bishop ? ^' 
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The tone was more ridiculous than the question ; 
but Edith replied gravely, — 

" You will have to change, Ida, before that event." 

" Yes, Edith ; we all change, with much or little 
efifort, and I take a different view of life from what I 
did formerly. I wish Clara Melville was alive. Do 
you know, Edith, that even you, in my present frame 
of mind, cannot help me 7 I am almost at a loss to 
discover how much my appreciation of a man has to 
do with these changed views of life I ilow entertain. 
I do desire to have the same hope which made Clara 
Melville so willing to give up all that earth could 
offer, and die as peacefully." 

" What can you mean, Ida ? " 

" I want to know how much Henry Ellis has to do 
with these feelings. He was at the Erskines' last 
night, and that induces mamma to invite him here to- 
morrow. She had better take care. Following the 
fashion sometimes leads to serious consequences. 
When with him I am half inclined to throw up the 
world, — life's bubble of pleasure, which must break 
sooner or later, — and win the jewel he tells of, price- 
less in value and eternal in lustre." 

" I cannot understand you, Ida; you talk enigmas." 

"We have changed characters, then, Edith. For 
years you were an enigma to everybody ; but I fear 
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the little mystery enveloping me will go off like a 
morning mist.'' 

" Better thus, dear Ida ; always stand out in the 
clear light of truth, and escape many dangers.'' 

Ida turned her brilliant eyes upon her, but remem- 
bering a promise made her mother, refrained from giv- 
ing a second warning. The ensuing evening, as Ida 
had foretold, Henry Ellis, the young rector, was their 
guest. Edith did not wonder at the universal praise 
of him, and even Lady Glenville was alive to his 
grace and attraction. She saw how evidently he ad- 
mired Ida ; but that was nothing strange ; eveiybody 
did ; and it was a compliment to herself; for was not 
Ida her own youth, lingering, as it were, by the side 
of an elder sister ? To-night more than ever so ; for 
Ida had laid aside all haughtiness of manner, and with 
a pure spirit of gladness glided among the guests. 
She had said the truth — she was changed. Her re- 
solve was taken, and there was joy in heaven, because 
the beautiful of earth had turned aside, and sought 
out for herself the pure river -of life flowing fast by 
the throne of God. Mr. Beresford found no opposi- 
tion to his wishes from Lady Glenville. She, in few 
words, expressed to him her high satisfaction in the 
connection for her niece, said something in praise of 
Edith, and assured him of Mr. Morton's consent. 
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The matter-of-fact lover forthwith took himself to 
Middleton, and proved her words time. Mr. Merton 
gave to him a more cordial reception than to Koth- 
schild, and an unqualified consent to his daughter's 
engagement. Lady Blanche wished the marriage to 
take place at Glenville Castle, but to this Edith stren- 
uously objected. She would be married in her own 
home, and nowhere else ; all who wished to be present 
at the event could repair to Middleton, and Lady 
Blanche could have no excuse for not being present 
at a marriage she had sanctioned ; and, much as she 
disliked to do it, once more she must revisit a place 
filled with sad associations. After Mr. Beresford re- 
turned with Mr. Morton's consent, the engagement 
was made public, and Lady Blanche, observing Ida's 
extreme dejection, exclaimed, — 

" Don't keep on that long face, child ; you make 
me nervous, and I see no occasion for this new phase 
of melancholy." 

" Mamma, can you, will you, not prevent Edith's 
committing this mad folly ? She does not, cannot, 
and never will, love old Beresford." 

" Your manner of speaking, Ida, is very improper. 
Do you suppose Edith is compelled to make the choice 
she has ? " 

" Yes, mamma, I am sure circumstances have forced 
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her to it. Why can't you beg her to give him up, 
and assure her of your continued love and protec- 
tion ? " 

" Ida, I did tell you not to mention this subject to 
Edith again in the manner you are pleased to speak 
of it ; but if I can convince you in no other way, 
carry your remarks, fears, and so forth, to her, and 
see what answer you will get." 

"It is of no use, mamma ; her lips are sealed by 
this very pressure of circumstances ; but you could 
save her from herself 

" I have said and done nothing in this affair, and 
advise you to the same course." 

" Which advice I cannot follow, mamma. I have 
pleaded with you in vain. I will now go to Beres- 
ford, tell him all I do know, and ask if he thinks to 
make happy such a girl." 

Lady Blanche gazed a moment upon her daughter, 
and then, with a pallid cheek and quivering lip, ex- 
claimed, — 

" Go, and finish what your mother began." 

The words were hardly uttered before she fell in a 
swoon, and Ida had hard work to arouse her to con- 
sciousness. The poor girl felt that she must let 
things take their course, for there was some mystery 
Bbe could not fathom, and a threatened evil her inter- 
forence might hasten. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

** But it must take place, mamma/' said Ida^ as she 
knelt by her mother's side, and looked np fondly into 
her face ; " this is duty, and Ellis's love quite another 
topic, with which to-day we have nought to do. My 
confirmation must take place. I know I am unworthy. 
Then it will serve as a chain to bind my heart within 
the precincts of its heaven-bom hopes, an earnest to 
look beyond, instead of ever turning back upon the 
path I have trod and hope to quit forever. I must 
have the outward visible sign, or I dare not be sure 
of the invisible ; and more still, mamma, the duty un- 
performed would steal the virtue from daily prayer. 
How dare I expect a blessing ? " 
. " Ida, have you ever asked yourself how far an 
earthly fancy leads you to this contemplated step ? " 

" Ten thousand times, mamma ; and now I know 
my motive is pure of that. Did Clara Melville real- 
ize her hopes ? and does it matter now to her f In 

26 
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joy or in sorrow I shall be hastening home to share 
her blessedness ; but we promised, mamma, not to 
speak of Ellis to-day. I do not even care to know 
yonr decision concerning him at present. I ask jou 
about to-morrow, — a solemn day to me, — and I ask 
you to be present, mamma, and seek for yourself the 
blessing Heaven has vouchsafed your child." 

" You are fickle and changeable, Ida, as the wind. 
Even to-morrow's act may be regretted; but do as 
you wish. It is useless to argue the matter." 

" And you and Edith will be present, mamma ? " 

" Yes, yes ; but leave me now." 

Lady Glenville mused a while, then exclaimed aloud, 
" How strange I how very different from what I had 
planned for her I " 

The golden rays of the departing day streamed 
through the church windows ; the twilight was suffi- 
cient, and no lights were burning upon the altar. The 
house was thronged ; and yet but one person knelt at 
the chancel — a slight, graceful figure in the heyday 
of her youth and beauty. It seemed as if every curl, 
a drapery of rich profusion over her shoulders, had 
caught a sunbeam, and lay bathed in Heaven's own 
light, — a light which was breaking into her heart, — 
and thus early in life shining out her redemption. 
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There were persons present who had often heard that 
same voice in gay song and laughter, now in clear re- 
sponse abdicating the world, and all its pomps and 
vanities. They saw the sacred sign of the cross 
marked on that youthful brow, where a coronet of 
diamonds had often blazoned, and felt to witness a 
brighter lustre than ever jewel's sparkle made. How 
deep and earnest the interest with which the young 
girl listened to the urgings of divine love as pressed 
upon her by the bishop 1 How clear the look with 
which she acknowledged all he said to be her desire 
to live I But once, as if some memory of the past 
swept across her soul, did her face lose something of 
its beauty, and wear the expression of a deep-felt pain. 
What it was God knows, but not man. Then the 
final benediction and the full peal of the organ re- 
called her to the new joy which had brought down upon 
her head the seven-fold gifts of grace, and the power 
of the music was unto her soul an angel welcome to 
her name written in the Lamb's book of life. That 
congregation separated, all to their several homes. 
By a solemn act a young girl had spoken to them of 
death, of judgment, of heaven. There were many of 
them who would meet her Sabbath after Sabbath ; there 
were others who would only recognize her face again 
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in the waiting hall of eternity ; and that hour must 
prove if she well fulfilled her vow. Edith Merton 
had witnessed the scene ; but, engrossed with other 
thoughts, it had made little impression upon her. She 
now returned to Middleton, and preparations for her 
wedding fast went on. Soon came the night before 
the ceremony. The spirit of reverie was upon her ; 
but it was no silent hour. Keen agony burst forth 
in expression. 

" Life and not alone 1 How dare I thus take des- 
tiny into my own hands, and try the future, without 
love ? Yet it matters little whose name I bear — any 
but mine own. Mariiage will shield me from the 
world's pity, save me from its contempt. Why this 
new shrinking ? Society will smile upon me, and call 
me happy. 'Tis the dying struggle of truth to live in 
my heart. Beresford knows not he is to wed the 
child of shame. Too late, too late 1 Let these 
thoughts be dead in my breast. Why may I not in 
reality be the cold, commonplace person he deems 
me ? I know that the power of education, of self- 
culture, can crush these yearnings of love for some 
ideal. I have the strength within me to live an ordi- 
nary life. I may discipline myself to meet every duty. 
But, 0, will there ever come moments when I shall 
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feel I was capable of union with a nature endowed as 
my own I Forbid it, mighty God, and make me con- 
tent with the path I have chosen I Will I retract ? 
No, no 1 I can make him happy. I would not, if I 
could, steep my soul in another dream of bliss. My 
secret is not wholly mine own. Let it be dead. 
for sleep to drown all thought I and then truly new 
scenes will make me other than I am." 

" Ida, I wonder if to-night will be one of those re- 
turns of something like beauty that Edith used to have 
at school,'' inquired Mrs. Gerard Melvifle, the Kitty 
Clover of the time referred to. 

" I don't know ; I have not seen her since she was 
dressed,'' said Ida. 

" It was so much like her, Ida, refusing to have any 
bridesmaids. Weren't you provoked ? " 

" Not at all ; she had very good reasons. But look ; 
here she comes." 

For once an expectant bride threaded her way be- 
tween a line of guests, and received not the usual 
half whisper, " How beautiful she looks I " The rich 
dress, the veil, or the orange wreath, had failed to 
fling even a transient beauty over Edith Merton. She 
knelt with a listless air, her eye fixed on vacancy, her 
face as perfectly colorless as expressionless. The cere- 
mony over, Kate Melville whispered, — 
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" Ida; Edith looks as she did the first morning she 
entered school, — not knowing what to do with her- 
self, — and scarcely older." 

" Hush I let us go forward, and relieve her embar- 
rassment." 

Edith was misread. She had merely bowed her 
head, a moment, to gather strength from her own 
thoughts, and now raised it gracefully, threw back 
her veil, and showed a face lit with beaming joy. A 
faint tinge of red was on each cheek, and her lips 
parted with that brilliant smile all powerful in its fas- 
cination. Her eye shone with an intense brilliancy, 
lighted from her intellect, — no glow from her heart. 
All drew near to wish her joy, and felt the cordial 
gratitude of her manner. Ida, only, pressed a kiss 
on the face of the strangely-changed bride, and shud- 
dered at the icy chill from her lips, as if they had 
suddenly grown white again from the cold at her 
heart. 

We leave Edith Merton upon the threshold of a 
new era of her life, — we have journeyed with her thus 
far, and at some future will trace her life, — from 
to-day, from this her bridal hour. 

In Lady Glenville's mind every ambitious project 
faded away for her daughter at the time of her con- 
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firmation. She had no desire for a love-sick maiden 
by her side, and gave her consent, gracefully, if not 
heartily, that Henry Ellis should become her son-in- 
law. There came at last an hour unto her when she 
blessed the choice Ida had made — the hour which 
Cometh alike unto all, when earth fades away from 
view, and eternity rolls its deep mysteries over the 
soul. 
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